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It's  not  unusual  for  a  five-year-old  to  work  and  play  with  a 
seven-year-old  at  East  Harper  Elementary  School  in  Lenoir. 
Multi-age  grouping  plays  a  big  part  in  their  K-3  Demonstration 
School.  See  story  page  12. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

We  have  updated  the  school  mailing  list  for  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools  using  IBM  printout  sheets  corrected  in  local 
superintendent's  offices  and  submitted  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction's  Data  Processing  Section.  Each 
school  should  receive  enough  copies  for  75  percent  of  its 
teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  these  copies  will  be  placed  in 
teachers'  lounges  or  other  central  locations  so  that  interest- 
ed staff  members  may  pick  them  up.  Before  the  winter 
issue  comes  out  in  January,  we  will  have  completed  the 
updating  of  our  list  of  public  libraries  and  individuals. 


PERSONNEL:  Salaries,  Term,  Fringe  Benefits,  Sick  Leave, 
Retirement 

A.  Salaries 

As  recommended  by  the  Governor  and  by  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission,  the  General  Assembly  appropriated 
funds  to  provide,  for  all  State-paid  public  school  employ- 
ees, a  5  percent  increase  in  salary  for  the  first  year  of  the 
biennium,  and  an  additional  5  percent  for  the  second  year 
of  the  biennium,  both  increases  to  be  computed  on  the 
salary  level  which  existed  for  1970-71.  We  believe  that 
this  increase  was  an  urgently  necessary  step  in  retaining 
qualified  personnel  and  in  attracting  competent  new 
personnel,  and  we  commend  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Governor  for  making  this  increase 
possible. 

B.  Extended  Term  (Second  Year  of  Biennium) 

1.  Teachers  will  be  provided  2  additional  work  days,  so 
that  the  total  term  of  employment  for  teachers  will  be 
187  working  days. 

2.  Principals  (of  schools  with  15  or  more  State-allotted 
teachers)  will  be  employed  for  12  calendar  months. 

3.  Supervisors  will  be  employed  for  101/2  months  instead 
of  the  present  10  months. 

The  General  Assembly  took  a  major  step  in  extending 
the  term  of  principals  of  schools  with  14  or  more 
teachers  to  12  calendar  months  for  the  second  year  of 
the  biennium.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  full  career 
employment  for  teachers  (10  calendar  months  of  em- 
ployment) should  be  the  first  priority  item  for  education 
by  the  1973  General  Assembly. 

The  10-month  term  of  employment  for  school  employ- 
ees represents  a  dramatic  and  significant  shift  in  empha- 
sis from  a  "work  by  day"  concept  to  the  concept  of  full 
career  employment.  It  is  the  position  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  that  implementation  of  this  concept  is  one 
of  the  truly  critical  needs  facing  education  in  North 
Carolina  today. 

This  concept  allows  time  for  teachers,  without  students, 
to  do  far  better  and  more  comprehensively  those  things 
which  lack  of  time  has  often  forced  them  to  do  in  a 
somewhat  superficial  manner  in  the  past.  The  10-month 
term  would  allow  the  teacher's  schedule  to  include  time 
to  plan,  time  to  prepare,  time  to  think,  time  to  work 
with  parents,  and  time  for  curriculum  planning.  It  would 
enable  school  systems  to  incorporate  in-service  educa- 
tion programs  into  the  term  of  employment,  rather  than 
relegating  this  most  important  function  to  a  free-time, 
voluntary,  catch-as-catch-can  operation.  Implementation 
of  the  concept  will  lead  to  greater  emphasis  on  "year- 
round"  use  of  public  school  facilities  and  should  lead  to 
some  early  pilot  projects  in  this  area. 

For  the  teacher,  the  10-month  term  provides  (in 
addition  to  an  increase  in  annual  salary)  the  added 
security  of  career  employment,  greater  stability  based  on 
the  foreknowledge  of  what  the  school  schedule  for  the 
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year  will  be,  and  the  growth  in  professional  stature 
which  must  inevitably  result  from  professional  career 
employment.  For  the  children  and  for  the  public,  the 
many  thousands  of  man-hours  of  additional  effort  by 
dedicated  and  effective  professional  personnel  could  well 
result  in  the  most  dramatic  improvements  and  expan- 
sions in  the  educational  process  and  the  performance  of 
children  in  our  schools  which  have  occurred  in  the  last 
50  years. 

C.  Fringe  Benefits 

1.  Funds  were  provided  for  employer-paid  medical  and 
hospital  insurance  for  all  employees. 

2.  Funds  were  provided  for  employer-paid  income  pro- 
tection (disability)  insurance  for  all  employees. 

These  programs  will  be  implemented  and  administered 
by  the  Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Retirement 
System,  and  we  view  this  legislation  as  progressive  and 
beneficial. 

D.  Expanded  Sick  Leave 

Coverage  was  broadened  by  authorizing  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  make  provisions  for  five  days  annual 
leave  for  all  employees.  (No  additional  funds  were 
appropriated.) 

E.  Retirement 

New  legislation  provided  comprehensive  liberalization  of 
retirement  benefits  and  included  the  following: 

1.  Reduced  from  12  to  5  the  number  of  years  of  service 
required  for  a  member  to  become  eligible  for  a  vested 
deferred  allowance,  and  discontinued  the  closing  of 
accounts  because  of  absence  from  service. 

2.  Equalized  monthly  allowance  to  male  and  female 
members  in  cases  of  early  retirement. 

3.  Reduced  from  10  to  5  years  the  time  required  for 
eligibility  for  disability  retirement,  and  liberalized 
disability  benefits. 

4.  Raised  the  maximum  annual  cost-of-living  increase  for 
retired  members  from  3  percent  to  4  percent. 


5.    Increased    monthly   allowances  for   personnel  who 
retired  prior  to  July  1, 1967,  as  follows: 

(a)  20  percent  increase  for  all  persons  who  retired 
prior  to  July  1, 1965. 

(b)  5  percent  increase  for  all  persons  who  retired 
between  July  1, 1965,  and  July  1,  1967. 

II.  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Kindergarten 

Funds  were  appropriated  for  35  new  kindergarten  centers 
during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  and  for  approxi- 
mately 20  additional  centers  during  the  second  year  of 
the  biennium.  While  this  appropriation  was  somewhat 
larger  than  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission,  it  is  substantially  smaller  than  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  to  enable  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  achieve  its  major  long-range  goal  in  early 
childhood  education  -  to  provide  opportunity  for  every 
five-year-old  in  North  Carolina  to  be  enrolled  in  a  publicly 
supported  kindergarten  by  the  1975-77  biennium. 

B.  Occupational  Education 

An  overall  increase  of  $10.6  million  in  funds  for  this 
purpose  was  nearly  $14  million  dollars  below  the  amount 
requested  for  maintenance  and  expansion  of  occupational 
education  programs.  The  increase  allows  for  substantial 
equalization  among  the  local  education  agencies  in  the 
allocation  and  distribution  of  resources,  but  it  is  inade- 
quate for  planned  program  expansion. 

C.  Planning,  Research,  and  Development 

An  appropriation  of  only  $768,066  was  made  for  this 
purpose,  which  is  particularly  disappointing  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  deliberately 
deleted  an  "A"  budget  request  of  $1.5  million  for  the 
Comprehensive  School  Improvement  Project,  originally  an 
innovative  concept  that  had  developed  into  proven 
operational  practice. 

D.  Food  Services 

An  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $2,016,821  will 
initiate  new  central  supervisory  management  concepts  and 
provide  mandated  matching  funds  to  enable  North  Caro- 
lina to  participate  fully  in  federal  funding  for  school  food 
service  programs. 

E.  In-Service  Training 

Despite  new  legislation  authorizing  and  directing  specific 
in-service  programs,  no  additional  money  was  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose. 

F.  Transportation 

Additional  funds  beyond  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
recommendations  were  appropriated  to  expand  the  trans- 
portation system  so  as  to  make  transportation  available  to 
all  school  children  who  reside  more  than  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  school  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

III.  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  TECHNICAL  MATTERS 

A.  Con  tinuation  of  Salary  under  Specified  Conditions 

1.    Teachers  may  be  paid  for  up  to  15  days  when  a 


portion  of  the  180-day  term  is  suspended  by  action  of 
the  local  board  of  education  and  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 
2.    Full  pay  for  a  school  employee  is  assured  if  the 
employee  is  disabled  as  a  result  of  school  disturbance. 

B .  Employment  and  Dismissal  (Tenure) 

The  1971  General  Assembly  enacted  a  "fair  employment 
and  dismissal  act  for  instructional  personnel."  Personnel 
policies  and  practices  of  local  boards  of  education  will 
need  to  be  reviewed  and  possibly  revised  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

C.  Professional  Practices 

A  joint  resolution  instructed  the  Legislative  Research 
Council  to  study  the  need  for,  and  feasibility  of,  legisla- 
tion relating  to  professional  practices  in  public  schools. 

D .  Contracts  for  Assistant  Superintendents 

An  amendment  to  General  Statute  115-44  and  General 
Statute  11 5-1 42(b)  permits  local  boards  of  education  to 
contract  with  assistant  and  associate  superintendents  for  a 
term  of  from  one  to  four  years,  but  not  to  exceed  the 
expiration  date  of  the  superintendent's  contract. 

E.  Suspension  of  a  School  Day  Before  Required  Six  Hours 
Have  Elapsed 

General  Statute  1 1536(a)  was  amended  to  add  the  phrase 
"or  any  other  condition  requiring  the  termination  of 
classes"  to  specified  conditions  which  authorize  suspen- 
sion of  a  school  day  prior  to  the  time  when  six  hours  will 
have  elapsed.  This  gives  local  boards  of  education  and 
superintendents  more  discretionary  flexibility  in  dismiss- 
ing pupils  prior  to  the  scheduled  dismissal  time. 

F.  New  legislation  enables  local  school  boards  to  acquire 
property  for  access  roads  to  public  school  buildings 
through  the  use  of  condemnation  proceedings  when  not 
otherwise  available. 

G.  New  legislation  authorizes  the  State  Highway  Commission 
to  pave  and  maintain  driveways  leading  to  all  public 
school  buildings. 

H.  New  legislation  adds  measles  (rubeola)  to  list  of  required 
vaccines  for  school  admission. 

I.  New  legislation  permits  use  of  reasonable  force  in  the 
exercise  of  lawful  authority  by  principals,  teachers, 
student  teachers,  substitute  teachers,  voluntary  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  and  assistants.  (Formerly  limited  to  princi- 
pals, teachers,  and  student  teachers). 

J.  New  legislation  permits  public  school  personnel  to  pro- 
vide instruction  to  handicapped  children  under  the  age  of 
six  years  (ages  one  to  five.) 

IV.  OTHER    STATE-WIDE    LEGISLATION    WITH    IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

A.  Open  public  meetings 

B.  18-year-old  vote 

C.  Enabling  legislation  permitting  county  commissioners  to 
appropriate  either  tax  or  non-tax  revenue  for  the  support 
of  community  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  industrial 
education  centers. 


"B"  Budget  Requests 

by  the  State  Board  of  Education 

Compared  with  General  Assembly 

Appropriations  for  1971-73 


Requested 

Appropriated 

Nine  Months  School  Fund 

$256,726,670 

$83,671,343 

State  Board  of  Education 

423,627 

(115,014)* 

Occupational  Education 

20,950,216 

6,240,005 

Purchase  of  Free  Textbooks 

2,313,450 

1,000,000 

Division  of  School  Planning 

0 

2,244 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

1,441,347 

925,078 

Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped 

1,929,737 

1,097,354 

Education  By  Television 

425,255 

1,074 

Advancement  School 

137,054 

105,038 

Program  for  Staff  Development 

676,674 

1,596 

Nursing  Education 

741,300 

247,100 

Loan  Fund-Teacher  Education 

594,000 

0 

Planning,  Research,  and  Development 

4,095,230 

768,066 

Driver  Training 

684,470 

0 

School  Food  Service 

4,459,997 

2,016,821 

Total  -  Public  Schools 

$295,599,027 

$95,960,705 

♦Deficit  because  "A"  Budget  was  reduced 

Nine  Months  School  Fund 

General  Control  -  Requested  $932,820;  appropriated  $318,528. 

Clerical  assistance  in  superintendents'  offices:  To  equalize  the 
formula  between  city  and  county  units  and  to  increase  the 
allotment  by  35  percent.  (A  5  percent  increase  was  appropri- 
ated for  1971-72  and  an  additional  5  percent  for  1972-73  over 
the  allotment  formula  for  1970-71.)  Requested  $932,820; 
appropriated  $183,520. 

Appropriations  for  increases  in  salaries  for  property  and  cost 
clerks  and  for  superintendents'  travel  were  made  as  follows: 
Property  and  cost  clerks  5  percent  for  1971-72  and  an 
additional  5  percent  for  1972-73  over  the  1970-71  salary 
schedule), $128,160; travel  -superintendents, $6,848. 

Instructional  Services  -  Requested  $75,310,720;  appropriated 
$3,342,636. 

Teacher  allotment  formula:  To  (1)  change  the  basis  of 
allotment  from  the  best  6  out  of  the  first  7  months  to  the  best 
3  out  of  the  first  4  months,  127  and  1 17  positions;  (2)  change 
the  basis  of  allotment  to  provide  3.68  positions  for  each  100 
pupils,  97  and  97  positions;  (3)  reduce  class  size  by  one  pupil, 
1,408  and  1,408  positions.  Requested  $28,465,653; appropri- 
ated $0. 

Special  education  teachers:  Requested  346  and  692  positions. 
(One  hundred  positions  were  appropriated.)  Requested 
$9,083,551;  appropriated  $1,747,392. 

Instructional  salaries  -  sick  leave.  (1)  To  provide  for  addition- 
al positions  in  the  "B"  budget  at  the  present  level  of  $15  per 
day.  Requested  $309,649;  appropriated  $14,376.  (2)  To 
increase  salaries  of  substitute  teachers  from  $15  to  $20  per 
day.  Requested  $2,240,808;  appropriated  $0.  Total  requested 
$2,550,456;  appropriated  $14,376. 


Assistant  principals:  To  provide  $660  for  1971-72  and  $840 
for  1972-73  from  State  funds  in  schools  with  30  or  more 
teachers,  for  539  and  549  positions.  Requested  $898,375; 
appropriated  $0. 

Instructional  materials:  To  provide  a  $6  increase  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  membership.  (A  $0.50  increase  was  appropriated, 
providing  a  total  of  $5.25  per  pupil.)  Requested  $14,130,468; 
appropriated  $  1, 1 77,539. 

Clerical  assistance  in  schools:  To  increase  the  allotment  from 
$2  to  $3  per  pupil.  (A  5  percent  increase  was  appropriated  for 
1971-72  and  an  additional  5  percent  for  1972-73  over  the 
allotment  formula  for  1970-71.)  Requested  $2,690,962;  ap- 
propriated $403,329. 

Instruction  assistance:  For  aides,  differentiation,  etc.,  to 
provide  $6.50  per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership.  Request- 
ed $17,492,254;  appropriated  $0. 


Operation   of   Plant 
$2,082,144. 


Requested   $10,265,293;  appropriated 


Wages  of  janitors:  To  increase  minimum  hourly  rate  of  pay 
from  $1.60  to  $2  and  to  maintain  the  present  State  participa- 
tion of  76  percent.  (A  5  percent  increase  was  appropriated  for 
1971-72  and  an  additional  5  percent  for  1972=73  over  the 
allotment  formula  for  1970-71.)  Requested  $5,880,983;  ap- 
propriated $2,048,776. 

Fuel;  water,  light,  and  power;  janitors'  supplies;  and  tele- 
phones: To  increase  the  per  teacher  allotment  in  these 
categories  by  varying  amounts.  Fuel:  requested  $1,318,260; 
appropriated  $0.  Water,  light,  and  power:  requested 
$2,435,276;  appropriated  $0.  Janitors'  supplies:   requested 


$438,574;  appropriated  $0.  Telephones:  requested  $192,200; 
appropriated  $33,368. 

Transportation      -      Requested     $12,217,975;     appropriated 
$4,630,731. 

Urban  school  transportation:  To  continue  pupil  transportation 
at  present  standards.  Requested  $4,630,731;  appropriated 
$4,630,731. 

School  bus  mechanics:  To  provide  for  78  and  78  positions. 
Requested  $1,003,458;  appropriated  $0. 

Separate  transportation  for  specific  grade  levels:  Requested 
$6,583, 786,  appropriated  $0. 

Kindergarten  program  -  Requested  $21,000,000;  appropriated 
$3,000,000. 

To  provide  kindergartens  for  an  additional  20,000  children 
over  the  biennium.  (Funds  were  appropriated  for  an  additional 
1,718  children  for  1971-72  and  an  additonal  920  for 
1972-73.) 

Salary  Increases  and  Adjustments  -  Requested  $136,999  862- 
appropriated  $70,297,304. 

Extension  of  term  of  employment:  Classroom  teachers,  from 
91/4  school  months  to  10  calendar  months,  for  an  8.11  percent 
increase.  (Two  additional  days  were  appropriated  for  1972-73 
Only,  for  a  1.08  percent  increase.)  Requested  $61,285,276; 
appropriated  $4,192,964.  -  Supervisors,  from  10  to  12 
calendar  months,  for  a  20  percent  increase.  (An  extra  1/2  month 
was  appropriated  for  1972-73  only,  for  a  5  percent  increase ) 
Requested  $1,461,876;  appropriated  $201,244.  -  Classified 
principals,  from  101/a,  103/4,  and  1 VA  to  12  calendar  months  for 


a  14.34  percent  average  increase.  (The  12-month  term  was 
appropriated  for  1972-73  for  all  principals  with  schools  of  15 
or  more  teachers.)  Requested  $7,183,788;  appropriated 
$2,838,260  -  Total  requested  for  extension  of  term 
$69,930,940;  appropriated  $7,232,468. 
Proposed  salary  increases,  instructional  personnel:  Superin- 
tendents: for  increase  of  5.76  and  11.31  percent.  Requested 
$453,602;  appropriated  $398,561.  -  Assistant  superin- 
tendents, for  increase  of  5.36  and  10.76  percent.  Requested 
$295,864,  appropriated  $275,230.  -  Classified  principals,  for 
increase  of  5.68  and  11.40  percent.  Requested  $4  264  510- 
appropriated  $3,739,825.  -  Supervisors,  for  increase  of '5  92 
and  11.72  percent.  Requested  $644,705;  appropriated 
$548,443.  -  Classroom  teachers,  for  increase  of  5.39  and 
10.54  percent.  Appropriated  5  percent  for  1971-72  and  an 
additional  5  percent  for  1972-73  over  the  1970-71  salary 
schedule.  Requested  $59,151,190;  appropriated  $53,687,418 
Appropriations  for  3.39  percent  for  1971-72  and  3.37  percent 
for  1972-73  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  realigning  the  index 
salary  schedule  in  the  following  categories:  superintendents 
($179,432);  associate  and  assistant  superintendents 
($123,897);  classified  principals  ($1,683,028);  supervisors 
($245,81 1 ).  -  Total  requested  for  salary  increases  for  instruc- 
tional personnel,  $64,809,871;  appropriated  $60,881,645. 

Proposed  salary  increases,  non-instructional  personnel:  Re- 
quested and  appropriated  5  percent  salary  increase  for 
1971-72  and  an  additional  5  percent  increase  for  1972-73  over 
the  1970-71  salary  schedule.  A ttendance  counselors:  Request- 
ed $85,760;  appropriated  $85,760.  Mechanics:  Requested 
$822,241;  appropriated  $244,286.  Bus  drivers:  requested 
$1,351,050;  appropriated  $1,351,050.  Total  requested  for 
salary  increases,  non-instructional  personnel,  $2,259,051 '■  ap- 
propriated$2,183,191. 


SDPI  STAFF  CHANGES 


Recent  organizational  changes  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  include  the  following  new  assignments: 

New  Assistant  State  Superintendents: 

E.  Eugene  Causby,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  for  Person- 
nel Relations  and  Public  Affairs,  formerly  Associate  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Human  Relations.  Areas  of  responsibility  include 
the  Division  of  Public  Information  and  Publications. 

W.  0.  Fields,  Jr.,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  for  Adminis- 
trative Services;  formerly  Special  Assistant  for  Management- 
Leadership  Development.  Areas  of  responsibility  include  the 
Division  of  School  Food  Services,  Division  of  School  Planning, 
the  Regional  Service  Centers,  and  the  Civil  Defense  Education 
and  Veterans  Education  Sections. 

Robert  E.  Strother,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  for  Human 
Relations  and  Student  Affairs;  formerly  Special  Assistant  for 
Human  Relations.  Areas  of  responsibility  include  the  Division  of 
Federal-State  Relations,  Division  of  Human  Relations,  Division  of 
Pupil  Personnel  Services,  and  the  School  Athletics  and  Activities 
Section. 

Other  Changes: 

In  the  Planning,  Research,  and  Development  Area  (under 
Harold  T.  Conner,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  for  Planning, 
Research,  and  Development),  Roger  A.  Schurrer  has  been  named 


Director  of  the  Division  of  Planning.  He  formerly  was  Assistant 
Director  of  that  division. 

In  the  Human  Relations  and  Student  Affairs  Area  (under 
Strother),  Dudley  E.  Flood  has  been  named  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Human  Relations.  He  was  formerly  Associate  Director 
of  that  division. 

In  the  Program  Services  Area  (under  Jerome  H.  Melton, 
Assistant  State  Superintendent  for  Program  Services),  the  follow- 
ing changes  have  been  made: 

George  A.  Kahdy  named  Deputy  Assistant  Superintendent  for 
Program  Services:  formerly  Director  of  the  Division  for 
Exceptional  Children. 

Division  of  Compensatory  Education  established;  Harold  Webb 
named  Special  Assistant  for  Compensatory  Education;  former- 
ly ESEA  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act)  Title  I 
Coordinator.  All  phases  of  ESEA  Title  I  operations,  as  well  as 
the  Migrant  Education  Section,  are  included  in  the  new 
division. 

Paul  A.  Peeples  named  Director  of  the  Division  for  Exception- 
al Children;  formerly  Assistant  Director  of  that  division. 

Activities  regarding  non-public  schools  are  now  organized 
within  the  Program  Services  Area. 


Id  School 
Inbuilt 


They're  bringing  back  the  one-room 
school  in  Robeson  County,  and  classes 
are  already  being  scheduled,  more  or 
less. 

Robeson  County  School  Superin- 
tendent Y.  H.  Allen  reports  that  the 
restoration  of  the  one-room  school 
building  was  conceived  as  a  cultural 
remembrance  of  the  whole  era  of 
one-room  school  houses. 

Local  citizens  of  all  races  rallied  to 
contribute  some  $2,000  for  the  restor- 
ation, sponsored  by  the  Colonel 
Thomas  Robeson  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. A  $1,000  grant  from  the  Rich- 
ardson Foundation  boosted  the  effort. 
No  tax  funds  have  gone  into  the 
project. 
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"We  have  been  able  to  obtain  a 
roomful  of  the  old  homemade-type 
double  desks  to  furnish  the  building, 
as  well  as  other  artifacts  used  in  the 
old  one-room  schools,  such  as  the 
boxwood  stove,"  Allen  said.  "We  have 
also  installed  an  outside  long-handle 
pump  to  get  water  from  a  well,  and  a 
bell  will  be  put  on  a  post  in  front  of 
the  building.  We  hope  to  add  an 
old-fashioned  outhouse  down  in  the 
woods." 

Ungraded  schools?  Individualized 
instruction?  These  concepts  are  hardly 
new  and  modern  since  the  old-timey 
schools  frequently  had  several  differ- 
ent levels  of  learning  going  on  in  the 
same  room,  sometimes  with  only  one 
student  at  a  given  level.  Referring  to 
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the  restored  one-room  school  in  Kobe- 
son  County,  Allen  commented,  'The 
different  sizes  of  desks  from  one  side 
of  the  room  to  the  other  indicate  that 
this  was  indeed  an  ungraded  school 
with  individualized  instruction." 

Once  as  Indian  school  and  more 
recently  used  as  a  residence  and  farm 
building,  the  structure  was  donated  by 
John  Pat  Buie  and  was  recently  moved 
from  its  site  near  Philadelphia  to  a 
wooded  area  next  to  the  Robeson 
County  Educational  Resource  Center. 
Dr.  Joy  Jordan,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History's  restor- 
ation staff,  is  supervising  the  refurnish- 
ing of  the  interior. 

Eager  learners  may  yet  take  their 
seats  in  those  double  desks  when  the 
school  bell  rings  this  year.  Allen  re- 
ports that  a  few  teachers  have  already 
asked  permission  to  take  their  classes 
to  the  restoration  site  "dressed  as 
people  dressed  50  years  ago,  teacher 
and  all"  to  have  one  day  of  education 
in  the  unique  setting. 

And  he  added,  'The  one-room 
school  with  several  grades,  even 
though  it  is  completely  outdated  and 
now  is  only  a  part  of  our  heritage, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any  type  of 
failure;  in  fact,  the  one-room  school 
was  a  great  success,  since  it  produced 
the  citizens  who  made  this  country  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world  and  was 
part  of  the  foundation  of  our  current 
educational  system." 


helpforthe 
supplementary  materials 

buyer 


As  an  educator  reads  the  advertise- 
ments in  professional  magazines  or 
visits  displays  of  hot-off-the-produc- 
tion-line  films,  models,  kits,  and  simi- 
lar instructional  items,  he  probably 
discovers  numerous  such  supplemen- 
tary materials  that  might  be  useful  in 
his  day-to-day  work  with  students. 
Perhaps  there's  even  some  money  left 
in  the  supplementary  materials  budget 
so  that  the  new  item  could  be  ordered 
outright. 

"But,"  he  wonders,  "suppose  a 
better  item  on  the  same  subject  comes 
along  later  and  we've  already  spent 
good  money  on  this  one,  which  turns 
out  to  be  unsatisfactory  for  our  partic- 
ular needs.  If  there  were  some  way  to 
examine  the  merchandise  first,  or  get 
somebody  else's  impartial  opinion  on 
its  appropriateness  for  our  school  use 
-  then  dipping  into  the  school  funds 
wouldn't  seem  so  haphazard." 

North  Carolina's  teachers,  princi- 
pals, supervisors,  and  other  public 
school  educators  are  fortunate  -  they 
can  do  both.  Some  16,500  new  such 
instructional  materials  are  submitted 
annually  to  the  Materials  Review  and 
Evaluation  Services  Section  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Raleigh.*  They  include  a  wide 
range  of  both  print  and  audiovisual 
products:  books  (supplementary  texts, 
reference,  and  paperback,  as  well  as 
copies  of  the  basal  textbooks  already 
adopted  for  use  in  the  State),  slides, 
filmstrips,  models,  kits,  16  mm  films, 
maps,  flat  pictures,  sound  filmstrips, 
records,  tape  recordings,  8  mm  loops, 
and  transparencies. 

According  to  Mrs.  Vergie  Cox,  chief 
consultant  for  the  review  and  evalua- 
tion center,  two  major  services  of  the 
center  are  helping  Tar  Heel  educators 
decide  which  supplementary  materials 


to  purchase  out  of  the  vast  number  of 
offerings,  and  which  ones  they  might 
just  as  well  leave  alone. 

"First,"  she  said,  "they  can  come 
here  and  examine  the  supplementary 
materials  for  themselves  in  a  sort  of 
hands-on  experience.  A  science  teach- 
er, for  example,  will  find  all  the 
science  items  -  print  and  audiovisual 
-  grouped  together  on  the  shelves. 
The  same  is  true  for  all  the  other 
subject  areas  included  in  grades  K 
through  12. 

"But,  of  course,  not  everybody  can 
get  to  Raleigh  to  see  these  thousands 
of  items,  so  we  have  a  second  major 
service  -Advisory  Lists  in  Instruction- 
al Media." 

The  advisory  lists,  she  explained, 
convey  to  the  State's  educators  the 
opinions  of  other  North  Carolina  pro- 
fessionals in  their  own  academic 
specialties.  The  lists  are  only  advisory, 
however,  and  schools  are  in  no  way 
limited  to  purchasing  only  those  items 
included  in  them.  Last  year,  some 
4,000  of  the  approximately  16,000 
items  submitted  by  the  nation's  pub- 
lishers and  producers  found  their  way 
onto  the  advisory  lists  because  they 
were  judged  to  be  outstanding. 

Judgments  are  not  made  by  the 
Materials  Review  and  Evaluation  Serv- 
ices staff.  They  begin  the  procedure  by 
categorizing  newly  received  items  ac- 
cording to  subject  area  as  they  arrive 
from  the  publishers  and  producers. 
"Then  the  subject  area  specialists 
come  over  and  evaluate  the  materials 
in  their  own  fields,"  Mrs.  Cox  said. 
(The  Program  Services  Area  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion includes  divisional  staffs  con- 
cerned with  mathematics,  kindergar- 
ten-early childhood  education,  lan- 
guages, exceptional  children,  etc.) 

Mrs.    Cox   continued,  "After  the 


Program  Services  consultants  complete 
their  work,  we  research  the  biblio- 
graphic information  (verify  the  manu- 
facturers addresses,  prices,  and  so 
forth)  and  then  publish  all  the  needed 
information  about  the  most  note- 
worthy materials.  Our  mailing  list  in- 
cludes all  public  and  private  schools, 
institutions  of  higher  learning  with 
library  schools,  all  community  colleges 
and  technical  institutes,  and  every 
other  state  education  agency  in  the 
nation.  We  now  send  out  about  3,800 
copies  and  still  keep  getting  requests." 

The  lists,  like  the  various  subject 
area  items  on  the  shelves  in  Raleigh, 
are  compiled  by  subject  area.  Last 
year,  three  issues  were  distributed,  but 
from  now  on  there  will  be  two  per 
year. 

All  materials,  from  supplementary 
textbooks  to  kits,  are  complimentary 
submissions  from  the  publishers  and 
producers.  Mrs.  Cox  added,  "We  do 
return  all  16  mm  films  after  a  period 
of  90  days,  however,  and  where  very 
expensive  items  are  concerned,  the 
producers  sometimes  want  them  re- 
turned. Otherwise,  everything  is  kept 
here  in  the  center  for  up  to  two  years 
from  the  copyright  date.  We  feel  that 
the  media  specialists  in  the  field  al- 
ready know  about  the  materials  that 
have  been  on  the  market  longer  than 
that,  so  we  limit  our  displays  to  a 
two-year  copyright  period." 

When  items  are  retired,  they  do  not 
go  to  waste,  however.  "We  give  the 
subject  area  consultants  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  an 
opportunity  to  go  through  the  mate- 
rials and  see  if  there's  anything  they 
need  before  we  break  up  a  collection. 
Then,  the  other  materials  are  distri- 
buted to  the  correctional  institutions 
and  juvenile  correction  schools.  This 
way,   the   publishers  and   producers 


don't  really  mind  because  they're  still 
rendering  a  service." 

The  Materials  Review  and  Evalua- 
tion Services  staff  performs  several 
other  functions,  too.  One  is  taking  the 
show  on  the  road  via  the  Educational 
Media  Mobile,  a  satellite  operation  of 
the  center.  The  mobile  unit  and  some 
of  the  staff  travel  by  request  to  areas 
of  the  State  where  school  personnel 
seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate materials  firsthand. 

The  Educational  Media  Mobile  car- 
ries thematic  collections  on  its  travels. 
The  Division  of  Cultural  Arts  now  has 
a  display  available,  and  earlier  this 
year,  materials  relating  to  North  Caro- 
lina studies  went  on  tour. 

The  review  center  also  houses  sev- 
eral "special"  collections.  One  is  a 
comprehensive  collection  on  North 
Carolina.  Mrs.  Cox  commented,  "We 
used  to  think  of  North  Carolina  collec- 
tions as  just  books.  Now  we  have 
maps,  pictures,  slides,  tapes,  sound 
filmstrips,  16  mm  films  (our  own), 
records,  tape  recordings  -  every  kind 
of  materials  imaginable." 

There  are  other  special  collections, 
including  one  on  minority  groups, 
another  on  award-winning  children's 
literature,  and  more  on  Africa,  paper- 
backs, and  reference  books  -  all  ap- 
propriate for  grades  K-12.  "We  try  to 
start  a  special  collection  when  there's  a 
big  demand,"  said  Mrs.  Cox.  "There's 
an  awful  lot  of  money  spent  by 
schooJs  on  reference  books,  for  exam- 
ple, so  having  them  all  here  is  one  of 
our  most  popular  services.  We  have 
both  sets  and  individual  volumes,  all 
designed  for  use  in  grades  K  through 
12." 

The  special  collection  on  Africa 
came  about  because  of  the  new  social 
studies  curricular  structure  adopted 
for  North  Carolina  schools.  Mrs.  Cox 
explained,  "When  the  new  social  stud- 
ies program  adoption  was  about  to  be 
made,  we  had  so  many  requests  for 
information  about  materials  on  Africa 
that  we  worked  with  the  Division  of 
Social  Studies  on  a  special  project. 
They  recommended  to  us  key  social 
studies  teachers  throughout  the  State 
-  really  outstanding  teachers.  Then  we 
contacted  the  publishers  and  pro- 
ducers and  said  we  wanted  to  examine 
all  materials  they  might  have  appropri- 
ate for  our  new  program.  After  they 
submitted  the  materials  to  us,  we  had 
the  15  people  in.  They  worked  for  a 
whole  week  in  identifying  supplemen- 
tary items  that  would  be  appropriate 


for  studies  in  the  new  social  studies 
program  about  Africa. 

"We  plan  to  do  this  during  the 
coming  year  for  at  least  two  other 
topics  -  drugs  and  the  environment," 
she  added.  "There's  a  big  cry  out  now 
for  materials  on  these  subjects." 

Another  service  of  the  center  is  its 
collection  of  "selection  aids."  That  file 
consists  of  close  to  300  bibliographies 
listing  materials  in  various  academic 
subject  areas. 

The  Materials  Review  and  Evalua- 
tion Services  Section  is  a  project  of 
ESEA  (the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Title  V.  Title  V  is  the 
branch  of  ESEA  concerned  with 
strengthening  state  education  agencies. 

The  North  Carolina  center  was  re- 
cently recognized  nationally  for  its 
accomplishments  in  materials  review 
and  evaluation.  The  on-going  project  is 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Book 
Committee  and  funded  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  After  a  study 
identified  education  media  selection 
centers  throughout  the  country  and 
pinpointed  the  services  they  offered, 
how  they  were  staffed,  the  kind  of 
facilities  used,  and  other  data,  six  such 
centers  were  chosen  to  be  featured  in 
a  film,  which  will  be  submitted  to 
USOE.  North  Carolina's  center  was 
one  of  the  six  so  recognized,  and  the 
film  is  scheduled  for  release  soon. 

The  Materials  Review  and  Evalua- 
tion Services  Section  is  organized  with- 
in the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction's  Division  of  Educational 
Media.  James  Carruth,  director  of  the 
Division,  explained  that  when  the 
1969  Legislative  action  did  away  with 
the  long-time  supplementary  textbook 
program  and  library  book  catalog, 
which  required  schools  to  purchase 
only  materials  included  in  them,  many 
local  schools  were  left  without  the 
staff  capabilities  of  reviewing  materials 
in  order  to  make  selections  of  their 
own.  They  had  relied  heavily  on  the 
mandatory  selection  program  and  indi- 
cated they  were  not  equipped  to 
handle  the  new  responsibilities  placed 
on  them.  The  Materials  Review  and 
Evaluation  Services  Section  became  the 
needed  source  of  advice  on  supplemen- 
tary texts  and  materials. 

"Also,"  Carruth  added,  "we  ex- 
panded the  services  because  for  too 
great  a  time,  the  teaching-learning 
process  had  relied  on  the  printed  and 
spoken  word,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  non-print  media  forms."  He  stressed 
that  while  textbooks,  library  books, 


and  supplementary  books  are  still  im- 
portant, the  other  media  aids  are  also 
valuable  in  the  education  of  children. 

Carruth  said,  "Actually,  it's  only  in 
the  last  decade  that  the  filmstrip  or 
recording  or  cassette  has  found  its  way 
into  school  programs.  Even  our  first 
television  experience  in  the  schools 
was  experimental  from  1957  until 
1962,  when  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  took  it  over." 

Carruth  also  pointed  out  that  there 
has  been  significant  improvement  re- 
cently in  the  preparation  of  the  public 
school  librarian,  but  that  there  still  is 
not  enough  attention  given  to  multi- 
media instruction  in  the  academic 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Certain  local  school  units,  it  should 
be  noted,  receive  copies  of  supplemen- 
tary textbooks  and  audiovisual  aids 
through  a  sampling  procedure  con- 
ducted by  publishers  and  producers. 
Even  those  school  systems  (usually  the 
more  heavily  populated  and  more  af- 
fluent ones)  that  have  large  collections 
find  it  difficult  to  do  the  job  of 
reviewing  and  evaluating  because  of 
their  other  responsibilities,  Mrs.  Cox 
said. 

"We're  finding,  too,"  she  said, 
"that  the  prices  of  materials  have  gone 
up  to  such  a  degree  that  publishers  and 
producers  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
submit  to  as  many  administrative  units 
as  want  to  be  included  in  the  sam- 
pling." 

"We  hope  within  the  next  few  years 
there  will  be  regional  review  and  evalu- 
ation centers  across  North  Carolina 
that  will  make  firsthand  examination 
of  supplementary  materials  more  con- 
venient for  the  State's  educators,  who 
must,  in  the  end,  decide  which  items 
to  purchase  for  use  in  their  local 
schools,"  Carruth  added. 

Use  of  the  advisory  lists  and  exami- 
nation of  the  Review  and  Evaluation 
Services  copies  of  such  materials  can, 
in  the  meantime,  help  trim  the  enor- 
mous number  of  selection  possibilities. 
As  Mrs.  Cox  put  it,  "It  might  help 
prevent  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke  - 
buying  a  $200  set  of  transparencies, 
for  example,  that  turns  out  to  be 
inappropriate  for  the  local  school 
unit's  needs  and  goes  unused. 

"You  know,"  she  added,  "you  just 
can't  afford  to  pay  $30  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  size  6  if  you  wear  a  size  7." 

*400  Oberlin  Road.  Mailing  address: 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 
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Many  new  ideas  are  being  put  into  practice  this  fall  in  North 
Carolina  schools.  As  of  July  1,  1971,  42  projects  were  funded 
under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Most  of  the  projects  began  full-scale  operation  when  school 
started. 

The  idea  behind  the  ESEA  Title  III  program  is  to  provide 
three-year  grants  to  local  school  units  for  the  purpose  of 
experimenting  with  new  ideas  in  educational  techniques,  facili- 
ties, personnel  -  any  improvements  that  could  mean  a  better 
education  for  North  Carolina's  children.  If  the  project  proves  to 
be  successful,  the  local  school  system  is  expected  to  absorb  the 
cost  of  the  program  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  period.  The 
outcome?  The  school  unit  where  the  project  is  located  can  invest 
money  in  a  project  that  has  proved  itself,  and  other  school  units 
across  the  State  can  observe  the  new  ideas  in  action  and,  perhaps, 
adopt  them  for  their  schools. 

Projects  have  been  funded  in  12  areas  of  high  priority  in  the 

te.   Each   priority   reflects  a  growing   need  in  the  State's 
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ALLEGHANY  COUNTY:  This  project  proposes  to  use  12  teacher  aides, 
working  in  cooperation  with  teachers  to  change  school  environment  for 
students  in  grade  one  and  handicapped  children  in  other  grades.  They  hope 
to  prevent  learning  disabilities  at  an  early  age  by  the  use  of  tutors  and 
individualized  instruction. 

AVERY  COUNTY:  "Project  REACH  (Regional  Efforts  to  Affect  Child- 
ren)," located  at  the  Northwest  Regional  Education  Center,  makes  it 
possible  for  eight  small  and  geographically  isolated  school  districts  in  seven 
northeast  counties  to  improve  their  school  programs  by  access  to  better 
educational  resources.  It  is  proposed  that  by  working  together  the  quality 
of  existing  programs  in  each  school  district  may  be  improved  as  well  as  new 
programs  and  services  provided. 

BERTIE  COUNTY:  This  project  is  intended  to  increase  a  student's 
motivation,  thereby  keeping  his  interest  in  learning  until  he  reaches  his 
highest  potential.  Project  staff  will  work  with  teachers  and  counselors  to 
inform  parents  and  students  of  the  demands  for  educational  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  as  well  as  trying  to  involve  parents  in  their  children's 
education. 

BUNCOMBE  COUNTY:  In  two  pilot  schools  the  curriculum  is  reorganized 
on  a  four-quarter  basis.  The  fourth  quarter  is  optional,  and  courses  will  be 
offered  for  enrichment,  remediation,  or  acceleration. 

BURKE  COUNTY:  The  "Triple  E'  program  (Environmental  Ecological 
Education)  is  aimed  at  developing  concern  and  showing  means  for  restoring 
ecological  balances.  All  year,  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  hiking 
and  camping  in  the  natural  area  surrounding  Burke  County  while  learning 
to  appreciate  their  environment. 

BURLINGTON:  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  design  an  accountability 
process  by  means  of  a  reading  program  for  children  in  the  primary  grades 
of  three  schools.  Continuous  measurement  of  each  child's  progress  will  be 
kept  by  teachers,  but  the  school  system  —  not  the  teachers  —  will  be  held 
accountable  for  student  performance  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
program. 

CABARRUS  COUNTY:  Special  guidance  is  given  to  children  in  grades  one 
through  three.  Sixteen  guidance  counselor  trainees  who  are  master's  degree 
students  in  counseling  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  work  with  four  children  each 
day,  discussing  problems  and  working  on  reading.  The  purpose  of  the 
project  is  to  discover  what  concentrated  efforts  in  reading  with  fatherless 
boys  and  girls  will  do  to  improve  their  reading  skills,  attitudes,  and 
behavior. 

CARTERET  COUNTY:  The  "Marine  Science  Project"  is  developing  marine 
science  curricula  for  grades  one  through  eight.  The  uniqueness  of  the 
project  is  on-site  learning  —  classes  meet  on  the  seashore,  by  a  marshland, 
or  wherever  there  is  a  lesson  in  marine  science  to  be  learned. 


educational  system.  Several  school  units  plan  to  experiment  with 
the  possibility  of  a  year-round  school,  eliminating  the  wasteful 
practice  of  letting  the  school  sit  unused  for  three  months.  Not 
only  do  many  schools  sit  idle  through  the  summer,  they  are  rarely 
used  after  4  p.m.  every  afternoon.  Some  communities  would  like 
to  develop  a  community  school  in  which  facilities  would  be 
used  for  a  community  activities  as  often  as  possible.  The  recent 
alarm  over  drug  use  and  environmental  pollution  sparked  several 
school  systems  to  develop  curricula  for  these  areas.  And  with  the 
public  demanding  more  information  about  what  is  actually  taking 
place  within  the  schools,  some  school  systems  are  trying  various 
ways  of  bridging  the  communications  gap  between  the  communi- 
ty and  the  schools.  Other  projects  concern  reading,  handicapped 
children,  differentiated  staffing,  management  and  leadership 
development,  value  development,  and  performance  accounta- 
bility. Whatever  the  priority  areas,  each  Title  III  project  has  set 
out  to  try  new  ideas  in  an  effort  to  better  the  education  of  each 
Tar  Heel  child. 


CARTERET  COUNTY:  A  differentiated  staffing  project  is  under  way  in 
three  of  the  county's  schools  —  one  middle  school  and  two  high  schools. 
The  project  proposes  to  provide  more  effective  use  of  time,  talent,  interest, 
and  responsibilities  of  teachers  by  eliminating  many  routine  duties, 
providing  for  teacher  promotion,  and  allowing  beginning  teachers  to  gain 
experience  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  teachers. 

CASWELL  COUNTY:  Project  "SPARC"  offers  testing  services  and 
individually  prescribed  instruction  for  emotionally  mentally  retarded 
students  in  the  county.  Teachers  work  closely  with  each  student  to 
determine  his  individual  needs  and  visit  homes  to  give  them  insight  into 
each  student's  problems. 

CHAPEL  HILL-CARRBORO:  A  program  is  being  developed  for  educable 
mentally  retarded  children  ages  10  through  12  in  three  elementary  schools. 
Each  school  has  a  different  organizational  and  teaching  pattern.  Frank 
Porter  Graham  students  are  assigned  to  open  classrooms  and  receive  extra 
help  from  a  trained  resource  teacher.  The  emphasis  at  Seawell  School  is 
individualized  instruction  with  a  trained  resource  teacher.  Carrboro  has 
self-contained  classes.  With  the  help  of  a  socio-psychodramatist  to  aid  in 
developing  self-concepts,  and  a  media  specialist,  the  three  different 
approaches  can  be  compared. 

CRAVEN  COUNTY:  This  project  plans  to  implement  a  staffing  plan  to 
utilize  the  time,  talents,  and  interests  of  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and 
community  resources  to  better  advantage.  The  purpose  of  the  new  staffing 
plan  is  to  develop  individual  potential  in  all  students  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  in  the  county. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY:  Health,  social,  and  psychological  testing 
services  are  made  available  to  children  in  grades  one  through  eight  in  an 
attempt  to  detect  learning  disabilities.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  project 
is  on  the  prevention  of  such  disabilities. 

GUILFORD  COUNTY:  Project  "HEART  and  SOUL"  proposes  in  essence 
to  humanize  the  curriculum,  to  integrate  the  study  of  values  into  the 
curriculum,  and  to  develop  positive  attitudes  and  good  human  relations  at 
school,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  community.  A  project  coordinator,  four 
resource  teachers,  and  an  evaluation  aide  are  developing  the  program  in  six 
elementary  schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county. 

HARNETT  COUNTY:  This  differentiated  staffing  project  puts  a  curricu- 
lum specialist  in  each  of  four  target  schools  to  serve  as  a  resource  person 
for  teachers.  This  person's  primary  function  is  to  assist  in  solving 
instructional  problems,  making  educational  diagnoses,  and  developing 
innovative  programs  within  each  school.  By  adding  paraprofessionals  in  a 
team  teaching  effort,  teaching  will  become  an  in-service  opportunity  for 
the  teacher  in  an  incidental,  but  planned,  manner. 

HAYWOOD  COUNTY:  Through  seven  reading  program  developers  as- 
signed to  all  elementary  schools  in  the  county,  the  project  plans  to  develop 


a  system  for  prevention  and  early  correction  of  reading  difficulties.  The 
reading  developers  organize  floating  teams,  composed  of  the  classroom 
teacher,  and  possibly  volunteers,  other  students,  or  outside  consultants,  to 
work  with  grades  one  through  three. 

JACKSON  COUNTY:  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  bring  about  better 
relations  between  the  school  and  community  through  the  medium  of 
cultural,  arts.  Local  people  who  are  talented  in  the  arts  come  into  schools 
and  offer  their  services  teaching  students  in  the  entire  school  system. 

KINSTON:  Project  "PAR"  intends  to  upgrade  the  reading  skills  of  all 
students  in  grades  one  and  two  in  Kinston.  By  the  use  of  individually 
prescribed  instruction  in  reading,  the  project  emphasizes  the  aspects  of 
motivating  the  child  to  enjoy  reading,  and  thus  to  read  more. 

LAURINBURG/SCOTLAND:  This  project  intends  to  make  the  school  the 
center  of  community  activity.  A  recreation  program  has  been  initiated  in 
two  school  attendance  areas.  The  next  step  will  be  public  awareness  of  the 
program  in  order  to  involve  community  people  in  deciding  what  their 
needs  are.  Upon  determining  the  needs,  instructional  programs  will  be  set 
up  to  meet  them. 

MADISON  COUNTY:  The  Environmental  Education  Center,  with  a  staff 
of  professional  teachers,  exists  to  serve  the  people  in  the  western  North 
Carolina  region.  Through  the  development  of  educational  programs  for 
school  children  and  adults,  three  major  goals  are  being  pursued:  (1)  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  the  county's  unique  mountain  environment,  (2)  to 
bring  about  understanding  of  important  ecological  information,  and  (3)  to 
develop  mature  attitudes  toward  nature  and  environmental  problems. 

MCDOWELL  COUNTY:  A  community  school  program  is  being  initiated 
this  year  in  the  Old  Fort  and  West  Marion  schools  of  McDowell  County. 
This  project  seeks  to  identify  school  and  community  needs,  and  establish 
activities  to  meet  these  needs.  Recreation,  art,  crafts,  music,  sports,  and 
adult  classes  are  open  to  anyone  in  these  communities  at  night,  on 
weekends,  or  in  the  summer. 

MOORE  COUNTY:  The  goal  of  this  differentiated  staffing  project  is  to 
personalize  instruction  for  the  students  at  Pinecrest  High  School.  The 
educational  staff  will  be  reorganized  so  that  teachers'  time,  talents,  and 
interests  may  be  used  more  effectively,  as  well  as  teacher  responsibilities 
being  divided  to  give  them  more  time  with  individual  students. 

MOORESVILLE:  "Value  Development  Through  Creative  Activities"  is  the 
title  and  purpose  of  this  project.  After  an  orientation  period,  students  in 
grades  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  a 
program  of  creative  activities  in  art,  drama,  dance,  music,  and  writing.  It  is 
anticipated  that  measurable  differences  may  be  noted  in  students'  attitudes 
toward  self,  peers,  and  school. 

MOUNT  AIRY:  Differentiated  staffing  is  under  way  in  one  school  with 
four  teams  and  six  teachers  individualizing  their  program  in  self-contained 
classrooms.  The  staffing  pattern  includes  clerical  and  student  aides,  parent 
volunteers,  interning  teachers,  and  staff  teachers.  During  the  third  year  of 
the  project  other  schools  in  the  system  will  begin  this  pattern.  Independent 
study,  individualized  instruction,  and  positive  community  support  are 
some  of  the  methods  that  are  being  used. 

NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY:  Project  "Knock  Out  Cop  Outs"  proposes  to 
attack  a  critical  drug  problem  existing  in  the  county.  The  program  includes 
three  major  emphases:  (t)  education  about  drugs;  (2)  application  of  law; 
and  (3)  rehabilitation.  Counselors,  psychiatrists,  a  crisis  phone,  and  a 
halfway  house  are  some  of  the  techniques  planned. 

RALEIGH:  "Project  Enlightenment"  sends  out  three  trained  consultants 
to  pre-school  centers  in  the  Wake  County  area  to  work  with  teachers  in 
helping  them  identify  children  with  emotional  disturbances.  Severely 
emotionally  disturbed  children  are  put  into  a  special  class  where  they  can 
receive  individual  attention  from  a  psychologist  and  a  teacher  trained  in 
working  with  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

RICHMOND  COUNTY:  Richmond  Senior  High  School  serves  the  entire 
county  as  a  meeting  place  for  civic,  educational,  and  cultural  activities.  The 
new  community  school  will  eventually  be  open  12  months  and  for  longer 
days  as  residents  of  the  area  come  in  to  learn  about  employment 
opportunities,  ecology  and  conservation,  economic  and  social  conditions, 
or  whatever  a  group  of  citizens  decide  they  want  to  learn. 

ROANOKE  RAPIDS:  This  performance  accountability  project  attempts  to 
hold  teachers  responsible  for  the  performance  of  their  pupils.  A  supple- 
ment is  paid  to  teachers  whose  pupils  achieve  beyond  projected  levels  in 
language  arts  (including  reading),  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies. 
Performance  contracts  are  made  with  teachers  and  consultants. 

ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY:  "Community  Resources  Utilization"  is  de- 
signed to  involve  county  citizens  in  the  operation  of  their  schools. 
Volunteers  will  be  taking  part  in  the  teaching  and  administration  of  a 
cultural  arts  program  in  grades  one  through  six  in  nine  schools. 


SALISBURY:  "Improving  School/Community  Relations"  is  a  multi-media 
approach  to  bridging  the  communications  gap  between  the  school 
community  and  the  community  at  large.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the 
project  makes  use  of  local  newspaper  and  radio  facilities,  the  school 
system's  closed-circuit  television  network,  Channel  6  (SEIC)  cablevision, 
brochures,  newsletters,  and  advisory  group  sessions. 

SAMPSON  COUNTY:  With  the  aid  of  the  American  Management 
Association,  this  project  proposes  to  develop  management  and  leadership 
skills  in  administrators  of  the  county  system.  Following  a  week  of 
introductory  briefing  for  the  entire  school  staff,  12  members  of  the  staff 
will  spend  a  week  at  Hamilton,  New  York,  to  go  through  more  detailed 
training.  They  will  conduct  in-service  workshops  when  they  return  to  the 
county. 

SANFORD:  With  the  aid  of  a  well  planned  public  information  program, 
this  project  proposes  to  improve  communications  between  the  school  and 
community  in  an  attempt  to  change  attitudes  of  the  community  toward 
schools.  By  using  the  news  media  and  teacher,  student,  and  community 
groups,  the  project  is  aimed  at  involving  the  schools'  many  "publics"  in 
making  decisions  concerning  the  city's  schools. 

SHELBY:  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Shelby  Reading  Improvement 
Program  is  to  raise  the  reading  level  of  the  children  in  grades  one  through 
three  so  that  50  percent  of  the  children  will  be  reading  on  grade  level  by 
May  1,  1972.  This  will  be  accomplished  through  three  emphases:  (1) 
changes  in  teaching  methods  and  equipment  in  self-contained  classrooms, 
(2)  improvement  of  self-concepts  of  the  children,  and  (3)  parental 
involvement  cultivated  through  the  use  of  home-school  coordinators. 

STANLEY  COUNTY -ALBEMARLE  CITY:  This  initial  emphasis  of  this 
project  is  on  meeting  the  needs  of  primary-level  children  who,  while  not 
mentally  retarded  or  physically  handicapped,  are  experiencing  severe 
difficulty  in  learning.  In  addition  to  special  resource  teachers  and  aides, 
various  community  services,  agencies,  parents,  civic  groups,  and  individuals 
will  be  unified  to  help  these  children  develop  to  their  maximum 
capabilities. 

UNION  COUNTY-MONROE  CITY:  This  project  is  aimed  at  developing 
and  refining  the  different  talents,  skills,  and  abilities  of  teachers  to  provide 
a  broader  range  of  manpower  in  all  schools.  Parents  and  other  community 
persons  are  encouraged  to  involve  themselves  in  the  instructional  program. 
UNC-Charlotte  provides  each  school  with  five  to  eight  interns  each 
semester  and  recruits  four  associate  teachers  to  work  with  them.  The 
additional  personnel  increases  planning  time  and  teamwork. 

WASHINGTON:  Students  in  grades  eight  and  nine  in  one  junior  high 
school  have  the  opportunity  to  take  three  mini-courses  during  the  school 
year  aimed  at  preparing  them  to  recognize  and  solve  existing  and  potential 
environmental  problems.  Every  student  takes  an  introductory  course  to 
ecosystems  and  then  chooses  any  two  of  five  remaining  courses  which  go 
into  more  depth  about  environmental  problems. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY:  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  a 
learning  environment  to  develop  attitudes  and  values  of  good  citizenship. 
To  provide  this  environment,  both  the  educational  community  and  the 
community  at  large  are  involved  in  developing  a  new  curriculum  on  value 
development  including  the  use  of  simulations,  role-playing,  films,  pro- 
grammed materials,  closed-circuit  television,  field  trips,  and  other  involve- 
ment activities. 

WILKES  COUNTY:  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  an 
individualized  program  in  East  Wilkes  High  School.  By  using  differentiated 
staffing,  teachers  will  become  more  aware  of  and  be  more  able  to  provide 
individualized  learning  experiences.  Teachers  are  prepared  by  in-service 
workshops,  team  teaching  experiences,  and  visitation  to  other  schools 
practicing  similar  programs  successfully. 

WILSON  COUNTY:  "Project  Six  to  Six"  provides  a  pre-school  center  for 
children  of  disadvantaged  families.  Six  months  to  six  years  old,  the 
children  are  fed,  clothed,  taught  language  skills,  and  taught  to  work  with 
their  hands  in  an  effort  to  better  prepare  them  to  enter  public  school. 

WINSTON-SALEM/FORSYTH:  A  cross-section  of  children  in  grades  one 
through  six,  a  total  of  600,  are  being  brought  together  to  Moore 
Elementary  School  for  this  experiment.  The  schedule  of  the  school  year, 
which  begins  July  26  and  runs  through  June  6,  has  been  restructured  into  a 
9-3  pattern.  Students  attend  school  for  nine  months,  and  three  months  will 
be  used  for  vacation,  remediation,  or  enrichment.  The  9-3  pattern  will  then 
begin  again.  Teachers  attend  school  a  total  of  216  days,  including 
pre-service  and  in-service  work. 

JUVENILE  CORRECTION:  Five  liaison  counselor-teachers  work  with 
students  leaving  juvenile  correction  schools  and  going  back  into  their  home 
communities.  Through  counseling  in  both  the  home  and  the  school  they 
hope  to  make  the  transition  easier  for  these  students. 
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Setting  up  a  demonstration  kinder- 
garten program  at  East  Harper  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Lenoir  was  the  original 
intent,  as  the  first  eight  pilot  project 
locations  were  announced  in  1969. 
But  complete  integration  soon  made 
East  Harper  a  primary  school  with 
only  K-3  children,  and  the  combined 
sudden  changes,  coupled  with  a  staff 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  revamping  old  academic 
methods,  soon  made  it  a  demonstra- 
tion school. 

The  resulting  program  features  or- 
ganization and  characteristics  still  new 
to  many  other  schools:  multi-age 
grouping  (kindergarteners  and  first 
graders  together,  for  instance);  teach- 
ers who  direct  learning  activities, 
rather  than  dispense  knowledge;  daily 
achievement  and  success  for  each 
learner;  and  absence  of  desks,  grades, 
report  cards,  and  repetition  of  work 
already  learned. 

"We  were  charged  with  setting  up  a 
good  demonstration  kindergarten  to 
show  what  can  be  done,"  said  Mrs. 
Helen  Harman,  principal.  "Educators 
and  lay  people  can  come  here  to 
observe.  In  fact,  we've  had  over  900 


visitors  this  year.  Today  there  are  14 
visitors  here  from  Cabarrus  County,  10 
from  Lincoln,  3  from  Durham,  and  5 
from  Charlotte."  (Those  were  the  ones 
who  had  registered  by  noon  one  May 
morning  near  the  end  of  the  past 
school  year.) 

Since  the  challenge  of  establishing  a 
demonstration  school  would  have  im- 
pact in  several  areas,  the  summer 
preceding  the  1969-70  school  year  was 
filled  with  preparations.  Mrs.  Harman 
personally  held  two  luncheon  meetings 
in  her  home  to  explain  to  members  of 
the  community  what  the  school  was 
going  to  do,  why  the  faculty  and  staff 
felt  it  would  be  an  improvement,  and 
so  forth. 

"Then,  just  before  school,"  she 
added,  "we  met  with  another  group  in 
the  library.  The  teachers  were  there, 
and  we  had  asked  for  as  many  daddies 
as  possible  to  come.  We  talked  further 
about  the  program,  showed  them  some 
of  the  materials  that  would  be  used, 
and  took  them  on  a  tour  of  the 
building.  And  at  the  first  PTA  meet- 
ing, there  was  even  further  explana- 
tion. 

"We  have  had  excellent  participa- 
tion from  the  parents,"  Mrs.  Harman 
continued.  "They  have  helped  us  all 
year.  Some  come  in  and  listen  to  the 
children  read  or  help  them  with  art 
work.  There  is  a  regular  reading  com- 
mittee of  three  parents  who  work  with 
children  who  have  special  reading 
problems.  And  we  have  another  group 
who  come  and  work  in  the  library. 
Usually  there  are  two  each  morning  of 
the  week. 

"You  know"  Mrs.  Harman  said, 
"when  a  child  first  learns  to  read,  he 
wants  to  read  to  everybody  -  includ- 
ing visiting  school  officials  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. One  child  even  snagged  one  of 
the  assistant  State  superintendents  and 
started  reading  to  him." 

She  explained  that  some  children 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
home  life  conducive  to  good  learning 
experiences,  however.  "I  visited  a 
child's  home  the  other  day,  where 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  printed 
material,"  she  explained.  "Later  I  was 
telling  a  teacher  about  it,  and  she  said, 
What  does  that  mean?'  I  answered, 
'Well,  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  brows- 
ing through  a  Sears,  Roebuck  cata- 
log.' " 

Nevertheless,  all  parents  are  encour- 
aged to  create  an  educational  atmos- 
phere in  the  home.  A  checklist  pre- 


pared by  the  staff  spells  out  over  100 
"Suggested  Ways  Parents  Might  Help" 
their  children's  development  of  every- 
thing from  social  and  emotional  ad- 
justment, to  good  health,  to  academic 
studies.  The  "Habits  and  Attitudes" 
handout  also  allows  teachers  to  inform 
parents  of  their  children's  status  in 
over  170  specific  areas  of  development 
and  performance  at  school.  It  is  a 
concrete  message,  that  is,  telling  a 
parent  that  his  child  (1)  does  not  seek 
constant  reassurance,  (2)  takes  proper 
care  of  his  glasses,  (3)  pronounces 
words  correctly,  (4)  can  make  change 
with  value  up  to  one  dollar,  and  (5) 
attempts  originality  in  his  art  work,  to 
cite  part  of  a  sample  case. 

The  school  did  away  with  grading 
this  year.  "A  few  parents  feel  there's 
some  magic  in  that  ABCD  business," 
said  Mrs.  Harman,  "but  I  just  don't 
think  that  little  primary  children  fail. 
Actually,  we've  had  very  little  static 
about  it." 

Parents  are  kept  informed,  how- 
ever. Two  parent-teacher  conferences 
plus  two  written  progress  reports  are 
used  in  place  of  traditional  report 
cards,  and  additional  conferences  can 
be  requested.  Progress  of  the  kinder- 
garteners in  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram is  always  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  professional  evaluation  teams  who 
ultimately  report  their  findings  to  the 
people  of  the  State. 

And  since  East  Harper  strives  to  be 
a  child-centered  school,  the  children 
themselves  are  involved  in  the  evalua- 
tion procedure.  The  philosophy  is  that 
if  anybody  should  be  completely 
aware  of  how  a  pupil  is  doing  in 
school,  it  should  be  the  pupil.  "No- 
thing should  ever  be  put  on  a  child's 
record  that  isn't  discussed  with  the 
child,"  Mrs.  Harman  said.  "I  insist  that 
our  teachers  discuss  their  progress  with 
them." 

There  are  kindergarteners  and  first 
graders  in  the  same  rooms  at  East 
Harper,  and  second  and  third  graders 
learn  together.  Part  of  the  format  is 
that  the  children  can  learn  much  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  from  teachers 
and  other  adults. 

As  K-1  teacher  Mrs.  Alyce  Hicker- 
son  put  it,  "We  do  a  lot  of  buddying  in 
class  -  one  child  can  help  another 
with  his  work.  This  is  a  step  forward  in 
education,  I  think.  The  more  we  in- 
volve the  children,  the  better.  The 
slower  first  graders  don't  have  to  feel 
'I'm  dumb.' 

"And  yesterday,"  she  added,  "a  kin- 
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dergartener  read  three  stories  to  us. 
That's  another  advantage  because  he's 
ready  to  read.  You  do  have  to  use  the 
power  of  suggestion  with  some  child- 
ren to  keep  them  working.  You  have 
to  talk  about  responsibility  and  shar- 
ing and  helping  and  all  the  other  things 
that  go  along  with  freedom.  We  also 
have  to  teach  them  housekeeping  be- 
cause of  all  the  supplies  we  use  daily.  I 
just  love  to  work  this  way." 

Mrs.  Jean  Myrick,  another  teacher, 
explained  that  she  uses  a  large  poster 
to  list  daily  requirements  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  assignments  might  be  some 
of  the  same  old  educational  things,  but 
she  tries  to  make  them  in  a  game  way. 
"Fun  on  the  Floor,"  she  calls  the  skills 
games,  placed  in  envelopes  for  the 
children  to  get  when  they're  ready  for 
the  next  activity  on  the  list.  One,  for 
example,  was  labeled  "Shopping 
Spree"  and  was  a  reading-spelling  exer- 
cise in  "What  you  can  buy  down- 
town." 

Mrs.  Myrick's  class  has  gone  down- 
town, too,  as  well  as  to  the  airport,  the 
post  office,  and  some  other  places. 
Around  St.  Patrick's  Day  they  went  to 
the  grocery  store  to  buy  ingredients 
for  mulligan  stew,  which  they  served 
to  each  other  at  school.  "And  we 
stopped  studying  community  helpers 
to  study  airplanes  -  because  all  of  a 
sudden,  they  wanted  to  learn  about 
airplanes."  She  commented,  "I  was 
amazed  that  these  kids  already  knew 
what  a  rudder  was." 

The  children  in  Mrs.  Myrick's  class 
also  discovered  gold  in  some  rocks 
they  were  studying,  and  they  appeared 
as  proficient  in  identifying  the  various 
types  as  any  college  geology  student 
would  be.  Igneous,  sedimentary,  and 
metamorphic  seemed  to  be  words  they 
were  comfortable  with.  Someone  also 
had  brought  some  Florida  sand  to 
school,  and  somebody  else,  with  his 
father's  help,  had  built  a  safe  to 
protect  the  gold-bearing  rocks. 

"I  could  never  go  back  to  the  old 
way,"  Mrs.  Myrick  said,  rather  empha- 
tically. "We've  been  teaching  kids  to 
learn  before  but  not  to  relate.  For 
instance,  not  long  ago  some  of  us  were 
discussing  the  color  brown  in  class  and 
asking  for  names  of  things  that  are 
that  color.  'I'm  brown,'  one  of  them 
said.  You  don't  expect  them  to  be  so 
nonchalant.  In  another  group  discus- 
sion, they  were  talking  about  fertiliz- 
ing eggs  and  somebody  suggested  ferti- 
lizer. Then  one  of  the  children  replied 
impatiently,  'Don't  you  know  it  takes 
a  rooster?'  You  just  never  know  what 


they're  thinking,  but  we're  teaching  a 
total  person  now,  and  I  could  never  go 
back." 

Although  East  Harper  School  is  an 
old  structure,  the  large  rooms  are 
bright  and  colorful  since  each  teacher 
was  permitted  to  choose  a  new  color 
scheme  of  her  own  during  remodeling. 
Mrs.  Brenda  Stroup  chose  a  warm 
orange  shade,  while  others  selected 
blues,  yellows,  and  so  on.  There  were 
two  or  three  boys  lying  on  the  carpet- 
ed floor,  propped  up  on  their  elbows 
as  they  read,  and  one  little  girl  chose 
to  sit  on  the  floor  on  the  window  side 
of  the  room.  Elsewhere  others  were 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities. 

"Fix  number  18  during  lunch," 
Mrs.  Stroup  said  casually  and  with  a 
smile  as  she  handed  back  one  little 
girl's  math  paper.  It  sounded  as  though 
the  problem  was  temporarily  out  of 
repair,  rather  than  worked  incorrectly. 

"Our  main  goal,  I  guess,  is  to 
develop  a  good  self-image  in  each 
child,"  she  said.  The  children  are  so 
much  happier  than  ever  before  and 
learning  just  as  much.  I  make  sure  of 
that.  They  go  right  to  work  in  the 
morning  as  they  arrive  since  they  don't 
have  to  wait  for  a  certain  bell  or  time. 
I  much  prefer  this  way  even  though  it 
means  a  busier  day.  You're  on  the  run 
all  the  time." 

One  little  boy  with  a  crippled  leg 
was  tying  the  shoelace  of  another,  who 
appeared  to  have  a  cleft  palate.  Mrs. 
Stroup  noted,  "Here,  they  have  been 
accepted  as  part  of  the  group  by  the 
non-special  education  pupils.  They  do 
what  they  can  do  and  there's  no 
harrassment.  I  think  that  in  a  more 
regimented  situation,  they  might  be 
looked  down  on." 

Mrs.  Stroup's  class  includes  both 
second  and  third  graders.  She  alluded 
to  the  school's  "inconspicuous  teach- 
er" philosophy  when  she  commented, 
"My  third  graders  have  been  great 
teachers.  In  fact,  they've  helped  so 
much  that  I've  just  been  one  of  the 
28." 

Nice  wide  corridors  are  for  art 
projects,  or  so  it  seemed  at  East 
Harper  Elementary  School.  Easels 
lined  many  hallways,  manned  by  ambi- 
tious K-3  artists  working  independent- 
ly of  any  direct  supervision.  Just  inside 
nearby  classroom  doors,  though,  were 
their  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  and 
fellow  classmates  -  all  on  call,  if 
needed.  It  seemed  conceivable  that 
every  one  of  the  children  that  day 
might  have  been  working  on  a  differ- 


ent activity.  But  then,  the  school 
operates  on  the  theory  that  each  one  is 
different  and  the  word  individual 
crops  up  repeatedly  in  its  literature. 

Study  toe  bones?  One  of  Mrs. 
Myrick's  little  girls  suddenly  wanted  to 
do  just  that,  for  some  reason.  But  who 
would  expect  a  primary  school  teacher 
to  be  really  knowledgeable  about  toe 
bones? 

"Your  daddy's  a  doctor.  I'll  bet  he 
could  tell  us  all  about  toe  bones, 
couldn't  he?"  Mrs.  Myrick  said  in 
response  to  the  little  girl's  request.  So 
she  jotted  down  a  note  to  the  doctor 
asking  him  if  he  would  drop  by  and 
tell  the  group  all  about  toe  bones. 
'There's  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a 
cat  in  this  system,"  Mrs.  Myrick 
laughed.  Besides  not  knowing  about  or 
particularly  caring  about  boning  up  on 
toe  bones,  she  was  getting  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  another  community 
resource  person's  ability  to  help  with 
the  job  of  education. 

Popular  support  for  a  State-sup- 
ported kindergarten-early  childhood 
education  program,  such  as  the  one  at 
East  Harper,  has  been  running  high  in 
recent  years.  But  even  with  1971 
General  Assembly  appropriations  of 
$4.3  million,  the  number  of  demon- 
stration centers  this  fall  will  barely 
reach  one  for  every  two  counties.  By 
1973,  there  will  be  one  such  center  in 
each  of  the  100  counties,  serving 
3,400  children.  Approximately  100/100 
children  in  North  Carolina  are  of 
kindergarten  age.  About  17,000  of 
these  are  in  private  kindergartens  and 
12,500  are  in  federally-supported  kin- 
dergartens. 

Comprehensive  studies  of  the  origi- 
nal eight  centers  have  consistently 
shown  that  children  who  attend  the 
demonstration  programs  are  far  better 
prepared  for  first-grade  work  than 
those  who  do  not.  (For  related  item, 
see  page  19.)  Also,  there  have  been 
strong  indications  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  dropouts  in  North  Carolina, 
which  peaks  around  grade  9,  can  be 
reduced  if  the  early  childhood  educa- 
tion sequence  can  be  more  thoroughly 
entrenched  into  the  school  system 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

When  there  might  be  an  East  Harp- 
er School  for  every  North  Carolina 
boy  and  girl  to  attend,  no  one  knows. 
The  people,  including  the  educators, 
appear  ready  and  eager  for  kindergar- 
ten to  be  added  to  the  State's  public 
school  system.  It  almost  seems  that 
only  the  State's  pocketbook  is  not  yet 
convinced  of  the  need. 


1N-SCH00L  TELEVISION 


Daytime  TV  for  schools  is  better  than  ever  -  and  there's  more  of 
it  for  more  students.  In  fact  there  is  something  for  almost 
everyone  in  grades  K-12. 

Images  and  Things  directs  the  attention  of  10- to  13-year-olds  to 
life's  aesthetic  and  humanistic  qualities.  This  is  something  new  in 
art  education  with  shopping  centers,  daydreams,  posters,  parades, 
cars,  trees,  and  other  such  common  subjects  perceived  in  new 
ways  through  the  eye  of  the  camera.  Thirty  20-minute  color 
telecasts  produced  by  a  consortium  of  26  education  agencies 
under  the  direction  of  National  Instructional  Television. 

Cultures:  Africa  and  Asia  uncovers  for  the  tenth-grade  student 
those  cultures  about  which  most  people  know  little,  and  leads 
him  to  inquire  into  the  rich  traditions  forming  the  present 
cultures  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Thirty-three  30-minute  programs 
developed  and  presented  by  Betty  Bullard,  TV  curriculum 
specialist  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mathematics  helps  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  math  student 
to  develop  a  deeper  understanding  of  his  world  through  an 
increased  awareness  of  the  many  ways  man  uses  mathematics. 
Fifteen  15-minute  color  telecasts  developed  by  Margo  Perkins, 
TV  curriculum  specialist  for  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Mathematics  in  the  News  keeps  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  math  student  informed  on  the  mathematical  aspects 


of  State,  national,  and  world  news.  This  series  alternates  weeks 
with  Mathematics. 

The  Electric  Company  makes  learning  to  read  more  fun  for 
children  between  ages  7  and  10.  The  TV  curriculum  stresses 
decoding  of  print  through  the  use  of  sound/spelling  correspond- 
ence, with  emphasis  always  placed  on  reading  for  meaning.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  30-minute  telecasts  produced  and  distributed 
nationally  by  the  Children's  Television  Workshop. 

Nobody  But  Yourself  is  a  televised  drug  education  program  for 
the  junior  high  school  student.  Through  the  technique  of  peer 
teaching,  the  student  becomes  involved  in  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  drug  abuse,  arrives  at  alternatives  to  the  drug  experi- 
ences, and  relates  these  choices  to  his  personal  decision  making. 
Six  20-minute  color  telecasts  distributed  nationally  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service. 

Ready?  Set...  Go!  encourages  the  primary  child  to  find  out 
what  his  body  can  do,  where  it  can  move,  and  how  the  elements 
of  time  and  force  affect  its  motion.  Thirty  20-minute  programs 
developed  and  produced  by  National  Instructional  Television. 

Other  series  returning  to  the  in-school  television  schedule  include: 

Ripples;  The  Granny  Series;  United  States  History,  eleventh 
grade;  Physical  Science,  ninth  grade;  Exploring  the  World  of 
Science,  grades  1-3;  Let's  Learn  to  Think,  children  with  mental 
ages  5-7;  and  Sesame  Street,  preschoolers. 

For  teachers'  guides  and  more  information,  write  to  Television 
Services,  Division  of  Educational  Media,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


8:50 
9:00 

9:10 
9:15 

9:30 
10:00 
11:00 

11:15 

11:30 

11:45 

12:30 
1:00 

1:15 
1:20 
1:30 
1:40 
1:50 

2:00 

2:05 

2:15 

2:20 
2:30 


United  States  History  (30)      Mathematics  or  Mathematics 
in  the  News*  (15)  (R) 

Mathematics  or  Mathematics 
in  the  News*  (15)  (R) 
Physical  Science  (30)  (R)        Let's  Learn  To  Think  (30 
Sesame  Street  (60)  Sesame  Street  (60) 

*Nobody  But  Yourself(20)    Cultures:  Africa  &  Asia  (30) 


Mathematics  or  Mathematics 

in  the  News*  (15)  (R) 

Mathematics  or  Mathematics 

in  the  News*  (15)  (R) 

The  Electric  Company  (30)    The  Electric  Company  (30) 

United  States  History 

(30)  (R)  Ready?  Set..  .Go!  (20)  (R) 


Physical  Science  (30)  (R) 


Ready?  Set  .  .  .Go!  (20) 


Images  &  Things  (20)  (R) 


Images  &  Things  (20)  (R) 
Granny  (20) 


Ripples  (15) 


United  States  History  (30) 


Ready?  Set  .  .  .Go!  (20)  (R) 


Images  &  Things  (20)  (R) 


Cultures:  Africa  &  Asia 
(30)  (R) 


Ripples  (15)  (R) 

Physical  Science  (30)  Let's  Learn  To  Think  (30)      Physical  Science  (30) 

Sesame  Street  (60)  Sesame  Street  (60)  Sesame  Street  (60) 

Mathematics  or  Mathematics       Cultures:  Africa  &  Asia( 30)    Granny  (20)  (R) 

in  the  News*  (15)  (R) 

Mathematics  or  Mathematics 

in  the  News*  (15)  (R) 


The  Electric  Company  (30)  The  Electric  Company  (30)     The  Electric  Company  (30) 

Exploring  the  World  of  United  States  History 

Science  (20)  (30)  (R) 

Ripples  (15)  (R) 

Physical  Science  (30)  (R)  Images  &  Things  (20)  (R)        Physical  Science  (30)  (R) 

Mathematics  or  Mathematics 

in  the  News*  (15)  (R) 
Nobody  But  Yourself  (20)  (R)  Mathematics  or  Mathematics 

in  the  News*  (15)  (R) 

Mathematics  or  Mathematics 

in  the  News*  (15)  (R) 

Mathematics  or  Mathematics 
in  the  News**  (15)  (R) 

Cultures:  Africa  &  Asia 
(30)  (R) 


"Nobody  But  Yourself  begins  November  1. 
"Programs  alternate. 

(30)  30-minute  program,  etc. 

(R)  Repeat 


Broadcasting  over  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Educational  Television  Network: 
Chapel  Hill  WUNC  (4)  Linville  WUNE  (17)  Asheville  WUNF     (33) 

Columbia     WUND  (2)         Concord  WUNG  (59)         Wilmington  WUNJ  (39) 
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Today's  teacher  finds  himself  in  an 
increasingly  complex  and  difficult 
role.  Some  frontier  thinking  and  acting 
must  take  place  in  teacher  education  if 
teachers  are  to  meet  today's  educa- 
tional challenges  and  the  challenge  of 
tomorrow.  Teacher  education  in  North 
Carolina  is  already  in  transition.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe 
the  stages  in  the  development  of  teach- 
er education  and  to  forecast  some 
developments  which  may  be  appearing 
on  the  horizon.  These  developmental 
stages,  which  are  bases  for  State  certi- 
fication are  identified  as  course  and 
hour-based,  program  approval-based, 
competency-based,  and  performance- 
based. 

Course  And  Hour-Based  Teacher 
Education 

The  concept  of  basing  teacher  edu- 
cation and  certification  on  State  stipu- 
lated hours  and  courses  was  begun  in 
the  early  twenties  after  many  years  of 
moving  in  that  direction.  It  was 
deemed  wise,  early  in  history,  to  re- 
quire a  person  to  have  a  certificate 
before  permitting  him  to  teach.  During 
the  colonial  period  in  America,  certifi- 
cation or  its  equivalent  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  church,  usually  through 
the  ministers  of  the  towns. 

Gradually  the  responsibility  was  as- 
sumed by  civil  authorities.  The  first 
law  in  North  Carolina  concerning  certi- 
fication was  enacted  in  1840,  a  law 
that  made  it  the  duty  of  the  local 
school  commission  to  contract  with 
some  suitable  teacher.  Later  in  the 
'40's  a  law  was  passed  which  provided 
for  a  county  committee  on  examina- 
tions, whose  duty  it  was  to  determine 
the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  of 
all  applicants  for  employment  as 
teachers.  Under  that  law,  no  person 
could  teach  unless  he  held  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

A  new  constitution  was  ratified  in 
North  Carolina  in  1868,  and  under  it  a 
new  school  law  was  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing year.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  was  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  county  examiner,  whose  duties  in- 
cluded the  examination  of  teachers 
and  the  issuance  of  teaching  certifi- 
cates.  In   1881,  the  county  superin- 


tendent was  given  authority  to  exam- 
ine applicants  for  teaching  and  as  the 
nineteenth  century  came  to  its  conclu- 
sion, certification  authority  was  large- 
ly in  the  hands  of  local  and  county 
school  officials.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  a  nationwide  trend  toward  the 
centralization  of  certification  at  the 
State  level  was  beginning,  and  the 
trend  continued  during  the  early  part 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  trend  is 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
states  with  the  issuance  of  certificates 
completely  controlled  by  the  state 
increased  from  3  in  1898  to  42  in 
1940.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  recog- 
nized in  every  state  as  a  state  function. 
In  North  Carolina,  and  quite  gen- 
erally throughout  the  nation,  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  certification  authori- 
ty at  the  State  level  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  process  of  credit 
analysis  in  determining  eligibility  to 
teach.  Under  the  system,  certain  speci- 
fic courses  in  stipulated  amounts,  as 
measured  by  semester  hours  of  credit, 
were  required  for  the  various  certifi- 
cates. This  procedure  was  the  only 
avenue  to  certification  from  1921  un- 
til 1962,  and  it  served  the  State  well 
during  that  time.  By  1962,  it  was  felt 
that  the  process  of  preparing  teachers 
had  matured  beyond  a  course  and 
hour  system  as  stipulated  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  education  agency. 

Program  Approval-Based  Teacher 
Education 

As  a  replacement  for  the  traditional 
approach  which  attempted  to  guaran- 
tee teacher  competency  through  a 
course  and  hour  analysis  process  in  the 
State  certification  office,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  1962  adopted  a 
new  approach  for  the  pre-service  prep- 
aration of  teachers  known  as  the  "ap- 
proved program  approach"  in  teacher 
education  and  certification.  The  ap- 
proach focuses  on  the  program  as 
developed  and  implemented  at  the 
college  or  university  level. 

On  the  basis  of  broad  State  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  each  institution 
develops  its  own  teacher  education 
program.  The  institutions  that  meet 
the  approved  program  test  of  the  State 
Board  of   Education  are  granted  ap- 


proval, and  the  graduates  are  automati- 
cally certificated  upon  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  college  or  university 
involved.  Institutional  and  program 
approval  involves  as  a  first  step  a  team 
of  professional  educators  and  academi- 
cians, with  some  State  department 
personnel,  visiting  a  campus,  analyzing 
teacher  education  programs,  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  improve- 
ment. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  is  a 
review  of  the  visitation  committee's 
reports  and  recommendations  by  a 
committee  known  as  the  State  Evalua- 
tion Committee  on  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. This  committee,  appointed  by 
the  State  Superintendent  and  State 
Board  of  Education,  is  composed  of 
members  from  public  and  private  col- 
leges, public  schools,  and  the  public  at 
large,  and  operates  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  evaluating  program  re- 
ports submitted  by  visiting  commit- 
tees, the  evaluation  committee  strives 
to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  program 
development  by  recognizing  strengths 
and  calling  attention  to  weaker  aspects 
of  programs.  Recommendations  of  the 
committee  are  made  to  the  State 
Superintendent  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Obviously,  the  improvement  of 
pre-service  teacher  preparation  must 
take  place  in  the  setting  of  the  initial 
preparation.  Therefore,  it  appears  logi- 
cal that  on-site  visits  to  the  college  or 
university  campus  and  attempts  to 
determine  whether  the  preparation 
program  provided  is  of  high  quality 
have  far  greater  promise  for  improving 
the  pre-service  preparation  of  teachers 
than  does  the  course  and  hour  stipula- 
tion process  as  administered  at  the 
State  level.  The  approved  program 
process  through  the  State  standards 
and  guidelines  is  designed  to  promote 
the  continued  development  and  im- 
provement of  teacher  education.  High 
admission  standards  to  college  teacher 
education  programs,  total  institutional 
involvement  in  the  programs,  an  en- 
riched curriculum,  meaningful  student 
teaching  experiences,  and  adequate 
faculties,  facilities,  equipment,  and 
supplies  for  the  programs  offered  are 
emphasized.  Increasing  commitment 
to  the  program  is  being  observed  on 
college  and  university  campuses  as 
presidents,  deans,  and  their  faculties 
are  studying  and  overhauling  their 
programs  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers. 


Competency-Based  Teacher 
Education 

While  it  is  felt  that  the  approved 
program  approach  has  served  well  in 
behalf  of  teacher  education  and  is  a 
great  improvement  over  credit  count- 
ing in  the  State  certification  office,  a 
further  step  may  be  necessary  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  real  problem,  which  is 
teacher  competency.  The  approved 
program  approach,  with  its  focus  on 
the  program,  has  emphasized  the  pro- 
cess of  teacher  education  while  assum- 
ing that  the  product  would  take  care 
of  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  strong 
prospective  teachers  may  very  likely 
graduate  from  weak  teacher  education 
programs  just  as  weak  prospects  may 
go  through  relatively  strong  programs. 
Therefore,  rather  than  having  the  com- 
plete focus  on  the  program,  perhaps 
there  should  be  more  emphasis  on 
teacher  competencies  geared  to  bring- 
ing about  appropriate  behavioral  re- 
sponses from  students. 

Under  this  approach,  institutions 
would  de-emphasize  meeting  specific 
requirements,  taking  a  certain  number 
and  sequence  of  courses,  and  accumu- 
lating credentials,  and  instead  would 
have  a  system  that  values  competency 
and,  in  turn,  performance.  The  com- 
petency-based program  would  be  both 
humanized  and  individualized  in  na- 
ture. Instead  of  a  mass  approach  to 
teaching  and  learning,  there  would  be 
a  highly  individualized  concept.  Com- 
petencies and  objectives  to  be  achieved 
would  be  specified  and  the  student 
would  achieve  them  at  his  own  rate  of 
progress,  each  person  moving  as  quick- 
ly as  he  wished  and  was  able  to. 

This  calls  for  a  program  designed  to 
facilitate  the  student's  achievement  of 
the  competencies  and  objectives. 
There  would  be  some  method  designed 
to  measure  the  student's  level  of  mas- 
tery in  relation  to  his  objectives  to 
determine  what,  if  any,  instructional 
activities  he  needed  to  experience.  The 
approach  would  definitely  enhance 
possibilities  for  self -pacing,  independ- 
ent study,  individualization,  and  per- 
sonalization. 

Kevin  A.  Ryan  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  offers  valuable  insight  on  this 
approach.  He  uses  the  military  as  an 
illustration:  "Typically,  the  military 
prepares  men  for  new  roles  by  training 
them  to  perform  the  skills  appropriate 
to  the  roles.  For  example,  each  year 
the  military  takes  thousands  of  non- 
pilots  and  transforms  them  into  skilled 
professional  pilots.  The  performance 


curriculum  for  pilot  training  resulted 
from  the  examination  of  the  pilot's 
role  -  what  he  must  do,  how  he  must 
be  able  to  perform.  Once  the  curricu- 
lum builders  had  clear  goals  in  mind, 
they  set  out  to  design  and  test  a 
curriculum  that  would  bring  non-pilots 
up  to  the  performance  level  of  pilots. 
The  resulting  curriculum  is  directed  by 
a  set  of  very  clear  objectives,  provides 
knowledge  and  develops  skills  to  reach 
those  objectives,  and  systematically 
measures  its  effectiveness  by  checking 
on  how  well  its  trainees  are  fulfilling 
the  objectives." 

The  competency-based  teacher  edu- 
cation program  would  have  similar 
features.  It  would  recognize  that  varie- 
ty in  teacher  preparation  is  not  only 
inevitable,  but  desirable.  All  prospec- 
tive teachers  would  not  be  forced  to 
fit  into  a  single  pattern  of  courses. 
Provision  would  be  made  for  personal- 
ized programs  of  study  that  recognized 
individual  differences  in  needs  and 
requirements. 

In  developing  the  program  de- 
scribed above,  several  sequential  steps 
will  be  required.  First,  the  preparation 
program  of  each  teaching  field  of 
specialization  should  be  built  upon  a 
clear-cut  statement  of  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  that  specialization 
field  in  the  public  school  curriculum. 
Obviously,  this  calls  for  a  well-formu- 
lated statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
program  in  the  public  school  setting, 
including  the  type  of  behaviors  in 
children  which  are  expected  to  be 
fostered  through  the  services  of  the 
teaching  personnel.  Once  this  is  ac- 
complished, the  logical  step  to  follow 
would  be  to  develop  a  full  and  clear 
statement  of  the  competencies  needed 
by  teachers  if  they  are  to  adequately 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram and  provide  the  desired  services. 
The  competencies  should  include  the 
attitudes,  knowledges,  understandings, 
and  skills  that  are  required,  and  the 
degree  of  expertness  necessary  for  a 
beginning  teacher.  The  next  and  final 
step  would  be  to  develop  the  guide- 
lines for  the  preparation  program.  The 
guidelines  should  be  competency- 
aimed  and  should  allow  for  flexibility 
and  diverseness,  while  still  providing 
structure  and  direction.  Individual  per- 
formance in  lieu  of  formal  instruction 
and  experimentation  with  the  objec- 
tive of  developing  better  programs 
should  be  built-in  features  of  the 
guidelines.  These  steps  are  currently 
being  followed  as  committees  are 
studying  the  teacher  education  pro- 


gram in  the  State. 

Once  developed,  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  will  depend  on 
colleges  and  public  schools  establishing 
new  kinds  of  relationships  so  that  each 
agency  might  intervene  more  produc- 
tively in  the  sphere  of  the  other. 

Colleges  and  universities  must  cease 
to  be  considered  producers  of  trained 
personnel  with  school  systems  the 
helpless  consumers.  There  must  be  a 
merger  of  producers  and  consumers 
and  an  end  to  the  meaningless  distinc- 
tions between  pre-service  and  in-serv- 
ice preparation.  The  pre-service  pro- 
gram is  only  the  beginning  stage  in  the 
establishment  of  teacher  competence. 
It  will  continue  to  be  a  difficult  and 
challenging  problem  to  decide  what 
pre-service  preparation  is  best  for  a 
person  who  is  going  to  teach.  However 
well  this  is  done,  no  program  of 
pre-service  preparation  is  going  to  turn 
out  a  finished  product.  Initial  prepara- 
tion must  be  supplemented  by  well-or- 
ganized and  meaningful  continuous 
study  in  the  public  school  setting.  In 
the  years  ahead,  high  quality  in-service 
education  on  the  job  will  have  to  be  a 
necessary  and  deliberately  planned 
part  of  the  preparation  of  all  profes- 
sionals. 

The  administration  of  a  State-wide 
competency-based  teacher  education 
program  would  be  on  the  approved 
program  principle,  a  concept  with  con- 
siderable maturity  in  the  State  in  both 
pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  edu- 
cation programs.  The  overall  program 
would  need  a  carefully  structured 
working  relationship  between  and 
among  the  colleges  and  universities, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  State  Board  of  Education, 
public  schools,  and  professional  associ- 
ations. The  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  would  be  a  catalyst,  a 
facilitator,  a  supporting  staff,  and  a 
responsible  leadership  agency. 

Performance-Based  Teacher 
Education 

Competence,  operationally  defined, 
is  performance,  a  performance  which 
can  be  observed,  analyzed,  commented 
on,  and,  in  some  manner,  measured.  A 
demonstrated  ability  to  teach  is  the 
best  evidence  of  teaching  ability.  Re- 
cent pressures  for  credibility,  and 
more  recently  accountability,  have 
stimulated  a  quest  for  ways  to  base 
teacher  education  more  directly  on  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  teach  and  to 
facilitate  learning.  When  teacher  com- 
petencies have   been  adequately  de- 
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fined,  the  measurement  of  perform- 
ance will  be  more  readily  attainable. 

A  performance-based  system  would 
place  greater  responsibility  on  the 
teacher  training  agency  and  the  public 
schools  and  would  involve  developing 
a  system  for  evaluating  the  quality  of 
student  performance  and  continued 
evaluation  of  teacher  performance  on 
the  job.  This  means  extending  the 
period  of  teacher  preparation  into  the 
first  several  years  of  teaching  and, 
consequently,  a  merging  of  pre-service 
and  in-service  efforts  and  activities 
with  one  focus,  among  others,  on  the 
career  development  needs  of  teachers. 

Currently  there  is  no  career  pattern 
in  teaching  in  the  State.  The  beginner 
and  the  veteran  have  essentially  the 
same  responsibility,  role,  and  status. 
There  is  no  advancement  in  teaching 
except  promotion  out  of  the  class- 
room. 

The  performance-based  approach  in 
teacher  education  and  certification 
would  encourage  identification  of 
levels  of  teacher  competence  and  de- 
velopment of  career  patterns.  This 
means  that  in  a  school  setting  there 
might  be  a  staff  of  professionals  and 


paraprofessionals  in  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent assignments  with  some  staff  mem- 
bers performing  tasks  more  intricate 
than  others,  with  some  in  highly 
specialized  roles  requiring  lengthy  and 
intensive  preparation  and  still  others  in 
less  demanding  roles.  Differentiated, 
flexible  ways  of  organizing  and  utiliz- 
ing both  time  and  talent  appear  to  be 
essential  in  creating  a  more  efficient 
learning  environment.  Within  the 
framework  of  these  approaches,  per- 
formance would  have  a  dominant 
place. 

The  development  and  application 
of  performing  criteria  will  be  difficult 
and  will  require  the  concerted  effort 
of  all  groups:  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  college  personnel.  The 
local  school  organization  and  profes- 
sional associations  would  take  on  in- 
creasing responsibility  as  the  focus  of 
evaluation  sharpens  on  performance. 
The  structured  and  cooperative  work- 
ing relationship  between  and  among 
the  colleges  and  universities,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  public  schools, 
and  professional  associations  would 
assume  added  significance. 


Conclusion 

The  movement  toward  the  perform- 
ance-based program,  the  last  sequential 
developmental  stage  described  above, 
will  be  gradual,  but  it  should  be 
steady.  Moving  through  the  stages  of 
development  should  not  necessarily 
mean  throwing  out  completely  an  old 
system  or  systems  and  putting  in  a 
new  system.  Instead,  the  whole  pro- 
cess should  be  a  planned  evolution 
with  the  objective  of  combining  the 
best  of  the  old  with  the  new.  Commit- 
tees are  currently  set  up  with  a  direc- 
tive to  make  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  teacher  education 
with  the  goal  being  to  shift  the  focus 
of  preparation  from  being  completely 
on  the  program  to  more  emphasis  on 
the  product.  It  is  felt  that  a  movement 
eventually  toward  some  type  of  per- 
formance-based approach  is  manda- 
tory. It  would  enhance  the  credibility 
of  the  teacher  education  and  certifica- 
tion process  and  strengthen  teaching  as 
a  profession.  It  is  further  felt  that 
through  such  a  system,  public  confi- 
dence in  the  teaching  profession  would 
be  greatly  enhanced. 


SUPERINTENDENT  CHANGES 


Twenty-three  of  the  State's  school  systems  have  had  superintendent 
changes  since  last  year.  In  the  following  list,  the  name  of  the  system's  new 
superintendent  and  his  previous  position  are  given  first,  followed  by  the 
name  and  present  position  of  the  former  superintendent. 


ALAMANCE:  Robert  A.  Nelson,  assistant  superintendent,  Burke  County; 
replaced  John  Deason,  now  superintendent  in  North  Wilkesboro. 

CAMDEN:  Philip  L.  Beaman,  assistant  superintendent,  Wilson  City; 
replaced  Dempsey  B.  Burgess,  retired. 

CLEVELAND:  Vincent  Colombo,  principal  of  Rocky  Mount  High  School 
(Nash);  replaced  Walter  B.  Thomas,  retired. 

CLINTON:  Frank  B.  Greer,  principal  of  Wilkes  Central  High  School  (North 
Wilkesboro);  replaced  E.  C.  Sipe,  retired. 

EDEN:  William  C.  Pressley,  administrative  assistant,  Eden;  replaced  John 
M.  Hough,  retired. 

ELIZABETH  CITY/PASQUOTANK:  Harry  H.  Thomas,  director  of  instruc- 
tion Elizabeth  City/Pasquotank;  replaced  B.  Paul  Hammack,  now  superin- 
tendent in  Union  County. 

FAYETTEVILLE:  R.  Max  Abbott,  assistant  State  superintendent  for 
administrative  services  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
replaced  C.  Reid  Ross,  retired. 

HYDE:  D.  Scott  Coble,  ESEA  director,  Hyde;  replaced  R.  O.  Singletary, 
resigned  to  go  into  private  business. 

KANNAPOLIS:  Grier  A.  Bradshaw,  superintendent,  North  Wilkesboro; 
replaced  W.  J.  Bullock,  retired. 

LENOIR:  Ramon  L.  Davis,  principal  at  North  Lenoir  High  School  (Lenoir 
County);  replaced  H.  H.  Bullock,  retired. 


LEXINGTON:  William  E.  Niven,  assistant  superintendent,  Caswell;  re- 
placed Jack  Davis,  now  headmaster  at  Cape  Fear  Academy  in  Wilmington. 

McDOWELL:  James  E.  Johnson,  associate  superintendent,  McDowell; 
replaced  Culver  R.  Dale,  now  director  of  the  Far  West  Regional  Education 
Center. 

MAXTON:  Roy  Deal,  associate  superintendent,  Orange  County;  replaced; 
David  M.  Singley,  now  superintendent  in  Sampson  County. 

MONROE:  Thomas  Batchelor,  ESEA  Title  III  director,  Durham  County; 
replaced  Oscar  W.  Broome,  retired. 

MONTGOMERY:  John  T.  Jones,  principal  of  Aycock  Junior  High  School 
(Greenville);  replaced  C.  Wade  Mobley,  now  superintendent  in  Rowan 
County. 

MOORESVILLE:  William  L.  Brown,  assistant  superintendent,  Mooresville; 
replaced  Roland  R.  Morgan,  retired. 

NORTH  WILKESBORO:  John  Deason,  superintendent,  Alamance  County; 
replaced  Grier  A.  Bradshaw,  now  superintendent  in  Kannapolis. 

ROWAN:  C.  Wade  Mobley,  superintendent,  Montgomery  County;  replaced 
Jesse  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  retired. 

SAMPSON:  David  M.  Singley,  superintendent,  Maxton;  replaced  J.  T. 
Denning,  retired. 

UNION:  B.  Paul  Hammack,  superintendent,  Elizabeth  City/Pasquotank; 
replaced  Dan  Davis,  retired. 

YADKIN:  Edward  R.  Lakey,  associate  superintendent,  Yadkin;  replaced' 
Fred  C.  Hobson,  retired. 

YANCEY:  Edgar  F.  Hunter,  principal  of  Burnsville  Elementary  School 
(Yancey);  replaced  Landrum  Wilson,  resigned. 
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School  Library  Competition  Open 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  has  announced  its  tenth  annual 
School  Library  Awards  competition,  offering  national  recognition 
and  $5,000  in  cash  gifts  to  school  systems  showing  significant 
improvement  of  their  elementary  school  library  media  centers. 

Given  with  the  advisory  assistance  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Librarians,  the  School  Library  Awards  are 
presented  annually  to  as  many  as  10  school  systems  which,  with 
due  consideration  of  resources,  show  the  greatest  growth  and 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  good  library  media  service  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole.  The  three 
top  school  systems  will  receive  cash  awards  of  $2,500,  $1,500, 
and  $1,000  respectively  during  National  Library  Week,  April 
16-22, 1972. 

The  1972  awards  will  be  the  last  ones  made  under  the  present 
criteria,  which  emphasize  growth  and  improvement  in  developing 


school  library  media  centers.  School  systems  which  have  made 
recent  progress  in  providing  adequate  salaried  staff,  budget, 
materials,  collections  and  services,  and  physical  facilities  are 
particularly  encouraged  to  apply. 

According  to  a  Britannica  statement,  elementary  school  library 
media  programs  that  have  been  recently  implemented  have  just  as 
good  a  chance  of  winning  an  award  as  those  that  are  improving 
upon  an  already  established  program. 

Any  school  system  -  public,  parochial,  or  private  -  is  eligible 
to  apply  for  the  1972  awards.  For  application  forms,  write  to 
Mrs.  Judith  Garitano,  Chief  Consultant  for  Field  Services, 
Division  of  Educational  Media,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602.  Completed  applications  must 
be  submitted  by  Mrs.  Garitano  to  the  contest  officials  by 
November  15, 1971. 


LINC  Completes  Second  Kindergarten  Study 


The  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  (LINC)  recently 
completed  the  second  annual  evaluation  of  North  Carolina's 
State-supported  kindergartens.  As  last  year,  results  show  that 
children  who  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  State-supported 
kindergartens  mentally  "outgrow"  those  who  attend  no  kinder- 
garten and  are  consequently  better  prepared  for  starting  school. 

About  700  kindergarten-age  students  who  attended  the  State's 
18  early  childhood  education  centers  during  the  last  school  year 
were  evaluated  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year.  A  control 
group  of  200  children  who  did  not  attend  kindergarten  were 
evaluated  for  comparison.  Both  groups,  LINC  reported,  were 
similar  in  background  and  represented  a  typical  racial  mix. 

On  the  Draw-A-Man  Test,  children  in  the  kindergarten 
program  gained  one  year  and  three  months  in  mental  maturity  as 
compared  with  an  eight-month  gain  by  the  non-kindergarten 
children.  This  gave  the  program  participants  a  mental  age  gain  of 
seven  months  over  the  control  group. 

On  the  TOBE  (Test  of  Basic  Experiences)  Language  Test,  the 
kindergarteners  scored  in  the  lower  fourth  of  a  national  sample  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  year's  end,  the  group  had  entered 
the  top  third  of  the  national  sample.  By  contrast,  the  control 


group  entered  the  year  in  the  lower  fourth,  and  at  year's  end  were 
,  still  in  the  lower  half  of  the  sample. 

Kindergarten  children  taking  the  TOBE  Mathematics  Test 
began  the  year  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  national  sample  and 
finished  the  year  well  over  the  half-way  mark.  Control-group 
children  began  in  the  lower  fourth  and  finished  well  below  the 
half-way  mark. 

On  the  Peabody  Picture- Vocabulary  Test,  the  kindergarten 
group  showed  a  gain  of  nine  IQ  points  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
while  the  control  group  gained  only  four  points. 

All  tests,  LINC  officials  said,  reflect  mental  maturity,  show 
conclusively  that  State  kindergarten  children  advance  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  non-kindergarten  children,  and  strongly  support 
the  case  for  extending  State-supported  kindergartens  to  the  entire 
State. 

Combined  "A"  and  "B"  Budget  appropriations  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  $4.3  million  in  support  of  the  kindergarten- 
early  childhood  education  program  will  permit  expansion  to  53 
demonstration  centers  this  fall  and  to  100  centers,  one  in  each 
county,  by  1973. 
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They'RE  GErriNG  iNTO  tIhe  swiivi 


Can  a  required  course  ever  achieve 
the  same  popularity  with  students  as 
one  they  take  just  because  they  want 
to? 

The  students  at  Granite  Falls  High 
School  in  Granite  Falls  say  yes,  and 
the  must  program  for  the  174  ninth 
graders  is  swimming.  So  anxious  were 
they  for  the  spring  portion  of  the 
two-stage  swimming  unit  to  get  under 
way  that  they  voluntarily  scrubbed 
mud  from  spring  rains  off  the  hoses 
which  filled  the  pool,  and  they  did 
other  odds-and-ends  jobs  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  course. 

GFHS  Principal  Bill  Metcalf  proud- 
ly credits  two  of  the  school's  physical 
education  faculty  members  with  the 
instant  success  of  the  swimming  pro- 
gram. "Coach  Don  Kirkpatrick,"  he 
said,  "is  by  nature  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  people  in  his  field.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  our  athletic 
director,  he  is  active  on  the  recreation 
commission  for  the  William  B.  Shuford 
Community  Center,  where  the  pool 
our  students  use  is  located. 

"And  we  were  extremely  fortunate 
to  find  Mrs.  Peggy  Stooksbury,  a 
licensed  swimming  instructor  who  also 
is  proficient  in  gymnastics.  She  has  a 
fantastic  knack  for  breaking  down 
barriers  that  might  keep  the  timid 
(even  some  of  our  biggest  boys)  from 
learning  to  swim." 

Scheduled  in  two  phases,  the  swim- 
ming unit  of  the  ninth  grade  health 
and  physical  education  course  is  of- 
fered three  weeks  in  the  fall  (beginning 
last  year)  and  two  weeks  in  the  spring, 
or  as  near  to  that  as  mountain  weather 
conditions  permit.  There  are  also  a 
couple  of  elective  sections  for  ad- 
vanced swimmers  in  the  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  classes. 

A  visit  to  Granite  Falls  revealed 
that  quiet  and  systematized  it's  not, 
when  the  warning  bell  for  swim  time 
rings.  Swimsuit-clad  teenagers  seemed 
to  be  jumping  out  of  the  walls  of  the 
school  gymnasium  as  they  made  a 
beeline  for  the  activity  bus,  which 
would  take  them  to  the  community 
center,  about  eight-tenths  of  a  mile 
down  the  road. 


Both  boys  and  girls  were  in  the 
swimming  classes,  and  only  one  ninth 
grader  was  unable  to  participate  in 
that  portion  of  the  ninth  grade  health 
and  PE  course.  His  religion  prohibited 
coeducational  swimming. 

One  of  the  students  led  the  warm- 
up  exercises,  calling  the  run-in-place, 
bend,  stretch,  and  similar  directives  in 
a  rather  professional  manner  resem- 
bling that  of  a  full-fledged  coach. 

Satisfied  that  the  anxious  swimmers 
were  sufficiently  warmed  up,  the  stu- 
dent halted  activity  with,  "Okay, 
that's  enough,"  only  to  be  reminded 
by  Mrs.  Stooksbury,  "Breathing?" 

"Oh  yeah ...  breathing,"  he  re- 
membered, so  they  practiced  that. 

Then,  it  became  one  big  splash-in  as 
the  students  jumped  into  the  real  swim 
of  things,  the  less  accomplished  ones 
at  the  shallow  section  of  the  angular 
pool  and  the  more  self-confident  ones 
at  the  deep  end. 

While  Mrs.  Stooksbury  coached, 
coaxed,  and  praised  the  neophytes, 
Kirkpatrick  was  challenging  the  more 
accomplished  swimmers  at  the  deep 
end,  using  the  life-saver  pole  as  a  lure 
when  necessary. 

Kirkpatrick  shouted  above  the 
noise  of  the  excited  wave-makers  at 
the  deep  end,  "Last  fall  we  had  about 
40  ninth-grade  nonswimmers.  Now 
we've  turned  at  least  20  of  them 
loose."  Then  he  laughed,  "Oh,  we've 
gone  in  several  times  to  pull  somebody 
up,  but  they've  all  gone  back  in  the 
very  next  day." 

Mrs.  Stooksbury  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  girls  in  her  advanced 
section  were  preparing  a  water  ballet. 
"They  also  do  some  stunts,  and  a 
viewing  window  helps  them  see  what 
these  actions  do  and  should  look  like 
underwater,"  she  explained. 

What  do  parents  think  of  the  new 
mandatory  swimming  unit?  "Oh, 
we've  had  a  few  complaints,"  Kirk- 
patrick replied.  "Some  were  concerned 
about  the  cool  weather  this  spring,  and 
we  got  a  few  phone  calls." 

He  recalled  one  episode  in  particu- 
lar. "One  of  my  students  ran  up  to  me 


and  said,  'My  mother  said  to  give  you 
this  note.'  Well,  she  did  give  it  to  me 
for  a  second,  and  then  she  grabbed  it 
back.  I  suppose  she  felt  that  she  had 
done  all  that  her  mother  had  required, 
and  the  next  thing  I  knew,  she  had 
jumped  into  the  pool." 

The  Granite  Falls  personnel  noted 
that  it  was  Norman  Leafe,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Health,  Safety,  Physi- 
cal Education,  and  Civil  Defense  Edu- 
cation at  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  suggested  the 
possibility  of  the  school's  using  the 
nearby  community  center's  physical 
resources  for  swimming  instruction, 
and  more  recently,  for  tennis.  Leafe 
commented,  "The  possibilities  there 
were  so  promising.  Coach  Kirkpatrick 
showed  me  the  pool  site  when  I  was 
up  there  over  a  year  ago.  Frankly,  I'm 
thrilled  with  the  swimming  program 
they've  developed.  They've  really  done 
a  remarkable  job." 

Nearly  everyone  would  agree  that 
swimming  is  good  exercise.  The  Gran- 
ite Falls  High  School  students  leave  no 
doubts  that  it's  also  fun.  And  Mrs. 
Stooksbury  pointed  out  other  advan- 
tages of  swimming  for  those  teenagers 
not  inclined  to  engage  in  team  sports. 
"It's  a  very  individual  thing,"  she  said, 
"so  there's  no  we-don't-want-you-on- 
o  u  r-vo  1 1 ey  ba  I  l-team-because-you're- 
not-good-enough  attitude  among  the 
more  athletic  students." 

But  the  most  important  single  bit 
of  philosophy  among  all  learn-to-swim 
advocates  would  have  to  be  the  safety 
or  life-saving  factor.  The  Granite  Falls 
faculty  members  noted  that,  although 
some  of  their  students  had  never  had 
contact  with  the  water  before  the 
program  started,  they  may  some  day 
be  faced  with  a  sink-or-swim  predica- 
ment. Coach  Kirkpatrick  noted, 
"There  are  even  some  universities 
these  days  that  will  not  award  a 
student  a  diploma  unless  he  can  swim, 
and  we're  delighted." 

"At  least  our  students  are  learning 
to  survive  in  the  water,"  Mrs.  Stooks- 
bury summarized.  "But  the  best  part  is 
that  they're  finding  out  they  can  do 
more  than  they  think." 
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DIVISION  OF  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  ESTABLISHED 

Last  May,  a  Division  of  Compensatory  Education  was  organ- 
ized within  the  Program  Services  Area  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Compensatory  education  is  the  currently 
accepted  term  for  special  programs  that  help  disadvantaged 
children  make  up  for  their  social,  economic,  and  educational 
handicaps  and  catch  up  with  their  fellow  learners. 

Harold  H.  Webb  was  named  Special  Assistant  for  Compensa- 
tory Education,  working  under  Assistant  State  Superintendent 
Jerome  H.  Melton.  The  new  division  will  encompass  ESEA 
(Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act)  Title  1  programs  in 
institutions  serving  the  neglected,  delinquent,  and  handicapped; 
Follow  Through  projects;  and  the  Migrant  Education  Section. 

Webb  explained  that  current  trends  in  effective  compensatory 
programs  include,  for  younger  children,  emphasis  on  develop- 
mental reading  (including  diagnosis  and  correction  of  reading 
deficiencies  and  associated  handicaps)  and  individualized  mathe- 
matics programs  which  develop  computational  and  reasoning 
skills.  Special  services  for  migrant  agricultural  children  follow 
them  from  their  resident  communities  to  receiving  schools  during 
the  migrancy  period.  Job-related  secondary  education  programs 
for  youngsters  who  have  left  school  or  will  leave  before 
graduation  are  also  listed  as  one  of  the  objectives  aimed  for  in 
compensatory  education. 

Most  programs,  Webb  added,  provide  needed  medical,  dental, 
social,  and  other  services,  in  addition  to  basic  learning  skills, 
because  the  absence  of  these  services  may  prevent  academic 
success. 

NCPS,  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  TAKE  HONORS 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  received  top  awards 
for  the  third  straight  year  in  the  national  EDPRESS  (Educational 
Press  Association  of  America)  competition.  The  contest,  for  1970 
publications,  recognized  the  fall  1970  issue  of  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools  for  both  typography  and  general  excellence. 

The  spring  1971  issue  of  North  Carolina  Public  Schools  was 
named  for  honors  from  NSPRA  (the  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association).  It  was  one  of  three  magazines  in  the 
nation  named  for  awards  in  the  1970-71  publications  contest. 

Among  other  publications  produced  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  that  picked  up  awards  during  the  summer  was 
Title  Three  Talk,  the  monthly  newsletter  of  the  ESEA  (Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act)  Title  III  office.  Title  Three 
Talk  was  cited  by  EDPRESS  in  its  newsletter  competition. 

The  Harvest,  a  publication  about  North  Carolina's  education 
program  for  migrant  children,  was  one  of  four  winners  in 
NSPRA's  special  publications  category. 


SICK  LEAVE  REGULATIONS 

A  6"  x  9"  publication,  called  Sick  Leave  and  Substitute 
Teacher  Regulations,  was  distributed  to  superintendents'  offices 
in  September  in  sufficient  numbers  for  every  teacher  to  have  a 
copy.  The  eight-page  publication  outlines  complete  State  Board 
of  Education  regulations,  including  July,  1971,  revisions. 

Teachers  should  note  that  there  are  no  State  restrictions  as  to 
when,  during  the  current  185  days  of  employment,  personal  leave 
(Section  VI,  Absence  with  Pay,  Reason  (f),  page  5),  can  be  taken. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  WEEK  -  OCTOBER  10-16 

National  School  Lunch  Week  has  been  declared  for  the  week 
of  October  16.  The  celebration  officially  began  in  October  of 
1962,  when  the  President  signed  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress 
establishing  such  a  week  as  an  annual  observance.  The  promotion 
is  designed  to  increase  understanding  of  the  contributions  and 
significance  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

Ralph  Eaton,  director  of  the  Division  of  School  Food  Services 
in  the  State  education  agency,  notes  that  schools  in  North 
Carolina  will  be  observing  the  occasion  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Among  those  suggested  are  the  student-involvement  promotions: 
letting  students  prepare  the  menus;  setting  up  student  advisory 
committees  to  inform  school  food  service  managers  of  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  student  body  and  helping  students  become 
more  conscious  of  the  value  of  good  nutrition;  having  a  student 
announce  each  day's  menu  over  the  school's  public  address 
system;  visits  by  school  food  service  personnel  in  the  classroom  to 
introduce  new  foods  to  students;  and  celebrating  with  interna- 
tional foods  on  the  school  lunch  menu. 

Teachers,  too,  can  get  in  on  the  observance.  0  ne  way  is  to  tour 
school  kitchens  to  see  in  action  the  tremendous  job  of  preparing 
lunches  for  the  school  population. 

Parents  will  be  joining  the  students  for  lunch  in  some  schools, 
or  backing  fund-raising  projects  that  will  help  needy  children 
participate  in  the  school  lunch  program. 

And  in  some  cases,  local  officials  will  be  invited  to  kick  off 
National  School  Lunch  Week  to  get  the  whole  community 
involved. 

DRUG  ABUSE  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is 
now  a  drug  abuse  information  center  for  school  personnel  of 
North  Carolina  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  School  will  accept  collect  calls  from  school  personnel  at 
any  time  they  may  have  problems  or  questions  relating  to  drug 
abuse  or  whenever  they  wish  to  schedule  programs  through  the 
Student-To-Student  Project.  This  new  telephone  service  may  be 
expanded  later  to  include  students.  The  number  is  (919) 
966-1121. 

This  service  reinforces  the  School's  involvement  in  teacher 
drug  abuse  education.  During  the  past  two  years  several  hundred 
teachers,  administrators,  and  counselors  have  attended  two  sepa- 
rate programs  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mrs.  Mona  Reddick,  a  registered  pharmacist  and  Associate 
Director  of  Drug  Abuse  Education  for  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
will  be  available  to  speak  with  callers  concerning  drug  abuse. 


NEW  ESEA  TITLE  III  FILM  ON  LOAN 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently  released  a 
141/2-minute  16  mm  color  film  on  experimental  educational 
programs  across  the  State. 

The  film  focuses  specifically  on  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which  provides  federal  grants  for 
local  school  units  to  try  new  approaches  to  teaching.  The  eight 
experimental  projects  covered  in  the  film  include:  Raleigh, 
preschool  center  for  early  detection  of  emotional  disturbances; 
Wilson  County,  preschool  center  for  disadvantaged  children; 
Jackson  Conty,  cultural  arts  program  in  eight  mountain  coun- 
ties; Bertie  County,  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  school; 
Moore  County,  Pinecrest  High  School  (built  around  the  concepts 
of  individualized  instruction  and  independent  study);  Salisbury, 
an  educational  resource  center  and  a  videotape  center;  and 
Carteret  County,  marine  science  curricula  with  on-site  learning. 

Five  prints  of  the  film  are  on  loan  at  all  times  from  the 
Division  of  Development  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Please  contact  Mrs.  Judy  Clark  of  the  division  for  use  of  the 
film.  The  address  is  Bunn-Hatch  Building,  327  Hillsborough 
Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602;  phone,  (919)'829-7018. 

COMMUNITY  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONS  INSTITUTE 

The  State  Arts  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction's  Division  of  Cultural  Arts,  is 
sponsoring  a  State-wide  Institute  for  Community  and  Human 
Relations.  The  gathering  will  actually  be  two  separate  two-day 
meetings:  one  for  participants  from  the  west  in  Asheville 
November  8-9,  and  one  for  the  participants  from  the  east  in 
Southern  Pines  November  11-12.  Major  national  figures  in  the 
arts  and  education  will  conduct  workshops,  seminars,  and  various 
presentations  to  show  the  strength  of  an  effective  arts  program  in 
solving  a  great  many  problems  in  human  and  community 
relations. 

'POETRY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS'  PROGRAM  AVAILABLE 

The  Cultural  Arts  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  announced  the  availability  of  a  new  program 
called  "Poetry  in  the  Schools."  Designed  to  place  poets  of 
professional  stature  in  the  schools,  the  project  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  N.  C.  Arts  Council. 

Schools  participating  in  the  program  would  have  a  professional 
poet  in  residence  for  one  week.  During  that  period,  the  poet 
would  meet  and  work  with  groups  of  students,  reading  his  own 
work  or  that  of  other  writers,  and  possibly  would  conduct  brief 
workshops  for  teachers.  Program  officials  stress  that  "Poetry  in 
the  Schools"  is  not  intended  to  turn  the  students  into  poets  but 
to  increase  their  appreciation  of  poetry  and  creative  self-expres- 
sion in  general.  The  poet  in  residence  appears  as  a  friend  of  the 
teacher,  not  as  a  critic  or  outside  expert. 

Although  the  major  costs  of  the  program  will  be  borne  by  the 
sponsoring  agencies,  each  participating  school  will  be  asked  to 
contribute  $100  toward  the  room  and  board  of  the  writer. 

Schools  interested  in  receiving  further  details  about  the 
"Poetry  in  the  Schools"  program  should  contact  Melvin  Good, 
Community  Development  Consultant,  Division  of  Cultural  Arts, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 


INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  PACKAGE 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

A  new  30-minute  color  film,  called  For  the  Love  of  Learning: 
Strategies  for  Implementing  Individualized  Instruction,  is  now 
available  as  part  of  an  instructional  package  designed  to  teach 
school  personnel  techniques  for  individualizing  their  educational 
programs. 

Included  in  the  package  is  the  film  script,  a  study  guide,  a 
position  paper  written  by  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  two  slide-tape  presentations  on  the  concepts  and 
techniques  of  individualizing  instruction,  a  bibliography  of 
resources,  and  a  brochure  and  suggested  radio  spots  for  public 
information  purposes.  Three  prints  of  the  film  will  be  available  on 
loan  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction's  Division 
of  Educational  Media,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 

LINC  SOCIAL  STUDIES-ENGLISH  PUBLICATION 

The  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  has  published  a 
225-page  handbook  for  innovative  teaching  of  social  studies  and 
English  at  the  secondary  level.  The  title  is  CHANGE. 

Developed  by  creative  North  Carolina  teachers  for  other 
teachers,  the  book  seeks  to  stimulate  teachers  to  remove  the 
"blahs"  from  their  classrooms.  The  teacher-in-front-of-class, 
lecture,  memorization,  regurgitation  approach  is  out.  An  ap- 
proach that  uses  films,  records,  games,  activities,  open  discussion, 
teacher-student  conferences,  group  work,  individual  projects,  and 
student  evaluation  is  in. 

CHANGE  serves  as  an  instrument  for  training  future  teachers, 
as  well  as  a  guide  for  practicing  teachers.  The  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has 
adopted  the  book  for  use  in  its  Fifth  Year  Program  in  Teacher 
Education. 

Units  for  the  book  were  developed  over  1968-69  by  more  than 
100  teachers  in  13  North  Carolina  school  systems,  with  consulta- 
tive help  from  a  LINC  team.  The  project,  called  Project  Change, 
was  funded  by  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  LINC,  and 
participating  school  systems.  Sylvia  Wilkinson,  prize-winning 
North  Carolina  novelist  and  Project  Change  worker,  and  Ed 
Campbell  of  the  LINC  staff  co-edited  the  book. 

LINC,  a  non-profit  education  agency,  has  made  the  publica- 
tion available  to  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  for  a  per-copy  price 
of  $5.50,  enough  to  cover  printing  costs.  Copies  may  be  ordered 
from  LINC  Press,  1006  Lamond  Avenue,  Durham,  N.  C.  27701. 

N.C.  STUDENTS  WIN  VICA  AWARDS 

The  North  Carolina  delegation  returned  from  the  national 
VICA  (Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America)  convention  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  this  summer  with  two  national  awards. 
John  Perry,  a  student  at  Parkwood  High  School  in  Monroe,  took 
the  second  place  award  in  the  bricklaying  contest.  Second  place 
honors  in  the  opening  and  closing  ceremonies  contest  were  won 
by  the  Independence  High  School  VICA  Club  of  Charlotte.  Ralph 
Batten  from  Bladenboro  High  School  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
parliamentarian  for  the  1971-72  school  year. 

According  to  Adam  Thompson,  State  VICA  consultant  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  VICA  clubs  are  designed  to 
give  vocational  education  students  studying  for  industrial  careers 
a  chance  to  develop  leadership  qualities  as  well  as  job  skills.  Over 
8,500  strong,  the  Tar  Heel  membership  is  the  second  largest  in 
the  nation,  Thompson  said. 
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Who's  really  running  North  Caro- 
lina schools?  What  are  children  learn- 
ing? Why  can  many  of  the  State's 
children  not  read?  By  means  of  a 
multimedia  display  called  Who?  What? 
Where?  When?  Why?  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  has  set  as  its  goal 
for  the  1971  State  Fair,  October 
15-23,  to  answer  pertinent  questions 
about  the  state's  schools. 

Located  in  an  80-foot  geodesic 
dome  just  inside  the  main  entrance  of 
the  fairgrounds,  the  multimedia  pro- 
duction will  operate  continuously,  re- 
cycling every  10  minutes.  As  guests 
enter  the  dome,  they  will  be  literally 
surrounded  by  sights  and  sounds  that 
show  all  aspects  of  North  Carolina's 
public  schools.  Questions  about  occu- 
pational  education,  early  childhood 


education,  reading,  human  relations, 
and  many  other  components  of  public 
schools  will  be  answered.  Over  800 
slides  will  be  used  to  answer  the  basic 
questions  North  Carolinians  are  asking 
about  their  schools. 

"Many  questions  are  being  left  un- 
answered today,"  says  State  School 
Superintendent  Craig  Phillips,  "but  the 
public  deserves  answers,  and  we  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  are 
seeking,  by  means  of  this  multimedia 
production,  to  provide  some  of  them. 
Many  exciting  things  are  happening 
inside  the  classroom  that  the  public  is 
not  aware  of,  and  we  intend  to  show 
that  schools  are  alive  and  programs  are 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  today's  young 
people." 


qood 
jcIea! 


The  Decatur,  Ga.,  public  school  system  was  looking  for  ideas 
on  positive  school-to-parent  communications.  Here  is  one  they 
found:  Each  day  Lloyd  Moma,  principal  of  Stevenson  Elementary 
School,  and  one  of  his  teachers  select  a  pupil  who  has  made  some 
positive  accomplishment  in  the  classroom.  During  the  day,  in  the 
afternoon,  or  in  the  evening  from  his  home,  he  calls  the  child's 
parents  and  congratulates  them  on  their  child's  recent  accom- 
plishment. The  accomplishment  might  be  getting  100  on  a 
spelling  test,  writing  an  interesting  composition,  or  giving  his  time 
to  tutor  a  fellow  student.  The  response  of  parents  has  been 
fantastic.  They  are  overjoyed  to  hear  about  the  good  things  their 
children  have  done  and  are  equally  thrilled  that  someone  at  the 
school  is  interested  in  their  child. 
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The  Burke  County  countryside  is  being  used  as  a  laboratory  where  students 
study  their  environment  and  learn  about  pollution  and  ways  to  stop  it.  See 
story  on  page  16. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Each  school  principal  should  receive  enough  copies  of  every 
issue  for  75  percent  of  his  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
copies  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 


From  the 
State  Superintendent 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Craig  Phillips  (center)  and  State 

Board  of  Education  Members  John  Reynolds  (left)  and  Mildred  Strickland 

(right)  get  a  first-hand  look  at  learning  during  a  recent  Board  visit  to  the 

Red  Oak  School  in  Buncombe  County. 


In  the  past  several  months,  we  in  the  State  agency  have  had  a 
number  of  opportunities  to  talk  to  civic  clubs,  Chamber 
luncheons,  PTA  groups,  and  others  who  are  vitally  concerned 
with  public  education. 

We  are  finding  that  they  very  much  want  to  hear  several 
things.  Most  of  our  citizens  want  to  become  knowledgeable  about 
our  problems.  Best  of  all  they  want  to  know  how  they  can  help. 

Briefly,  we  are  saying  that  the  number  one  problem  concerns 
all  the  ramifications  of  racial  problems  and  their  effects  on 
various  phases  of  public  school  life.  We  are  trying  to  explain  to 
them  what  teachers,  students,  and  administrators  are  doing  on 
each  school  and  classroom  level. 

We  are  also  saying  that  teachers  want  to  become  more  involved 
in  policy  making.  Motivated,  in  part,  by  professional  maturity 
and  growing  strength  and,  in  part,  by  the  increasing  efforts  of 
labor  organizations  to  enlist  teachers  in  their  ranks,  organized 
groups  of  teachers  are  becoming  more  insistent  in  their  demands 
for  participation  in  shaping  policies  that  govern  salary  schedules, 
working  conditions,  fringe  benefits,  and  general  conditions  of 
employment. 


Professional  negotiation,  bargaining,  sanctions,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  strikes  have  become  real  problems  of  major  concern  to 
school  leaders  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  Many  school 
boards,  education  officials,  and  governmental  agencies  view  these 
developments  as  threats  to  their  legal  obligation  for  policy 
making,  while  others  see  these  changes  as  great  opportunities  for 
real  improvement  in  policy  development. 

The  fact  that  participation  by  the  federal  government  has 
brought  millions  of  needed  dollars  to  schools  in  North  Carolina,  is 
considered  by  many  as  bringing  a  blending  of  blessings  and  ills. 
Decisions  on  the  federal  level  have  resulted  in  much  change  to 
most  of  our  schools.  Federal  leaders  seem  to  be  groping  in  their 
decision  making  rather  than  following  clearly  marked  pathways. 
After  17  years  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school 
desegregation,  it  seems  strange  that  we  still  do  not  have  a  clear 
definition  and  understanding  of  what  a  unitary  school  system 
might  be. 

There  are  other  serious  factors  affecting  public  education  in 
our  State. 

Administrators,  teachers,  and  school  boards  are  being  held 
responsible  for  social  and  economic  ills  that  have  very  little 
relevance  to  instruction  -  the  avowed  purpose  of  schools. 

The  efforts  of  administrators  to  seek  adequate  financial 
support  has  stirred  resentment  in  the  eyes  of  some,  while  this 
effort  has  gained  the  respect  of  those  who  want  good  schools. 

Shifts  of  population  have  created  problems  and  changed  the 
character  of  school  populations  in  many  areas. 

Youngsters  are  telling  all  of  us  that  what  we  teach  -  what  they 
learn  -  is  just  not  revelant.  Business  leaders  and  most  citizens  are 
all  saying  to  us,  in  one  form  or  another  -  make  it  more 
meaningful,  more  revelant  -  without  fully  understanding  how 
difficult  change  is,  and  really  more  important,  not  really  wanting 
to  change  much. 

And  to  an  increasing  extent,  broad  social  issues,  and  questions 
that  do  not  immediately  manifest  themselves  as  educational 
problems,  come  to  the  schools  for  consideration  and  treatment 
because  the  school  is  the  most  visible  institution  of  community 
life. 

Those  in  the  teaching  profession  realize  all  of  these  problems, 
many  others  could  be  added  to  the  list.  But  more  important  than 
seeing  just  how  many  roadblocks  there  are  to  topflight  public 
education  is  deciding  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it.  Those  of 
us  in  education  are  the  logical  ones  to  find  the  answers.  Many 
North  Carolina  teachers  and  educational  leaders  tell  us  they,  too, 
are  working  daily  to  find  better  ways  to  do  the  things  we  have 
undertaken  to  do. 

We  in  the  State  agency  have  made  a  commitment,  and  this 
commitment  involves  all  of  us  in  the  teaching  profession: 

1.  We  are  going  to  manage  this  thing  we  call  the  education 
enterprise  -  this  big  business.  This  means  better  use  of  human 
and  material  resources;  better  planning,  organization,  control 
measures  of  progress,  accountability;  better  structure  for  involve- 
ment; better  information  and  communications;  and  better  use  of 
accountability. 

2.  We  are  going  to  make  "what  goes  on  inside  the  schools" 
more  meaningful;  a  move  from  prime  emphasis  on  college 
preparation  to  a  focus  on  career  education;  a  dramatic  expansion 
of  programs  for  very  young  children  -  early  preventive  education 
rather  than  so  much  late  remedial  training;  and  a  dramatic 
improvement  in  the  quality  level  of  reading  for  all  youngsters. 

3.  We  are  going  to  find  ways  to  develop  more  permanent  and 
satisfying  techniques  for  acceptable  relationships  among  students, 
teachers,  patrons,  all  human  beings. 

We  are  beginning  a  new  year.  Our  pledge  to  you  and  the 
millions  we  all  serve  is  that  we  are  committed  to  working  together 
for  the  best  possible  education  for  our  youngsters. 


teaching  elementary  math- 
as  easy  cis  J 


Well,  it  almost  is  -  if  you  make  use 
of  the  new  three-volume  math  publica- 
tion that  the  Mathematics  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  prepared.  In  Mathematics  Goals 
and  Activities,  K-6,  content  usually 
associated  with  kindergarten  through 
the  sixth  grade  is  broken  down  into 
manageable  bite-sized  pieces.  Volume 
1  has  sets  and  numbers;  volume  2, 
operations  and  mathematical  sen- 
tences, and  Volume  3,  geometry  and 
measurement,  and  graphs  and  scale 
drawings.  Volumes  1  and  2  are  availa- 
ble, and  Volume  3  is  ready  for  the 
printer. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the 
publication  is  that  it  provides  simple 
learning  activities  for  students  -  using 
readily  available  materials,  like  scis- 
sors, crayons,  string,  and  paper  -  to 
reach  specific  learning  objectives.  The 
material  is  indexed  and  cross-refer- 
enced with  scope  and  sequence  charts 
to  make  it  easy  to  locate  material.  Its 
basic  K-6  content  provides  an  overview 
of  the  entire  math  program  for  the 
elementary  school,  as  well  as  enabling 
teachers  to  find  material  and  ideas  for 
all  groups  of  children. 

The  publication  of  the  third  volume 
will  culminate  more  than  three  years' 
work  involving  more  than  140  teachers 
and  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
staff  members  from  the  divisions  of 
Mathematics,  Public  Information  and 
Publications,  Languages,  Kindergar- 
ten-Early Childhood  Education,  and 
School  Planning.  Math  Consultant 
John  Ogle  coordinated  the  project  and 
did  much  of  the  writing,  assisted  by 
Cleo  Meek,  also  a  consultant  in  the 
Division  of  Mathematics,  and  Jacque- 
line Garner,  a  third  grade  teacher  in 
High  Point. 

The  three  volumes  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Division  of  Mathematics, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602.  The  price  of 
each  volume  is  two  dollars. 

The  sample  on  the  facing  page, 
photographed  from  the  second  volume 
of  publication,  can  show  you  what  it's 
all  about: 


4.  Arrange  a  set  of  six-objects  on  the  flannel   or  magnetic  board.     Directly  below  the 
set  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  set  place  the  numerals  shown  below: 


5     6     7 


4     5     6 


2     3     4 

Ask  the  children  to  describe  the  set  shown.  It  is  a  set  of  6  stars.  Have  the 
numeral  6  in  the  set  of  numerals  to  the  left  of  the  set  circled  or  remove  the  other 
numerals.  Remove  four  of  the  stars  and  say  "Of  the  six  stars  in  the  set,  four  are 
removed."  Circle  the  numeral  4  to  the  right  of  the  set.  Ask  "How  many  remain?"  (2) 
Have  a  child  circle  the  2  in  the  set  of  numerals  below  the  stars. 

Repeat  this  activity  often  enough  for  the  children  to  participate  successfully. 


OPERATIONS  A-5 


Content 

ADDITION  AND/OR  SUBTRACTION 

of  'Natural  Numbers 

Meaning  of  Subtraction 


Objective 


Given  a  set  of  2  objects,  the  child  can 
construct  a  set  of  5  objects  and  name 
how  many  more  objects  are  needed  to 
construct  the  second  set. 


ACTIVITIES 


Tie  a  piece  of  rope  or  clothesline  between  two  chairs.  Use  clothespins  to  attach 
four  cardboard  rectangles  to  the  line.  Ask  your  children  how  many  more  rectangles 
are  needed  to  have  five  on  the  line.  (1)  Next  have  a  child  pin  a  rectangle  next 
to  those  already  on  the  line.  For  contrast  make  this  one  a  different  color  from 
the  first  four.  Many  other  combinations  can  be  illustrated  in  this  way. 


2.  Place  a  picture  of  a  turtle  on  the  flannel  board.  Tell  the  children  that  three  more 
turtles  are  going  to  join  the  first  one.  Put  these  three  up  on  the  flannel  board. 
Now  ask:  "How  many  turtles  are  there  all  together?"  (4) 

This  can  be  repeated  with  different  numbers  of  shapes  and  objects. 

3.  Bowling  is  a  game  of  fun  and  likely  will  be  a  popular  activity  for  your  children. 
Use  milk  cartons  as  bowling  pins  and  a  large  ball  for  a  bowling  ball. 

Set  up  six  "pins"  and  have  a  child  take  a  turn  knocking  down  some  of  them. 


TEAChER  Of  ThEyEAR 


Most  students  and  former  students 
could  probably  name  the  "best"  teach- 
er they  ever  had,  without  exhaustive 
soul  searching.  In  any  business,  educa- 
tion included,  some  practitioners  seem 
to  excel  in  the  estimation  of  the 
clients. 

No  thinking  individual,  group,  or 
agency,  however,  would  attempt  to 
single  out  one  teacher  as  best  in  the 
entire  State.  There  would  always  be 
too  many  outstanding  candidates  and 
no  satisfactory  ways  of  ranking  them. 


Even  selecting  a  representative  good 
teacher  is  no  easy  task,  but  it  was 
undertaken  for  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  by  a  nine-mem- 
ber committee  made  up  of  educators, 
students,  and  other  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina.  The  nine  panel 
members  were  asked  to  select  from  the 
14  regional  candicates  one  teacher 
who  (1)  possesses  a  superior  ability  to 
inspire  love  of  learning  in  students  and 
(2)  could  stand  during  the  coming  year 
as  a  representative  of  all  the  outstand- 


ing teachers  across  our  State. 

Through  an  intricate  selection  pro- 
cedure, James  (Jay)  Marshall  Rogers, 
Jr.,  a  U.  S.  history  and  black  studies 
teacher  at  Durham  High  School  in 
Durham,  was  chosen  1972  North  Caro- 
lina Teacher  of  the  Year. 

One  factor  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee was  what  those  who  knew 
Rogers  personally  had  to  say  about 
him.  Students,  colleagues,  and  com- 
munity associates  had  rallied  to,  as  one 
put   it,   get  their  "say-so"  in  about 


JAMES  M.ROqERS,  JR. 

Editor's  Note:  As  we  went  to  press,  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  announced 
that  Jay  Rogers  is  one  of  the  five  finalists  in  the  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  Program. 


Rogers,  in  letters  of  support  for  his 
nomination.  The  letters  and  other 
commentaries  were  included  in  a  pres- 
entation, or  scrapbook,  submitted  as 
one  requirement  of  the  Teacher  of  the 
Year  program. 

From  the  section  titled  "The  Stu- 
dents Speak  of  Mr.  Rogers,"  here  are  a 
few  excerpts  entered  by  students, 
some  of  whom  have  been  in  his  classes 
and  some  of  whom  have  not:  He's 
never  been  my  teacher,  but  I  have 
listened  to  a  class  outside  his  door,  and 


it  sounded  so  interesting.  - 1  was  lost, 
lonely,  and  very  homesick  for  the 
school  I  left.  Mr.  Rogers  took  an 
interest  in  me,  aside  from  my  being  in 
his  history  class,  and  made  me  feel 
welcome  and  wanted.  -  Mr.  Rogers 
has  the  remarkable  ability  to  take  our 
ancestors  out  of  history  and  make 
them  into  real  live  people.  - 1  entered 
Durham  High  School  second  semester 
last  year  after  a  year  of  the  "hippie" 
life . . .  All  I  can  say  is  that  what  our 
sick  world  needs  now  is  more  people 


TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR  REVIEW 

Sponsors:  N.  C.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction 

Goal:  Select  one  good  teacher  to  be  a 
representative  of  all  the  good  teachers 
in  North  Carolina  during  1972  and  to 
be  the  State's  representative  in  the 
National  Teacher  of  the  Year  Program. 
Local  procedure:  A  letter  from  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction invited  superintendents,  us- 
ing committees  or  other  means,  to 
initiate  local  teacher  of  the  year  selec- 
tions. Messages  announcing  the  pro- 
gram were  also  conveyed  through  the 
news  media. 

Regional  procedure:  To  facilitate  the 
task  of  selecting  one  Teacher  of  the 
Year,  the  candidates  named  by  the 
local  education  agencies  were  nar- 
rowed to  14  through  selections  coordi- 
nated for  SDPI  by  State  and  district 
presidents  of  the  Association  of  Class- 
room Teachers,  a  division  of  the  N.  C. 
Association  of  Educators. 
State  procedure:  A  committee  whose 
membership  included  professional  edu- 
cation, student,  and  lay  representation 


was  appointed  by  SDPI  to  choose 
from  the  14  district  teachers  of  the 
year  either  2  or  3  finalists.  Two  were 
named  by  the  committee,  which  inter- 
viewed all  the  candidates  and  reviewed 
their  required  presentations.  In  anoth- 
er phase,  the  Learning  Institute  of 
North  Carolina  sent  four  representa- 
tives to  the  classrooms  of  the  finalists. 
The  LINC  observations  were  then  re- 
ported to  the  State  screening  commit- 
tee. Combining  all  the  selection  cri- 
teria, the  committee  submitted  the 
name  of  James  "Jay"  Marshall  Rogers, 
Jr.,  to  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  A.  Craig  Phillips,  who  of- 
ficially announced  his  selection  as 
1972  North  Carolina  Teacher  of  the 
Year. 

National  procedure:  In  November,  the 
State  Superintendent  nominated 
Rogers  for  National  Teacher  of  the 
Year  by  submitting  his  name  and 
supporting  credentials  to  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  perma- 
nent sponsor  of  the  nationwide  recog- 
nition program. 


on  the  road  that  Rogers  is  on.  -  Many 
a  time  I  got  angry  with  him  because  he 
never  sided  with  the  blacks  in  racial 
issues.  Now  I  know  that  it  was  best 
that  he  didn't  take  sides;  many  of  the 
students  love  him  for  it.  -  When  we 
fail  to  do  our  duties,  he  makes  us  want 
to  do  them  by  showing  us  their  impor- 
tance, not  by  doing  them  for  us.  -  He 
makes  this  school  spirit  thing  accepta- 
ble to  me.  -  I'm  not  the  type  of 
person  to  participate  in  too  many 
school  activities,  but  Mr.  Rogers  made 
everything  sound  so  wonderful  and 
interesting,  I  wanted  to  join  in  the  fun, 
too.  His  enthusiasm  was  like  a  magnet 
and  I  was  the  metal.  -  He  doesn't 
force  one  to  relate  to  others;  he 
merely  enables  one  to  do  so.  -  He  is 
complex  as  a  Swiss  time  piece.  He  is 
dynamic,  concerned,  creative,  dedi- 
cated, spirited,  efficient,  and  in  our 
eyes,  "With  it!" 

Educational  associates  also  pointed 
with  pride  to  Rogers'  professional  at- 
tainments in  a  section  of  the  book 
called  "Comments  from  Colleagues," 
Principal  Earl  R.  Hedrick,  Jr.  noted, 
"Not  only  is  he  a  very  fine  classroom 
teacher,  but  he  attends  every  extracur- 
ricular activity  at  the  school,"  among 
his  other  remarks. 

Other  staff  associates  commented:  / 
am  amazed  at  the  resilience  of  his 
good  will.  -  Afloat  upon  some  great 
bouyant  faith  in  youth,  he  seems  never 
to  be  weary.  He  combines  a  genius  for 
group  organization  with  intimate  per- 
sonal interest  in  each  student. 

These  and  similar  comments  from 
Rogers'  colleagues  convinced  the  com- 
mittee that,  while  students  hold  him  in 
unusually  high  regard  because  of  his 
in-class  performance  and  his  extracur- 
ricular leadership,  as  well  as  his  person- 
al interest  in  each  student,  Rogers  at 
the  same  time  has  maintained  the 
highest  respect  of  his  fellow  teachers 
and  other  associates  at  school. 

Jay  Rogers,  whose  basic  personal 
philosophy  of  education  is  that  "to 
deny  anyone  education  is  to  deny  him 
life,"  won  no  competition  in  the 
North  Carolina  Teacher  of  the  Year 
recognition  program,  because  no  com- 
petition was  ever  held.  He  was  only 
selected  to  represent  many  "good 
teachers"  in  North  Carolina  for  a  year. 

Extensive  personal  attention  has 
already  and  will  continue  to  be  fo- 
cused on  him  during  1972,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  representatives.  But  as 
the  flurry  of  that  activity  was  getting 
under  way,  one  who  knows  him  well 
frankly  stated,  "All  this  won't  even 
faze  him." 


PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 


'Take  Kathy,  for  example.  Last 
year,  she  appeared  happy  and  well 
adjusted  and  seemed  to  be  functioning 
effectively  as  a  popular  junior  high 
school  student-leader.  But  now,  one  of 
her  teachers  has  noticed  that  Kathy's 
grades  have  dropped  and  she's  become 
a  loner  -  even  eats  lunch  by  herself. 
She  seems  to  have  stepped  out  of  her 
own  well-rooted  character.  Her  school 
life  has  been  drastically  affected. 
Why?" 

Thelma  Lennon,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
for  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  illustrating  how  a 
pupil  personnel  services  (PPS)  team  in 
a  local  school  unit  attacks  a  problem 
and  follows  it  through  to  solution.  At 
the  same  time,  she  was  paralleling  the 
consulting  services  of  the  State-level 
staff,  who  help  local  PPS  staff  mem- 
bers initiate,  implement,  and  evaluate 
their  services  to  students. 

"Almost  invariably,  it  is  a  teacher 
who  triggers  the  PPS  team  into  action. 


After  all,  where  students  are  con- 
cerned, teachers  sit  on  the  front  row 
with  them  in  the  educational  process. 
So  the  teacher  talks  casually  with 
Kathy,  suggesting  that  a  visit  to  the 
school  counselor  might  be  a  good 
move  for  her  at  this  point." 

Kathy  drops  by  the  counselor's 
office,  somewhat  apathetically,  but 
doesn't  reveal  much  about  her  prob- 
lem during  the  initial  conversation. 

Mrs.  Lennon  noted  that  parents  of 
students  like  Kathy  -  concerned  but 
perplexed  about  what  appears  to  be  a 
well-disguised  problem  -  are  contacted 
and  are  usually  happy  to  have  the  help 
of  the  school  PPS  team. 

So  Kathy  receives  a  check-up  by 
the  school  nurse,  who,  after  consulta- 
tion with  a  physician  serving  the 
school  (or  Kathy's  own  doctor  if  she 
has  one),  finds  nothing  organically 
wrong. 

"Like  the  teacher,"  said  Mrs.  Len- 
non, "both  the  counselor  and  the 
nurse  are  school  based.  If,  as  in 
Kathy's  case,  they  cannot  pinpoint  the 


problem  right  away,  the  counselor, 
with  the  permission  of  the  parents, 
then  calls  in  the  psychologist,  who 
works  at  the  system  level,  to  conduct 
tests.  The  school-based  counselor,  by 
this  time,  has  studied  all  available 
records  on  Kathy  but  can  find  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  perform- 
ing at  previous  levels.  Perhaps  Kathy 
has  an  emotional  problem. 

"When  the  psychological  tests  re- 
veal no  emotional  crisis,  the  counselor, 
who  is  continuing  a  constant  dialog 
with  Kathy,  decides,  with  Kathy's 
concent,  to  check  with  her  parents. 
(Through  some  of  the  interviews, 
Kathy  has  let  out  the  fact  that  she  gets 
sick  at  home  about  the  time  the  school 
bus  is  due  to  arrive.  She  reports, 
however,  that  later  in  the  morning, 
everything  is  fine,  since  she's  been 
allowed  to  stay  home.)" 

Kathy  doesn't  want  to  go  to  school, 
but  the  reason  remains  obscure.  Mrs. 
Lennon  explained  that  at  this  point, 
the  unit-based  school  social  worker 
visits  the  parents.  They  concur  that 
their  daughter  becomes  ill  every  school 
morning,  but  is  fine  by  10  a.m.  Their 
family  physician  has  found  nothing 
physically  out  of  order  with  Kathy. 

"All  these  folks  pull  together  their 
findings  in  a  case  conference,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Lennon.  "The  group  in- 
cludes the  PPS  staff  (school  counselor, 
school  nurse,  system  psychologist,  and 
system  social  worker),  Kathy's  par- 
ents, and  especially  her  teacher  who 
reported  the  problem  to  PPS.  Al- 
though the  conference  still  doesn't 
reveal  the  exact  cause  of  Kathy's 
displeasure  with  school,  it  helps  the 
counselor  speed  up  the  final  stages  of 
the  problem-solving. 

"It's  important  to  note  here,"  Mrs. 
Lennon  continued,  "that  the  job  of 
pupil  personnel  services  is  to  facilitate 
learning.  No  one  kind  of  personnel 
work  -  teacher,  nurse,  psychologist, 
or  whoever  -  is  a  panacea  for  all  ills. 
The  teacher's  primary  function  is  in- 
struction; the  nurse's,  health;  the 
psychologist's,  testing  and  psychologi- 
cal analysis;  and  so  on.  The  case 
conference  brings  all  their  findings 
together  to  help  Kathy  discover  what 
her  problem  is  and  how  best  to  cope 
with  it." 

Once  the  conference  findings  are 
compiled,  Mrs.  Lennon  explained, 
Kathy's  school  counselor  carries  the 
ball  from  there,  correlating  all  the  bits 
of  information  that  have  been  gleaned 
from  Kathy's  conversations  with  each 
team  member.  By  virtue  of  his  skills 
and  techniques,  the  counselor,  meeting 


frequently  with  Kathy,  begins  to  see 
Kathy's  school  hangup:  Kathy  had  run 
for  a  school  election  the  previous 
spring  -  and  lost  to  one  of  her  best 
friends.  "Not  only  that,"  added  Mrs. 
Lennon,  "she  also  asked  two  of  her 
best  friends  who  they  voted  for,  and 
they  wouldn't  say.  More  rejection! 
And  on  top  of  all  this,  a  favorite 
boyfriend  has  been  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  one  of  Kathy's  friends  than  to 
her.  Poor  girl,  she  feels  left  out  of  all 
the  school  fun." 

According  to  Mrs.  Lennon,  here  is  a 
point  in  Kathy's  life  where  some  essen- 
tial learnings  must  take  place.  Were  it 
not  for  the  pupil  personnel  services 
team,  there  would  be  no  one  in  the 
school  who  could  impart  them  because 
the  other  professionals  have  their  own 
jobs  to  handle. 

In  the  end,  it  falls  on  the  school 
counselor  to  convince  Kathy  of  the 
following: 

1.  In  a  democratic  society,  there 
will  always  be  elections,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  decide  who  will  be  the  leader. 
We  go  along  with  the  majority. 

2.  Your  school  classmates  liked  all 
the  nominees  or  they  wouldn't  have 
been  in  the  running  at  all,  so  you 
really  were  one  of  their  favorites  for 
the  job.  The  winner  could  have  been 
you.  It  happened  to  be  one  of  your 
friends,  but  only  one  can  win.  Who- 
ever wins  in  an  election  needs  and 
deserves  the  support  of  the  others. 

3.  You  became  very  annoyed  with 
your  buddies.  It  was  unfair  of  you  to 
ask  them  who  they  voted  for.  After 
all,  the  election  was  carried  on  by 
secret  ballot.  If  they  had  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  about  their  voting  pref- 
erences, they  would  have  volunteered 
that  information. 

4.  Regarding  the  boy.  Here's  the 
game  of  living  in  a  society  where  there 
are  always  many  individuals  with  the 
same  needs.  It's  the  matter  of  alterna- 
tives. Along  with  goal-setting,  let's 
always  choose  some  alternatives  in 
case  our  priority  goals  turn  out  to  be 
unreachable.  Now  that  somebody  else 
has  won  your  boyfriend,  how  are  you 
going  to  put  your  energies  to  good 
use? 

"After  all  these  sessions,"  Mrs.  Len- 
non summarized,  "Kathy  becomes 
able  to  see  herself  and  her  responsibili- 
ties in  a  school  setting.  The  lessons,  of 
course,  can  be  carried  over  into  her 
later  life.  Kathy's  social  studies  teacher 
is  alerted  to  watch  for  her  reactions 
and  input  whenever  the  elective 
process  is  discussed,  and  a  final  case 
conference  (including  Kathy  and  her 


parents)  shows  Kathy  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  PPS  team  is  always  ready  to 
listen  to  her  needs.  .Now  Kathy  feels 
that  she  can  go  to  any  of  these  people 
as  a  self-referral  case." 

Kathy's  was  not  yet  a  crisis  situa- 
tion, said  Mrs.  Lennon.  "PPS  is  preven- 
tive more  than  remedial,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Kathy  was  a  junior  high 
school  student,  and  her  problem 
hadn't  really  existed  very  long.  But 
suppose  she  had  always  been  a  poor 
student  academically  because  of  vision 
problems  that  had  gone  undiscovered 
for  years.  We're  also  great  believers  in 
pre-school  screening.  Education  is  our 
primary  responsibility,  and  we  simply 
must  do  everything  possible  to  facili- 
tate it." 

Many  will  say,  she  added,  that  such 
matters  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
home,  but  how  many  parents  really 
have  their  children's  vision  and  hear- 
ing, for  example,  tested  -  unless  some- 
one at  the  child's  school  suggests  it? 
"Pupil  personnel  services,  as  I  see  it," 
she  suggested,  "should  be  based  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, with  help  solicited  from  the 
health,  mental  health,  social  services, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  similar 
agencies.  There  still  may  appear  to  be 
overlapping  services,  but  let's  remem- 
ber this:  because  of  the  specialized 
training  of  each  of  these  personnel, 
there  are  separate  and  distinct  differ- 
ences. The  social  worker  works  more 
with  parents,  the  counselor  more  with 
the  student,  and  so  on. 

She  continued,  "The  teacher  oper- 
ates primarily  in  the  cognitive  domain. 
PPS  works  in  the  affective  domain. 
Education  is  a  cognitive  process,  but 
you've  gotta  be  concerned  with  me  as 
a  personal  thing,  too,  if  I'm  a  student 
at  your  school!" 

Under  Mrs.  Lennon's  leadership, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction's 
Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
staff  helps  local  PPS  personnel  initiate, 
implement,  and  evaluate  their  services 
to  school  pupils.  A  chief  consultant 
and  three  consultants  in  guidance,  a 
school  psychology  and  testing  consult- 
ant, and  a  school  social  work  consult- 
ant inform  local  PPS  staffers  of  tech- 
niques and  trends  in  the  field  of  pupil 
services.  "Through  workshops,  news- 
letters, and  other  methods,  we  try  to 
develop  a  more  effective  climate  for 
learning  by  helping  local  PPS  help 
their  students,"  she  added.  "We  work 
mostly  with  groups  of  counselors, 
groups  of  psychologists,  and  so  on 
because  they  also  learn  much  from 
each  other.  The  teacher's  referral,  I 


say  again,  is  vital,  as  is  the  cooperation 
we  get  from  occupational  education, 
exceptional  children,  educational 
media,  and  staff  development  person- 
nel." 

PPS,  sometimes  called  simply  pupil 
services  in  national  media,  is  a  relative 
newcomer  to  education.  Supported  by 
federal  funds  in  North  Carolina,  it  was 
only  in  1965  that  the  PPS  team  as 
such  began  functioning.  Mrs.  Lennon 
indicated  that  only  16  Tar  Heel  school 
units  have  comprehensive  PPS  staffs, 
which  she  says  must  be  based  in  the 
central  administrative  office.  There  are 
reports  that  some  of  the  related  but 
fragmented  efforts  for  unified  pupil 
personnel  services  are  struggling  to 
make  their  role  in  a  quality  education- 
al program  more  effective.  "I  don't 
buy  the  thesis,"  stressed  Mrs.  Lennon, 
"and  you  hear  it  constantly,  that 
administrators  simply  don't  under- 
stand how  pupil  personnel  services 
work.  I  tell  local  PPS  people,  'this  is 
your  bag:  it's  your  job  and  responsibi- 
lity to  interpret  your  role  to  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  keeping  your  own 
local  organization  and  needs  in  mind.' 
Every  school  administration  wants  a 
quality  program,  and  I've  found  in  my 
10  years  here  that  superintendents  and 
principals  are  extremely  interested  and 
cooparative.  Nevertheless,  our  job  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  selling  because  as 
with  any  other  program  in  a  school, 
success  of  PPS  depends  upon  the 
active  support  of  the  administration 
and  teachers." 

As  is  the  case  with  most  new 
programs,  the  Division  of  Pupil  Person- 
nel Services  lists  many  needs.  They, 
too,  want  to  see  more  effective  de- 
livery of  services  in  local  units  and 
believe  that  can  come  about  by  better 
organization  of  local  staffs.  They  rec- 
ommend a  central-office-based  coordi- 
nator for  each  of  the  specialized  areas 
(guidance  counseling,  nursing  services, 
social  services,  etc.)  who  would  ulti- 
mately report  to  a  local  director  of 
pupil  personnel  services  to  assure  co- 
hesion. 

Another  priority  is  to  extend  down- 
ward. The  Division  members  say  there 
are  far  too  few  PPS  programs  reaching 
elementary  school  students,  who  need 
the  services  too. 

"It's  got  to  start  early,"  concluded 
Mrs.  Lennon.  "It's  got  to  be  preven- 
tion- and  development-oriented. 

"We  PPS  people  simply  must  inter- 
pret our  educational  role.  We  have  to 
show  what  we  can  do.  And  then  we'll 
have  no  trouble  showing  the  difference 
it  makes."  (JLN) 


COMES  TO  THE  CLASSROOM 


During  the  1930's  a  young  law 
professor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  met  with  a 
group  of  high  school  teachers  to  find 
ways  of  making  government  more 
meaningful  to  the  students.  The  pro- 
fessor, Albert  Coates,  was  asked  to 
prepare  materials  which  would  help 
the  teachers  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  theory  taught  in  the  textbooks  and 
the  reality  of  government  as  it  actually 
is  practiced  in  city  hall.  Before  the 
work  could  be  completed,  the  Depres- 
sion took  its  toll,  and  as  Coates  puts  it, 
"I  had  to  concentrate  on  keeping 
buckle  and  tongue  together." 

But  Coates  never  forgot  the  work 
he  started  in  the  30's  and  after  a 
distinguished  career  at  the  University, 
which  included  the  founding  of  the 
Institute  of  Government,  he  returned 
to  his  unfinished  task. 

As  a  result,  pilot  programs  have 
been  established  in  the  Raleigh  and 
Wake  County  school  systems  that 
could  drastically  alter  the  way  high 
schoolers  learn  about  State  and  local 
government. 

The  concept  is  simple  . . .  bring 
those  who  know  most  about  govern- 
ment into  the  classroom  and  let  them 
share  their  knowledge  with  the  stu- 
dents. Coates  is  convinced  that  no  one 
knows  more  about  governments  than 
the  people  who  actually  run  them:  the 
city  managers,  mayors,  police  chiefs, 
and  state  legislators.  "These  people  are 
the  world's  greatest  authorities  on  the 
structure  and  workings  of  govern- 
ment," says  Coates.  "They  are  at  the 
doorsteps  of  the  schools,  and  they  are 
just  as  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to 
help  their  own  local  high  school  teach- 
ers in  the  1970's  as  they  were  to  help 
me  in  my  law  school  classroom  in 
Chapel  Hill."  Coates  adds,  "The  city 
halls  and  county  courthouses  are 
working  laboratories  of  city  and  coun- 
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Wake  County  Manager 

Garland  Jones  helps  students  get  a  view, 

from  where  he  sits,  of  how  city  government  works. 


ty  government  and  will  furnish  living 
illustrations  of  local  government  in 
action." 

Coates  started  putting  the  pilot 
program  together  in  1965  with  a  grant 
from  the  Smith  Richardson  Founda- 
tion. He  conducted  two  14-day  sum- 
mer institutes  for  79  civics  and  govern- 
ment teachers,  followed  by  21-day 
institutes  for  41  teachers  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1966.  In  those  summer  pro- 
grams, he  stressed  the  interlocking 
relations  of  city,  county,  State,  and 
federal  governmental  units.  The  Rich- 
ardson Foundation  provided  the  funds 
for  mimeographing  the  substance  of 
Coates'  teaching  notes  and  distributing 
10,000  copies  to  more  than  500  high 
schools  and  300  public  libraries 
throughout  the  State. 


Those  notes  have  now  been  put 
into  a  book  of  informal  Talks  to 
Students  and  Teachers  on  the  Struc- 
ture and  Workings  of  Government  in 
the  Cities,  the  Counties,  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  That  book  is  used 
in  the  pilot  programs  in  Raleigh  and 
Wake  County. 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  Coates  went 
to  Jesse  Vuncannon,  head  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Studies  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
told  him  he  wanted  to  join  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  a  good  high  school  long 
enough  to  conduct  a  pilot  program  in 
the  use  of  materials  in  the  book. 
Vuncannon  took  him  to  Joseph  Holli- 
day,  assistant  superintendent  in  the 
Raleigh  schools.  Holliday  liked  the 
idea  and  took  it  to  the  principal  of 
Broughton  High  School  and  to  Mrs. 
Billie  Terrell,  head  of  the  social  studies 
curriculum.  As  a  result,  the  75-year- 
old  retired  law  professor  became  Mrs. 
Terrell's  assistant  teacher  during  the 
fall  term  of  1971,  to  help  her  experi- 
ment with  a  pilot  program  in  a  five- 
week  unit  of  her  12th  grade  course  in 
the  American  Political  Process. 

Coates  conducted  six  class  periods 
himself,  but  the  heart  of  the  program 
was  the  use  of  experts  from  the 
community.  The  city  manager,  mayor, 
county  manager,  police  chief,  sheriff, 
election  board  officials,  health  and 
welfare  department  representatives, 
and  several  others  spoke  to  the  classes, 
bringing  first-hand,  practical  knowl- 
edge about  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Terrell  says  the  speakers  were 
"received  very  well"  by  the  students. 
They  would  usually  spend  about  25 
minutes  explaining  the  operation  of 
their  offices  then  ask  for  questions 
from  the  students.  "Participation  was 
excellent,"  says  Mrs.  Terrell.  "The 
students  became  so  involved  they 
started  working  out  questions  to  ask  in 
advance  of  the  speakers'  visits.  It's  one 
of  the  most  valuable  programs  I  have 
ever  been  involved  with,"  adds  Mrs. 
Terrell. 

The  students  also  had  praises  for 
the  unusual  government  course.  "I 
thought  having  officials  coming  into 
the  classrooms  was  an  excellent  idea. 
The  speakers  did  a  wonderful  job  of 
giving  their  duties  and  other  informa- 
tion related  to  their  job.  Having  the 
people  come  to  the  class  was  good 
because  we  were  able  to  see  them  and 
also  because  they  can  tell  us  what  they 
do  rather  than  reading  it  from  a 
book,"  said  one  student.  Another  stu- 
dent wrote,  "By  having  real  people  in 


to  talk  to  us  and  telling  it  like  it  really 
is,  more  was  attained  than  reading 
from  a  book  and  the  book  not  being 
able  to  talk  for  itself.  Questions  could 
be  asked  and  answered  by  a  direct 
source.  The  best  part  is  that  the 
information  given  to  us  by  Dr.  Coates 
and  the  others  was  'now'  information 
-  what's  happening  now,  not  what  the 
mayor  did  50  years  ago." 

The  course  is  now  being  taught  at 
Raleigh's  Broughton  High  School,  but 
officials  plan  to  offer  it  in  all  the  city 
high  schools  next  year.  A  similar 
course  has  just  started  at  Millbrook 
High  School  in  Wake  County  and  will 
be  offered  in  the  other  County  high 
schools  in  the  future. 

Joseph  Holliday,  of  Raleigh  City 
Schools,  says  the  students  at  Brough- 
ton were  "very  excited  and  enthusias- 
tic" about  the  pilot  program  because 
"it  brought  first-hand  information 
from  the  most  knowledgeable  people 
into  the  classroom." 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
course,  according  to  Holliday,  is  that  it 
helps  prepare  seniors  to  vote  at  18. 
This  aspect  is  also  stressed  by  Coates. 
"This  starting  point  is  all  the  more 
appropriate  in  1971  because  around 
300,000  new  voters  will  be  coming  to 
the  ballot  box  in  North  Carolina  for 
the  first  time  in  1972,"  says  Coates. 
"We  are  planning  to  bring  in  the 
chairman  of  the  county  Board  of 
Elections  to  discuss  the  registration  of 
voters  and  the  voting  process,  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  to  discuss  the  organi- 
zation of  political  parties,  the  selection 
of  candidates  to  run  for  office,  and  the 
conduct  of  political  campaigns." 
Coates  adds,  "Here  again,  the  teacher 
and  students  have  a  working  labora- 
tory at  their  doorstep  to  illustrate  class 
discussions  in  the  city  elections  com- 
ing in  the  odd  years  and  the  county, 
State,  and  federal  elections  coming  in 
the  even  years,  with  the  political  cam- 
paigns and  the  discussion  of  issues 
involved." 

Coates  would  like  to  see  the  pro- 
gram extended  to  high  schools  in  every 
county  and  city  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  1970's.  "The  full  story  of  what 
government  officials  are  doing  ought 
to  be  taught  and  studied  by  teachers 
and  students  in  the  high  schools  in 
every  community  in  North  Carolina  in 
order  to  round  out  the  students'  un- 
derstanding of  their  legal  and  govern- 
mental institutions.  The  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  our  legal  and  governmental 
institutions  cannot  be  understood 
without  it."     (JG) 
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There's  nothing  unusual  about  high 
school  boys  working  at  the  neighbor- 
hood service  station.  It's  been  a  tradi- 
tional source  of  extra  cash  for  decades. 
But  at  Southern  High  School  in  Dur- 
ham, they  not  only  get  paid,  they  get 
class  credit.  And  they're  learning  to 
manage  the  service  station  as  part  of 
the  bargain. 

It's  all  part  of  an  unusual  pilot 
program  in  service  station  manage- 
ment, and  is  the  result  of  a  unique 
blend  of  cooperation  between  the  Dur- 
ham County  School  System  and  the 
petroleum  industry. 

The  teacher,  Fred  Sharpe,  is  quick 
to  point  out  that  it's  not  a  "learn  to 
pump  gas  course."  "The  emphasis," 
according  to  Sharpe,  "is  on  financial 
management  and  specialized  selling 
techniques.  And  customer  relations  is 
the  backbone  of  the  course." 

The  program,  known  officially  as 
Co-Operative  Petroleum  Marketing,  is 
part  of  the  school  system's  distributive 
education  program.  The  course  is  open 
to  juniors  and  seniors  from  all  the 
county  high  schools,  although  it  is 
taught  only  at  Southern  High  School. 
The  16  students  spend  4  hours  a  day 
in  regular  school  work,  and  then  put  in 
up  to  40  hours  a  week  at  the  service 
stations.  They  are  paid  at  least  mini- 
mum wage,  although  several  who  have 
progressed  beyond  are  paid  more  be- 
cause of  their  abilities.  Seven  different 
oil  companies  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram; Phillips,  Esso,  Gulf,  B  P,  Shell, 
Tops,  and  Wilco.  The  program,  which 
costs  about  $13,000  a  year,  is  federal- 
ly financed  and  the  oil  companies 
contribute  many  of  the  supplies. 

Avery  Upchurch,  executive  director 
of  the  N.  C.  Service  Station  Associa- 
tion, has  been  working  for  such  a 
program  for  years.  He  says  he  first  got 
the  idea  10  years  ago  when  a  young 
high  school  student  from  Cary  worked 
for  him  and  showed  unusual  ability 
and  interest  in  the  business.  "I  decided 
then  to  try  to  get  the  school  people 
interested  in  a  training  program,"  said 
Upchurch,  "but  it's  been  a  real  diffi- 
cult thing  to  get  organized." 

Now  that  his  dream  has  become  a 
reality,    Upchurch    says,   "Our   main 


interest  is  to  offer  a  lot  of  people  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  business  for 
themselves.  And  it  gives  us  a  new  type 
employee,  one  with  fresh  ideas  and  an 
interest  in  the  business." 

Teacher  Fred  Sharpe,  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  program.  To  get  the  feel  of 
service  station  management,  he  went 
through  one  of  the  management  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  oil  companies 
this  summer,  which  makes  him  quali- 
fied to  operate  a  service  station  him- 
self. 

He  sees  it  as  "a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  these  kids."  Many  of  the 
students  were  headed  for  the  dropout 
route  but  decided  to  stay  on  when  the 
course  was  introduced.  And  Sharpe 
says  attendance  has  been  better  than 
90  percent  -  promoted  in  part  by  a 
strict  "no  school  -  no  work"  rule. 

continued  next  page 
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"A  hardworking  service  station 
manager  can  make  $15,000  a  year  or 
more,  and  not  many  of  these  kids 
could  earn  that  kind  of  money  any 
other  way,"  says  Sharpe  in  explaining 
the  popularity  of  the  program. 

The  students  get  intensive  class- 
room instruction  in  addition  to  their 
practical  on-the-job  training.  In  one 
class,  Sharpe  was  leading  a  discussion 
on  marketing  tires.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  are  more  than  400  different 
tires  on  the  market  and  that  it's  the 
service  station  manager's  responsibility 
to  guide  the  consumer  to  the  tire  most 
suitable  for  his  driving  needs.  Students 
were  cautioned  against  pushing  an 
expensive  tire  that  might  not  be  best 
for  the  specific  customer  and  were 
encouraged  to  go  after  the  repeat 
business  that  can  be  built  only  with  an 
image  of  dependability. 

The  participating  service  stations, 
where  the  students  get  their  practical 
experience,  must  agree  to  allow  the 
students  to  learn  all  facets  of  the 
business,  not  just  be  another  hired 
hand  to  fill  gas  tanks  and  clean  wind- 
shields. As  a  result,  the  students  learn 
about  inventory  control,  customer  re- 
lations, bookkeeping,  and  all  the  other 
aspects  of  a  successful  business. 

According  to  Johnnie  Evans,  direc- 
tor of  occupational  education  for  the 
Durham  County  Schools,  the  venture 
is  unique  in  two  respects.  First,  it  is 
the  only  service  station  management 
training  program  in  the  State's  public 
schools  at  the  high  school  level  and 
second,  it  has  complete  support  of 
major  and  independent  representatives 
of  the  petroleum  industry  in  Durham. 

"Industry  representatives  have 
agreed  to  support  a  good  program  to 
the  extent  of  establishing  a  local  ad- 
visory committee  to  work  with  the 
school  system,"  explained  Evans,  "as 
well  as  assure  the  number  of  good 
training  stations  needed,  and  provide 
some  instructional  materials  and 
equipment." 

This  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  industry,  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  Durham  Coun- 
ty Schools  resulted  after  a  meeting 
conducted  by  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Service  Station  Association, 
where  a  need  for  training  high  school 
students  to  become  service  station 
dealers  was  voiced. 

One  of  the  industry  leaders  who  has 
worked  with  the  program  from  its 
inception  is  Lee  Christian  of  the  M.  M. 
Fowler  Distributing  Co.  of  Durham. 
He  says  "necessity  was  the  mother  of 
invention"  as  far  as  the  beginning  of 


the  service  station  course  was  con- 
cerned. The  oil  industry  needed  young 
men  with  the  potential  to  become 
service  station  managers,  and  the 
school  system  needed  to  supply  good 
occupational  training.  Christian  has 
praise  for  the  way  the  program  is  going 
and  says  the  industry  hopes  to  pro- 
duce some  future  managers  out  of  the 
first  class.  "The  opportunity  is  un- 
limited for  youngsters  who  go  into  this 
field,"  said  Christian. 

Christian  also  points  out  a  valuable 
side  benefit  of  the  program  -  the 
increasing  maturity  of  the  student 
because  of  his  contact  with  the  hard 
facts  of  day-to-day  business.  "Personal 
management  is  the  key  to  his  success," 
said  Christian.  "If  he  can  manage 
himself,  he  can  learn  to  manage  a 
business." 

The  most  glowing  praise  for  the 
unique  program  comes  from  the  stu- 
dents. Richard  Clayton,  a  17-year-old 
senior,  works  at  a  service  station  40 
hours  a  week,  in  addition  to  his  class 
load.  He  has  learned  that  the  service 
station  business  is  much  more  than 
pumping  gas  and  checking  air  pressure. 
"I  have  learned  a  lot  I  never  thought  I 
would,"  said  Clayton,  "such  things  as 
ordering  products  and  keeping  things 
in  stock."  Clayton  hadn't  thought 
much  of  going  into  the  service  station 
business    before  signing   up   for  the 


course,  but  now  he  and  his  father  are 
talking  about  opening  a  station  of 
their  own  once  he  completes  his  mili- 
tary obligation. 

Another  student,  16-year-old  Tom- 
my Garrett,  who  also  puts  in  40  hours 
a  week  at  a  service  station,  said  he 
didn't  realize  being  a  manager  was 
such  hard  work.  He  thinks  the  service 
station  management  course  is  "a  great 
idea,"  and  he,  too,  is  seriously  think- 
ing of  the  petroleum  business  as  a 
future. 

Durham  County  school  officials  are 
happy  with  the  results  of  the  pilot 
program,  and  as  Johnnie  Evans  said, 
"When  the  word  gets  around  about 
this  program,  people  will  be  grabbing 
for  it." 

The  program  has  the  enthusiastic 
backing  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  officials,  who  hope 
to  see  it  expanded  State-wide  in  the 
future.  "While  we  normally  have  reser- 
vations about  high  school  students 
specializing  so  early,"  said  T.  Carl 
Brown,  chief  consultant  of  distributive 
education,  "the  extra  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  students  ap- 
proach the  job  helps  them  with  their 
regular  school  work  as  well.  As  one 
student  put  it,  'I've  been  introduced  to 
things  all  my  life  ...  I'm  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  to  do  some- 
thing.' "     (JG) 


Regional  Centers: 
Bringing  Educational  Services  Closer  to  the  Needs 


How  best  can  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  meet  their  obligation  to  pro- 
vide full  educational  opportunity  for 
their  children? 

Answering  that  question  was  the 
major  task  assigned  the  Governor's 
Study  Commission  on  the  Public 
School  System  of  North  Carolina, 
authorized  by  the  1967  General  As- 
sembly. When  its  report  was  com- 
pleted, the  commission  had  come  up 
with  some  172  specific  recommenda- 
tions, only  one  of  which  was  to 
decentralize  the  services  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  like  those  of  most  State  agen- 
cies, are  based  primarily  in  Raleigh. 

Citing  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  and 
Texas  as  pioneers  in  the  development 
of  regional  education  centers,  the  re- 
port noted  that  several  committees 
had  come  up  with  the  same  general 
conclusion  that  leadership  available  in 
the  State  education  agency  could  be 
more  effective  if  it  were  more  accessi- 
ble to  the  local  education  agencies 
across  North  Carolina. 

Two  of  the  eight  suggested  regional 
service  centers  have  now  been  estab- 
lished, according  to  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  for  Administrative 
Services  W.  0.  Fields,  Jr.  "Dr.  Phillips 
[A.  Craig  Phillips,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction]  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  have  as  one 
goal  the  implementation  of  that  rec- 
ommendation," Fields  explained.  "In 
January,  1971,  funds  were  obtained 
from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission for  a  planning  grant  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  regional 
centers  in  two  areas  of  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina  -  the  north- 
western and  the  far  western  sections," 
Fields  noted. 

It  was  eventually  decided  to  locate 
the  northwest  service  center  in  facili- 
ties made  available  without  cost  by 
Wilkes  Community  College  in  Wilkes- 
boro.  The  western  center  was  estab- 
lished in  the  former  Patton  Elemen- 
tary School  of  Canton.  Space  in  that 
facility  was  offered  by  the  Haywood 
County  Board  of  Education. 

Now  operational,  both  centers  have 
been  awarded  some  funds  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Others  have  come  from  sources  affil- 
iated with  the  respective  centers.  The 


centers  are  now  operating  within  basic 
guidelines,  which  will  apply  to  all 
future  such  satellite  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  One 
states  that  a  regional  center  should 
provide  adequate  liaison  among  the 
State  agency,  local  school  systems  in 
the  area  served  by  the  center,  area 
institutions  of  higher  education  (in- 
cluding community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical institutes),  and  community  or- 
ganizations. To  keep  the  channels  of 
communication  open  with  the  State 
education  agency  headquarters,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  two  regional  centers  at- 
tend at  least  one  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Raleigh-based  executive  staff  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  Controller's  Office. 

Professional  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  who 
have  been  stationed  in  the  two  western 
areas  of  the  State  now  served  by 
regional  centers  are  being  drawn  to  the 
center  staffs  since  physical  facilities 
are  available.  Culver  Dale,  director  of 
the  Western  Regional  Service  Center  in 
Canton,  said  that  his  basic  staff  is 
coming  in  three  stages.  The  occupa- 
tional education  director  for  Educa- 
tional District  VIM  now  operates  out 
of  the  center  office,  as  does  one 
special  education  consultant.  The  cen- 
ter also  has  the  part-time  services  of  a 
planning  consultant,  who  is  a  professor 
at  Western  Carolina  University. 

Preparations  are  under  way  so  that 
the  director  and  assistant  director  of 
the  western  North  Carolina  Special 
Education  Instructional  Materials  Cen- 
ter, earlier  stationed  in  Buncombe 
County,  can  move  to  the  center.  Dale 
added  that  in  the  near  future  a  school 
food  services  consultant  who  serves 
that  area  also  will  be  headquartered  at 
the  western  center. 

Dale  noted  that  a  SEED  (State 
Experimentation  in  Education  Devel- 
opment) project  operating  out  of  the 
western  center  will  provide  briefings 
designed  by  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  for  school  officials 
in  17  area  systems,  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary and  scheduled  to  continue  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors  will  receive  in- 
service  staff  development  training  in 
management  and  leadership  develop- 
ment   and    in    educational    planning 


through  the  center. 

Roger  Jackson,  director  of  the 
Northwest  Regional  Service  Center  in 
Wilkesboro,  noted  that,  at  present,  the 
staff  includes  a  director  of  staff  devel- 
opment, director  of  supportive  services 
(media,  food  services,  data  processing, 
etc.),  and  a  director  of  occupational 
education.  A  special  education  con- 
sultant is  in  the  plans. 

An  ESEA  (Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act)  Title  III  project 
to  permit  innovative  programs  was 
awarded  to  Avery  County  and  serves 
much  of  the  northwest  area  from  the 
center.  Jackson  anticipates  employing 
a  director  of  planning,  research,  and 
development  in  connection  with  that 
project,  which  begins  January  1. 

Also  affiliated  with  the  northwest 
center  is  a  film  cooperative  located  at 
Appalachian  State  University  in  near- 
by Boone.  The  films  are  deposited  by 
seven  area  school  systems,  making 
more  than  1,200  16mm  selections 
available  to  all  the  schools  participat- 
ing. Weekly  pickup  and  delivery, 
audiovisual  instruction,  and  repair 
service  will  be  key  services  of  the  film 
unit. 

The  Western  Regional  Service  Cen- 
ter was  partially  financed  by  appropri- 
ations of  the  1971  General  Assembly. 
The  remaining  funds  will  be  used  to 
establish  a  third  center,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  sometime  after  July 
1,  1972,  Fields  explained. 

Fields  noted  that  the  two  centers 
now  in  operation  are  the  first  move- 
ment in  the  regional  center  direction 
recommended  by  the  Governor's 
Study  Commission.  While  there  are 
common  elements  designed  for  all  the 
proposed  centers,  such  as  staff  devel- 
opment and  assistance  in  planning  and 
research,  each  will  serve  special  needs 
unique  to  its  own  area.  When  the 
eastern  center  is  established,  it  will 
probably  incorporate  some  of  the  area 
needs  concerned  with  migrant  educa- 
tion, for  example. 

He  stressed  that  in  every  case,  the 
major  emphasis  of  the  regional  centers 
is  to  bring  State-level  services  closer  to 
and  enable  them  to  be  more  responsive 
to  those  persons  in  local  school  sys- 
tems for  whom  the  services  are  de- 
signed.    (JLN) 
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When  Burke  County  people  talk 
about  a  "breathtaking"  experience, 
they're  not  kidding!  The  rock  climbing 
you  see  going  on  here  is  just  one 
aspect  of  an  environmental  education 
program  for  students  in  grades  K-12  in 
the  system.  To  be  sure,  only  a  few  of 
the  older  youngsters  will  undertake 
the  rock  climbing  segment  of  this 
project,  but  the  others  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  Burke  County  as  a 
laboratory  to  learn  about  their  en- 
vironment and  about  pollution  and 
ways  to  stop  it. 

The  project  is  called  Environmental 
and  Ecological  Education  (usually 
shortened  to  "Triple  E").  It's  funded 
under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  with  a  grant 
of  $89,931  for  1971-72.  The  project 
can  be  renewed  for  two  more  years. 


Up  Rode!* 


*Rock  Climbing  has  a  lingo  of  its  own: 

"on  belay"  Contract  initiated  by  the  belay- 

er.  Means  I  am  ready  to  stop  you  (the 

climber)   if  you  fall.  No  action  can  take 

place  until  this  signal  is  communicated. 

"up  rope"  By  the  climber.  Means  take  in  the 
extra  rope  between  us. 

"slack"  Means  give  me  (the  climber)  slack  — 
specify  the  amount  of  slack.  For  exam- 
ple, "slack  three  feet." 

"that's  me"  By  climber.  Means  the  rope  is 
taut  between  us  —  not  caught  anywhere. 

"climbing"  By  climber.  Indicates  he  is  ready 
to  climb,  but  he  does  not  begin  until 
belayer  says  climb. 

"climb"  By  belayer.  This  seals  the  contract. 
Means  the  climber  mav  proceed  in  safe- 
ty. 

"falling"  By  climber  as  he  falls.  This  signal 
gives  the  belayer  a  warning  and  an  extra 
fraction  of  a  second  to  prepare  for  the 
fall. 

"off  belay"  By  climber  when  he  has  com- 
pleted the  climb  and  no  longer  needs  a 
belay.  This  ends  the  contract.  Only  the 
climber  may  end  the  contract. 

"belay  off"  By  belayer.  To  confirm  the  end 
of  the  contract. 


Students  learn  about  conservation 
of  natural  resources  with  special  em- 
phasis on  what  Burke  County  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  needs  to  do  for  its 
natural  environment.  They  learn  trail 
techniques,  such  as  hiking  hazards, 
map  and  compass  study,  and  walking 
techniques.  They  learn  camp  craft: 
cooking,  building  shelter,  and  food 
gathering. 

And  ...  the  origin  and  diversity  of 
life  forms;  the  pyramid  of  life  (or  who 
eats  whom);  the  locomotive  tech- 
niques of  seed  and  the  phenomenon  of 
seed  germination;  the  carbon  dioxide- 
oxygen  cycle;  weather;  water;  photo- 
synthesis; and  a  little  about  the  com- 
munity life  of  ants  and  bees . . .  just  a 
few  of  the  topics  the  students  are 
studying. 

Triple  E  staff  members  act  as  con- 
sultants to  teachers  in  the  Burke  Coun- 
ty system  who  want  to  incorporate 
environmental  studies  into  their  regu- 
lar academic  fields.  An  English  class 
could  easily  study  the  environment  by 
reading  Walden  out-of-doors,  for  ex- 
ample. And,  of  course,  physics  and 
chemistry  are  basic  to  any  study  of  the 
environment. 

By  encouraging  teachers  to  develop 
interdisciplinary  curricula  focused  on 
the  local  environment,  the  Triple  E 
staff  hopes  to  stimulate  new  learning 
approaches.  It  is  actually  the  teachers 
who    develop   the   new   instructional 


plans,  using  resources  available  in  the 
immediate  surroundings  and  Triple  E 
staff  consultant  services. 

Environmental  studies  undertaken 
during  the  academic  year  will  be  car- 
ried into  the  summer  in  a  series  of  six 
two-week  programs.  As  one  of  the 
most  exciting  aspects  of  the  project, 
Burke  County  School  Superintendent 
Charles  H.  Weaver  points  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  Burke  County  is  being 
used  as  a  learning  laboratory:  All  of 
the  following  learning  sites  are  within 
driving  distance  of  any  Burke  County 
school: 

1.  Linville  Gorge  Wilderness  Area, 
consisting  of  a  7,600-acre  tract  of 
land. 

2.  Joyce  Kilmer  National  Forest,  con- 
taining more  different  species  of  trees 
than  all  of  Europe. 

3.  Grandfather  Mountain,  with  an 
ecosystem  unique  in  all  the  world. 

4.  Mount  Mitchell  State  Park. 

5.  Table  Rock  Wildlife  Fish  Hatch- 
eries. 

6.  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park. 

7.  Table  Rock  Taxidermy. 

8.  Pisgah  National  Forest. 

9.  Burke  County  Industries  -  Great 
Lakes  Carbon,  furniture,  hosiery, 
chemicals,  etc. 

10.  State  Forestry  Service  -  Edwards 
State  Nursery,  Morgan  ton,  N.  C. 

11.  Public  school  properties  in  east- 
ern and  western  Burke,  containing 
large  wooded  areas  with  streams  and 
varied  plant  and  animal  life. 

12.  Rivers  and  streams  of  Burke 
County,  many  heavily  polluted  with 
industrial  wastes. 

13.  Lake  James,  source  of  water  for 
Duke  Power  Company  and  recreation- 
al area. 

14.  Mining  areas  that  have  been 
stripped  of  their  rock  and  mineral 
wealth  and  left  lying  useless  to  man. 

15.  McGalliard  Falls,  once  a  majestic 
three-tier  waterfall  how  polluted  with 
industrial  wastes. 

16.  Burke  County  forest  areas  - 
where  timber  has  been  cut  without 
accompanying  reforestation. 

17.  Industrial  and  human  waste  dis- 
posal plants. 

Students  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram are  divided  into  three  groups  - 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  high 
school.  Activities  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  group.  Typical 
activities  include  short  hikes,  with 
concentration  on  good  walking  tech- 
niques and  plant  identification;  trips 
to  polluted  areas  to  learn  causes  and 
some  of  the  solutions;  and  overnight 
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camping,  with  students  contrasting  rel- 
atively unpolluted  areas  with  polluted 
areas  they  have  seen. 

Students  visit  polluted  streams  in 
Burke  County,  sampling  the  water  and 
then  testing  it,  with  the  aid  of  a 
specially  outfitted  bus  that  contains 
testing  kits,  along  with  microscopes 
and  reference  material.  They  also  take 
their  turn  at  picking  up  some  of  the 
solid  wastes  -  such  as  aluminum  cans 
and  plastic  bottles  -  along  the  road- 
ways. 

In  the  camping  expeditions,  the 
students  learn  to  practice  what  they 
preach:  they  "pack  out"  every  item 
that  they  carried  in,  leaving  a  clean 
area  behind  them.  They  also  learn 
what  not  to  take  with  them:  tobacco, 
radios,  tape  players,  and  carbonated 
beverages. 

Teachers  and  principals  are  receiv- 
ing renewal  credit  for  their  in-service 
work,  which  included  participation  in 
a  workshop  in  October  when  they 
went  on  a  three-day  hiking-camping 
trip.  One  instructor  "over-hiked"  a 
teacher  on  one  expedition  to  help  give 
her  a  little  insight  into  not  demanding 
too  much  of  her  students.  The  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  parental  permission 
and  following  all  safety  rules  is  con- 
stantly stressed. 

When  the  Burke  County  Schools 
sought  funds  for  the  project  last 
spring,  they  pointed  to  the  change 
from  a  rural  to  an  industrial  economy 
during  the  last  few  decades: 

. . .  Our  schools  taught  technology 
as  science,  and  in  so  doing  failed  to 
build  the  concept  of  interrelatedness 
of  man  and  his  environment.  Major 
emphasis  upon  the  enviornment  has 
been  placed  upon  utilization  and  little 
or  no  attention  has  been  given  to 


conservation. 

As  a  result,  our  young  people  have 
grown  into  adulthood  lacking 
awareness  and  concern  for  the  growing 
imbalance  -  right  here  in  Burke  Coun- 
ty -  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

No  local  monies  have  been  budget- 
ed for  pollution  control  or  environ- 
mental clean  up.  No  public  officials 
have  been  charged  with  governing  pol- 
lution in  the  county  and,  therefore,  no 
local  ordinances  have  been  established 
to  affect  pollution. 

The  only  source  of  regulations  for 
governing  pollution  comes  from  the 
State  as  enforced  through  the  Water 
and  Air  Pollution  Department  with 
only  three  engineers  to  serve  all  of 
Western  North  Carolina. 

While  approximately  96  percent  of 
the  Burke  County  population  now 
work  in  the  industries  or  businesses  of 
the  county,  their  homes  are  still  in  the 
rural  areas  where  their  families  lived 
before  the  extensive  industrial  expan- 
sion in  Burke  County. 

Free  from  municipal  ordinances, 
most  people  "dump"  trash  on  adjacent 
property,  beside  roads,  or  even  in  back 
yards.  In  fact,  the  Health  Department 
reports  that  over  125  large  open 
dumps  were  counted  in  a  drive  along 
just  the  paved  roads  of  Burke  County 
and  that  all  of  Burke  County's  towns 
still  use  open  dumps  instead  of  land- 
fills. 

The  Health  Department  also  reports 
that  many  house  trailers  outside  of 
Burke's  towns  are  failing  to  provide 
septic  tanks.  Hoses  run  varied  dis- 
tances from  the  trailer  and  empty  their 
human  waste  to  run  down  hills  and 
gullies.  And  little  can  be  done  because 
the  populace  will  not  vote  for  planning 


and  zoning. 

Of  the  private  water  supplies  used 
in  7,300  Burke  County  homes  over  30 
percent  have  been  classified  by  the 
Health  Department  as  unsafe. 

Sewage  lines  have  been  provided  for 
all  the  county's  industries,  but  as  the 
industries  have  grown  they  have  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  the  lines  and 
the  waste  plants  to  process  their  con- 
tents. As  a  result,  there  is  constant 
overflow  through  manholes  which  per- 
mits unprocessed  waste  to  enter  creeks 
where  it  is  carried  into  rivers  from 
which  other  Burke  County  towns  get 
their  water  supplies.  And,  yet,  the 
voters  will  not  pass  a  bond  election  to 
deal  with  this  pressing  problem. 

Over  30.1  percent  of  the  Burke 
County  population  have  an  annual 
income  of  under  $5,000.  And  39 
percent  of  the  pupils  who  enroll  in  the 
fifth  grade  drop  out  of  school  before 
completing  high  school.  In  fact,  the 
median  school  years  attended  for 
adults  25  years  of  age  or  older  is  8.3. 

There  has  been  no  training  in  en- 
vironmental improvement  -  not  even 
significant  expressions  of  need.  There 
have  been  few  cultural  opportunities 
to  create  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic. 

As  the  planning  committee  for  this 
program  sees  it,  education  is  the  only 
device  that  will  institute  needed 
changes  in  these  conditions.  We  feel 
that  this  program  will  provide  an 
effective  means  for  providing  that  edu- 
cation and  that  change. 

When  funds  were  awarded  for  the 
project  -  enough  for  staff  salaries, 
equipment,  resource  materials,  student 
transportation  costs,  and  outfitting  the 
learning  resources  mobile  -  getting  the 
staff  together  wasn't  too  difficult.  Earl 
C.  Whitener,  formerly  personnel  direc- 
tor for  Burke  schools,  had  been  stand- 
ing by  since  the  proposal  was  written 
and  was  eager  to  direct  the  project. 
Mike  Forney,  Ernest  Morgan,  and 
Judy  Keever,  also  enthusiastic  about 
the  potential  of  the  project,  were 
added.  Materials  were  gathered  and 
prepared,  and  pamphlets  and  reference 
materials,  samples  of  collected  matter, 
microscopes,  pollution  testing  kits, 
and  other  materials  were  readied  for 
the  resource  mobile. 

Project  Director  Whitener  believes 
that  the  project  will  have  long-term 
effects  on  the  ecology  of  Burke  Coun- 
ty. "These  students,"  he  says,  "are 
learning  about  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  environment  first-hand,  and  I 
don't  believe  they  will  forget  what 
they've  learned  when  they  become 
adults."     (LG  and  KWB)  ■ 


items 


AASA  CONVENTION 

Once  again  the  American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors will  return  to  Atlantic  City  for  its  national  convention  - 
February  12-16,  1972.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  convention 
(26,272  registered  at  the  1971  convention),  Atlantic  City  is  the 
only  city  in  the  country  -  and  has  been  for  some  years  -  which 
can  approximate  the  Association's  requirements.  Not  only  are 
great  numbers  of  sleeping  rooms  needed,  but  a  large  meeting  hall, 
a  vast  exhibit  area,  and  rooms  for  many  other  activities  including 
some  400  meetings  and  300  food  functions.  Headquarters, 
registration,  general  sessions,  and  exhibits  will  be  in  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention  Hall. 

SEEKING  MIGRANT  CHILDREN  NOT  SERVED 

There  are  many  underprivileged  children  in  North  Carolina 
who  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  a  full  school  term 
because  of  the  mobility  of  their  parents.  These  are  the  children  of 
migratory  farm  workers  who  follow  the  crops.  At  present,  there 
are  more  than  2,000  such  children  being  given  special  supplemen- 
tary services  during  the  school  year  by  the  federally  funded 
Migrant  Education  Program  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  However,  it  is  theorized  that  there  may  be  that  many 
more  who  should  have  services,  but  who  have  not  yet  been 
identified. 

Surveys  are  now  being  conducted  to  identify  these  children 
under  the  State  Migrant  Office's  definition  of  a  migrant:  "A  child 
of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  who  has  moved  with  his  family 
from  one  school  district  to  another  during  the  past  year  in  order 
that  the  parent  or  other  members  of  his  immediate  family  might 
secure  employment  in  agriculture  or  in  related  food  processing 
activities."  Children  are  also  eligible  up  to  five  years  after  their 
parents  have  left  the  migrant  stream. 

Funding  for  the  programs  is  made  to  the  local  education 
agency  and  is  based  on  the  special  needs  of  migrant  children;  the 
kinds  of  activities  planned  to  meet  these  needs;  the  degree  of 
cooperation,  coordination,  and  assistance  from  other  sources;  and 
the  ability  of  the  local  education  agency  to  provide  the  services 
described  in  its  proposal. 

The  Migrant  Education  Section  also  sponsors  a  program  for 
migrant  children  during  the  summer  when  there  is  no  other 
State-supported  program.  There  will  be  an  anticipated  4,500 
children  during  the  1972  summer  session. 

Any  local  education  agency  having  migrant  children  for  whom 
it  has  received  no  funds  is  requested  to  contact  the  Migrant 
Education  Section,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 


SAVINGS  BOND  KIT  AVAILABLE 

A  school  kit  for  teachers,  called  "Instructional  Materials  for 
Classroom  Use,"  is  available  on  request  from  the  State  Office  of 
the  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Division  in  Greensboro.  Bland  W.  Worley 
of  Winston-Salem,  volunteer  State  chairman  for  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds,  explained  that  the  kit  was  prepared  by  the  Council  for 
Family  Financial  Education,  which  has  been  engaged  in  the 
development  of  teacher  education  and  instructional  materials  for 
some  20  years.  The  materials  are  designed  to  help  young  people 
understand  the  role  of  savings  in  personal  and  family  financial 
planning,  Worley  said. 

The  kit  is  intended  for  use  in  grades  7  through  12.  Teachers  of 
upper-elementary  grades,  however,  might  be  able  to  adapt  some 
of  the  items  to  their  programs.  Appropriate  pieces  in  the  package 
can  be  used  in  social  studies,  language  arts,  mathematics,  home 
economics,  business  education,  and  other  educational  disciplines. 

The  free  kit  contains  (1)  a  two-part  transparency  depicting 
various  categories  of  use  of  federal  money;  (2)  two  mini-dramas 
that  place  strong  emphasis  on  family  thrift  and  the  advantages  of 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  in  that  area;  (3)  a  cartoon  strip  illustrating 
the  indestructibility  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  and  the  absolute 
safety  of  saving  via  that  method;  (4)  a  bulletin  board  poster  to 
communicate  the  many  humane,  personal,  and  significant  activi- 
ties of  the  federal  government;  (5)  four  student  research  projects 
adaptable  as  outgrowths  of  any  of  the  other  materials;  and  (6) 
two  out-of-school  projects,  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  students 
after  they  leave  the  classroom. 

Teachers  and  administrators  interested  in  acquiring  the  new 
"School  Kit"  for  use  in  their  instructional  programs  should  write 
the  State  Office  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  120  Federal  Building  and 
U.  S.  Courthouse,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  CONFERENCE 

Human  relations  professionals  from  North  Carolina  and  several 
other  Southern  states  will  meet  in  Wilmington  January  11, 12,  13, 
and  14  to  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  new  strategies  for  solving 
human  relations  problems. 

The  conference,  to  be  held  at  Timme  Plaza  Motor  Inn,  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Human  Relations  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Educational  Leadership  and  Human  Relations  Center  and  the 
North  Carolina  Human  Relations  Commission. 

Officials  hope  the  meeting  may  give  rise  to  a  regional 
organization  which  could  make  this  an  annual  event,  rotating 
from  state  to  state  within  the  region.  The  conference  is  open  to 
state  and  local  education  agency  personnel,  Leadership  and 
Human  Relations  Center  personnel,  and  state  and  local  com- 
munity relations  professionals. 

For  further  information,  contact  Dudley  Flood,  Director, 
Division  of  Human  Relations,  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 
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THE  GOLDSBORO  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  REPORTS  ON  ACADEMIC 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES  SINCE  INTEGRATION 


Ethel  W.  Twiford,  Guidance  Coordinator,  Goldsboro  City  Schools 

The  stark  reality  of  educational  deprivation  among  the  poor  of 
Goldsboro  has  been  honestly  faced,  and  efforts  have  been  made 
to  rectify  the  inadequacies.  Intervention  by  the  schools  and 
private  and  governmental  agencies  is  producing  slow  but  dramatic 
results.  Children  are  learning  how  to  learn.  They  are  happy  in 
school  and  are  increasing  their  academic  skills.  Courageous, 
dedicated,  and  resourceful  board  of  education  members,  adminis- 
trative staff,  and  teachers,  and  loyal  patrons  have  made  this 
possible  by  their  determination  that  the  quality  of  education 
would  not  suffer  for  any  child  because  of  integration.  However, 
the  gains  being  made  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  aid 
of  federal  funds  and  the  services  of  nationally  known  educational 
research  teams. 

In  order  to  recognize  the  growth  that  has  occurred,  two  facts 
must  be  known.  First,  the  school  learning  ability  (long  called 
"intelligence")  in  Goldsboro  is  very  low  when  compared  to 
national  standards.  Second,  an  exodus  of  one  of  every  seven 
children  has  taken  place  since  integration,  and  these  children  were 
in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  school  population  academically. 
Therefore,  growth  must  be  determined,  not  by  comparison  with 
national  norms  or  theoretical  norms,  but  rather  as  a  measurement 
of  growth  between  two  periods  of  time. 

A  comparison  of  group  test  scores  in  reading  and  arithmetic  in 
grades  two  and  three  in  Goldsboro  City  Schools  indicates  that 
pupils  have  not  only  held  their  own  since  integration,  but  that 
they  actually  score  higher  now  than  they  did  before.  This  can  be 
determined  even  though  one-seventh  of  the  pupils  have  trans- 
ferred to  private  or  county  schools.  A  recent  study  of  these 
school  leavers  reveals  that  most  of  them  were  average  or  better  in 
academic  achievement  at  the  time  they  left.*  Many  children 
remaining  in  the  city  schools  who  formerly  scored  in  the  lowest 
groups  now  score  at  levels  formerly  occupied  by  school  transfers. 
Fewer  children  now  score  at  the  lowest  levels. 

These  measures  are  in  all  probability  a  very  conservative 
measure  of  the  growth  that  has  actually  taken  place.  During  the 
past  three  years  the  Goldsboro  City  School  System  has  experi- 
enced traumatic  changes.  Two  complete  reorganizational  phases 
have  changed  the  primary  schools  from  seven  (four  of  which  were 
segregated)  to  four,  all  now  totally  integrated.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  neighborhood  school  concept  has  been  modified  and 
cross-town  bussing  has  been  used.  Some  black  children  now 
attend  school  in  white  neighborhoods  and  white  children  in  black 
neighborhoods.  Fear  and  distrust  have  existed  among  pupils  and 
the  community  as  these  changes  have  taken  place.  Teachers  have 
had  to  learn  how  to  teach  children  from  different  cultural 
backgrounds.  Children  have  had  to  make  emotional  adjustments 
before  they  could  make  academic  progress. 

During  the  reorganization,  an  all-out  effort  has  been  made  by 
the  board  of  education  and  the  staff  to  insure  excellent 
educational  opportunities  for  every  child.  Additional  personnel, 
staff  training  in  teaching  methods  and  human  relations,  and 
abundant  instructional  materials  have  been  provided. 

The  most  far  reaching  program  used  has  been  the  Responsive 
Model  of  the  Follow  Through  Program,  which  began  with  nine 
first  grades  in  1968-69  and  now  has  47  classes  in  grades  one 
through  three  with  an  extension  into  20  fourth  grades. 


Two  comparative  studies  of  pupil  achievement  have  been  made 
and  used  in  reaching  the  conclusions  of  this  report.  Every  child  in 
grades  two  and  three  -  including  mentally  retarded  children  - 
was  given  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  in  1968-69  and  again 
three  years  later.  The  results  were  combined  to  determine 
system-wide  results. 

The  first  comparison  was  made  to  determine  how  many 
children  were  scoring  at  or  above  grade  level  according  to  national 
norms.  The  first  test  used  in  the  study  was  the  one  given  before 
integration  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Follow  Through  Program 
in  Goldsboro.  The  second  test  was  given  at  the  end  of  the  past 
school  year,  a  time  span  of  three  school  years.  No  significant 
difference  for  the  system  was  shown  in  the  scores  made  on  the 
two  tests,  even  though  the  earlier  test  had  included  the  scores  of 
the  large  number  of  transfer  pupils  who  were  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  group.  This  indicates  a  net  gain  for  those  pupils 
remaining  in  the  school  system. 

A  second  study  made  was  a  longitudinal  one  made  by  testing 
the  same  group  of  children  when  they  entered  the  second  grade 
and  again  in  March,  near  the  end  of  the  third  grade.  Once  again, 
this  group  of  children  had  lost  approximately  one  of  seven  of  the 
children  scoring  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  group.  This  study 
gives  positive  evidence  that  children  at  all  levels  had  made 
outstanding  progress.  In  September  of  1968,  695  children  were 
tested  in  reading;  107  of  these  pupils  had  transferred  when  the 
group  was  tested  again  in  March  of  1971.  Four  more  children 
scored  high  in  reading  on  the  second  test  than  did  so  15  months 
earlier;  80  more  made  average  scores  than  had  done  so  previously; 
and  very  significantly,  191  fewer  pupils  scored  at  a  low  level. 

The  pupils  lost  by  transfer  were  not  those  who  had  scored  low 
at  the  first  testing.  Therefore,  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
there  has  been  a  strong  upward  movement  in  the  group  remaining 
in  the  Goldsboro  Schools.  This  phenomenon  is  the  more 
noteworthy  when  the  mental  ability  of  the  children  in  the 
Goldsboro  City  Schools,  as  a  group,  is  recognized  to  be  far  below 
that  of  the  national  norm  group. 

A  final  observation  reflects  the  success  of  the  school  program 
in  Goldsboro.  The  average  I.Q.  score  rises  several  points  at  each  of 
the  two-year  intervals  of  mental  ability  testing.  Therefore,  the 
educational  program  is  achieving  its  central  purpose  of  increasing 
intelligence  as  well  as  giving  pupils  needed  academic  skills.  True, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  However,  progress  will  continue  to  be 
measured  individually,  as  pupils,  one  by  one,  are  able  to  expand 
their  minds  at  a  higher  level  of  achievement.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
proven  methods  of  Responsive  Follow  Through  and  other 
successful  practices  can  be  extended  into  the  upper  grades. 

Tables  giving  information  referred  to  in  this  report  are 
shown  on  the  facing  page. 


"James  A.  Buie,  An  Investigation  and  Analysis  of  Selected 
Characteristics  of  Students  Who  Withdrew  from  the  Goldsboro 
City  Schools  to  Attend  Independent  Schools,  Ed.  D.  Disserta- 
tion, Duke  University,  1971. 
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1970-71  /STANDARDIZED  TEST  RESULTS  /GRADE  THREE 

A  measure  of  growth  of  a  group  of  pupils  in  reading  and  arithmetic  during 
approximately  15  school  months  during  school  years  of  1969-70  and 
1970-71. 


A  comparison  of  students  scoring  at  or  above  grade  level  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  a  three-year  span  of  time,  1968-1969  and 
1970-1971. 

READING  COMPREHENSION 


Grade  2 

Grade  3 

1968-69 

1970-71 

Difference 

1968-69 

1970-71 

Difference 

No.  Tested 

678 

550 

-128 

681 

587 

-94 

No.  at  or 
above  grade 
level 

134 

112 

-  22 

192 

115 

-77 

Percent  at 
or  above 
grade  level 

20% 

20% 

NONE 

28% 

20% 

-8% 

ARITHMETIC  COMPUTATION 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

1968-69 

1970-71 

Difference 

1968-69 

1970-71 

Difference 

No.  Tested 

664 

528 

-136 

684 

589 

-95 

No.  at  or 
above  grade 
level, 

173 

137 

-  36 

70 

85 

+15 

Percent  at 
or  above 
grade  level 

27% 

26% 

-  1% 

10% 

14% 

+4% 

1970-71  /  STANDARDIZED  TEST  RESULTS  /  GRADE  TWO 

A  comparison  of  intellectual  ability  and  academic  growth  in  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  with  national  norms. 


Level       Theoretical 

of 
Score       Percentage 


Mental  Reading  Arithmetic 

Ability     Comprehension  Computation 


January 
1971 

March 
1971 

March 
1971 

Number 
High 

23% 

37 

7% 

28 

5% 

56 

10% 

Number 

Average 

54% 

227 

4'1% 

202 

36% 

229 

41% 

Number 

Low 

23% 

283 

52% 

331 

59% 

270 

49% 

NUMBER  TESTED 

547 

561 

555 

I.Q.  and  GRADE  EQUIVALENT 

87.5 

2.0 

2.0 

KEY: 


High 

Average 

Low 


Stanines  7,  8,  9 
Stanines  4,  5,  6 
Stanines  1,  2,  3 


Date  of  Tests 


Name  of  Tests  Given 


Grade  Norm 


January  1971  Otis-Lennon  Mental  Ability, 

Elementary  I,  Form  J 
March  1971    Stanford  Achievement  Battery.  Primary           2.7 
II,  Form  X 
Paragraph  Meaning 
Arithmetic  Computation 


Level       Theoretical 

of 
Score       Percentage 


Mental 
Ability 


Reading 
Comprehension 


Arithmetic 
Computation 


Sept 
1969 

March  Differ- 
1971    ence 

Sept 

1969 

March  Differ- 
1971     ence 

High 

Number 

23% 

No 
Test 
Given 

35 

5% 

39 

7% 

+4 

37 

6% 

27 

5% 

-10 

Average 

Number 

54% 

134 

19% 

214 

36% 

+80 

248 

36% 

214 

36% 

-34 

Low 

Number 
23% 

526 

76% 

335 

57% 

-191 

399 

58% 

349 

59% 

-50 

NUMBER  TESTED 

695 

588 

-107 

684 

590 

-94 

MEDIAN  GRADE  EQUIVALENT 

1.6 

2.6 

+  1.0 

1.6 

2.8 

+  1.2 

KEY: 


High  -     Stanines  7,  8,  9 

Average     -     Stanines  4,  5,  6 
Low  -     Stanines  1,  2,  3 


Date  of  Tests 


Name  of  Tests  Given 


Grade  Norm 


September  1969 


March  1971 


Stanford  Achievement  Battery. 

Primary  I,  Form  X 

Paragraph  Meaning 

Arithmetic  Computation 

Stanford  Achievement  Battery, 

Primary  II,  Form  X 

Paragraph  Meaning 
Arithmetic  Computation 


2.0 


3.7 


1970-71  /  STANDARDIZED  TEST  RESULTS  /  GRADE  FOUR 

A  comparison  of  intellectual  ability  with  growth  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
during  approximately  15  school  months  in  the  school  years  of  1969-70 
and  1970-71. 


Level       Theoretical 

of 
Score        Percentage 


Mental 
Ability 


Reading 
Comprehension 


Arithmetic 
Computation 


Nov 
1970 

Sept 
1969 

March  Differ- 
1971     ence 

Sept 
1969 

March  Differ- 
1971     ence 

High 

Number 
23% 

66 

12% 

52 

8% 

53 

10% 

+  1 

4 

1% 

47 

9% 

+43 

Average 

Number 

54% 

263 

49% 

202 

32% 

222 

42% 

+20 

207 

32% 

203 

39% 

-4 

Low 

Number 

23% 

210 

39% 

379 

60% 

252 

48% 

-127 

422 

67% 

277 

52% 

-145 

NUMBER  TESTED 

539 

633 

527 

-106 

633 

527 

-106 

I.Q.  and  GRADE  EQUIVALENT 

92.4 

2.4 

3.6 

+  1.2 

2.4 

3.8 

+  1.4 

KEY: 


High  -     Stanines  7,  8,  9 

Average     -     Stanines  4,  5,  6 
Low  -     Stanines  1,  2,  3 


Date  of  Tests 


Name  of  Tests  Given 


Grade  Norm 


September  1969  Stanford  Achievement,  Primary  3.0 

II,  Form  X 
Paragraph  Meaning 
Arithmetic  Computation 
March  1971  Stanford  Achievement,  Intermediate  4.7 

I,  Form  X 
Paragraph  Meaning 
Arithmetic  Computation 
November  1970                   Otis-Lennon  Mental  Ability, 
Elementary  II,  Form  J 
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When  Harnett  County  school  child- 
ren go  to  their  classes  every  day,  they 
have  the  services  of  not  only  their 
teachers  but  also  their  COP  aides.  The 
paraprofessionals  are  not  aides  in  the 
usual  sense.  Rather,  they  are  adults 
from  the  community  who  are  gradual- 
ly pursuing  college  degrees  aimed  at 
teaching  careers,  while  at  the  same 
time  they're  assisting  teachers  and 
students  in  their  day-to-day  classroom 
activities.  The  COP  aides  will  have  five 
years  of  such  practical  experience  by 
the  time  they  become  full-fledged 
teachers. 

That's  C-O-P,  by  the  way,  pro- 
nounced letter  by  letter.  The  abbrevia- 
tion stands  for  Career  Opportunities 
Program,  a  federally  funded  project 
under  the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act,  passed  in  1967. 

"One  of  the  COP  requirements  is 
that  we  take  high-risk  persons,"  said 
Beamon  Kelly,  Harnett's  assistant 
superintendent  and  COP  project  direc- 
tor. In  general,  high-risk  persons  were 
described  as  those  who  probably 
would  have  a  tough  time  making  it  in 
college.  Candidates  were  recruited 
from  the  home  county  area,  which  is 
essentially  rural.  A  few  of  the  initial 
57  original  aides  did  not  work  out, 
Kelly  said.  The  majority,  however,  are 
still  with  the  program,  now  in  its 
second  year. 

"Veterans  are  given  high  priority," 
Kelly  pointed  out.  "The  nationwide 
hope  was  that  about  42  percent  would 
be  veterans.  We  have  five  veterans." 

In  addition  to  payments  received 
under  the  Gl  Bill,  the  military  service 
returnees,  like  the  other  Career  0  ppor- 
tunities  Program  aides,  receive  a  COP 
stipend.  One  of  Harnett's  veterans, 
though,  is  trying  to  make  a  go  of  it  on 
his  stipend  alone  so  that  his  Gl  Bill 
assistance  can  be  reserved  for  possible 
later  studies. 

Among  the  other  veterans  is  one 
who  had  completed  two  years  of 
college  work  before  entering  the  army. 
Another  had  had  one  year  and  left 
with  a  bad  academic  record.  He  now  is 
reported  to  be  an  industrious  worker. 
Another  assumes  responsibility  as  sole 
provider  for  his  disabled  father  and 
brother. 

Not  all  the  COP  workers  are  veter- 
ans; in  fact,  the  great  majority  in  the 
Harnett  County  school  system  are 
young  women  who  would  not  have,  as 
is  often  the  case,  routinely  prepared 
themselves  for  even  a  brief  teaching 
career.  Most  of  them  would  not  have 
had  the  chance  or  felt  the  calling 
without  the  help  of  COP,  or  something 


HARNETT 
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COP-IN 


like  it.  They  heard  about  the  Career 
Opportunities  Program  by  word  of 
mouth  to  a  great  degree,  or  through 
other  area  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

There  are  four  established  levels  of 
permissible  performance  in  the  ar- 
rangement. For  example,  the  begin- 
ning step  for  a  COP  participant  is  Aide 
I.  An  Aide  I  works  "under  close 
supervision  of  the  teacher  to  whom  he 
has  been  assigned  and  is  evaluated 
through  discussion  of  work  assign- 
ments and  proficiency  in  discharging 
responsibilities,"  according  to  a  writ- 
ten job  description. 

While  serving  in  that  first  year's 
classification,  the  Aide  I  may  do  such 
things  as  distribute  supplies,  record 
grades,  operate  audiovisual  equipment, 
take  up  lunch  money,  correct  work- 
books and  tests  that  have  answer 
sheets,  and  work  on  bulletin  boards. 
(Some  of  these  duties,  of  course,  are 
more  applicable  in  elementary  school 
functions  than  in  high  school  work, 
and  vice  versa.) 

An  Aide  II  performs  all  of  the 
functions  of  the  former  position,  plus 
some  new  ones,  among  which  are 
these:  supervising  some  special  project, 
(such  as  a  science  or  social  studies 
investigation)  which  has  been  initiated 
by  pupils  and  teachers;  listening  to 
children  read  and  reporting  oral  read- 
ing deficiencies  to  the  teacher;  direct- 
ing small  groups  in  the  library;  and 
offering  assistance  in  observing  and 
recording  pupil  behavior,  health  hab- 
its, and  interests. 

The  third  step  in  the  plan,  the  COP 
assistant,  begins  to  work  under  less 
direct  supervision,  making  more  indivi- 
dualized instruction  possible.  The  reg- 
ular teacher,  however,  continues  in 
both  planning  and  evaluating  all  assign- 
ments given  to  the  aide  working  as  an 
assistant.  New  COP  duties  include 
tutoring  individual  pupils,  assisting 
them  with  written  compositions,  pre- 
viewing filmstrips  and  other  audio- 
visual materials,  providing  appropriate 
instructional  support  in  any  area  in 
which  the  aide  has  special  ability,  and 
maintaining  cumulative  records,  but 
only  by  transferring  grades  assigned  by 
the  regular  teachers. 

Finally,  the  COPer  reaches  the  As- 
sociate level,  which  means  he  exercises 
more  responsibility  and  judgment  than 
in  previous  years.  He  is  a  team  mem- 
ber, along  with  the  supervising  teacher; 
as  such,  he  may  assume  the  "role  of 
teacher"  from  time  to  time  in  differ- 
ent subject  areas.  This  includes  prepar- 
ing lesson  plans  and  carrying  them  out. 


He  also  may  lead  the  class  when  the 
regular  teacher  must  be  out  of  the 
room;  help  students  who  have  been 
absent  make  up  their  missed  lessons; 
attend  all  professional  meetings;  and 
act  as  liaison  between  the  school  and 
the  community,  which  includes  parti- 
cipation in  pupil  evaluation  and  paren- 
tal conferences. 

In  the  fifth  year,  the  COPer  is  still 
working  under  supervision,  Kelly  add- 
ed, but  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
his  work.  The  fifth  year  is  expected  to 
satisfy  all  requirements  that  may  be 
lacking;  therefore,  the  candidate  can 
become  a  certified  teacher. 

All  the  time  they  are  getting  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  classrooms,  the 
COP  paraprofessionals  are  also  taking 
courses  offered  by  nearby  Campbell 
College  at  Buies  Creek.  During  the 
summer  of  1970,  for  example,  when 
the  program  started,  courses  in  child 
growth  and  development  and  English 
were  offered. 

Mrs.  Kenneith  Calvert  of  Campbell 
College's  Department  of  Education, 
coordinates  COP  activities  from  the 
higher  education  requirement  angle. 
She  noted  that  the  aides  attend  a 
weekly  COP  seminar  at  Campbell, 
where  they  can  discuss  problems  and 
accomplishments  and  gain  additional 
insights  into  the  world  of  education. 

What  happens  when  a  Career  Op- 
portunities Program  teacher  candidate 
is,  by  training,  talent,  or  experience, 
better  equipped  to  teach  a  particular 
subject  than  is  the  regular  teacher? 
Superintendent  Robert  A.  Gray  noted 
that  there  are  flexibilities  in  the  set-up, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  elementary  school 
aide  whose  background  in  music,  art, 
or  physical  education,  for  example, 
surpasses  that  of  the  teacher.  "These 
things  would  be  spelled  out,"  he  said, 
"and  we  will  make  every  use  of  that 
special  talent." 

The  Harnett  County  school  officials 
explained  that  most  of  their  COP 
people  are  working  in  elementary 
schools,  which  have  gone  into  team 
teaching  programs  this  year.  Those  in 
grades  7  through  12  are  mainly  in- 
volved with  the  activities  of  only  one 
teacher. 

One  supervising  teacher  at  Shaw- 
town  School,  Mrs.  Judith  Nixon,  ob- 
served that  the  Career  Opportunities 
Program  might  well  produce  some  of 
the  best  teaching  possible.  "Learning 
by  doing,"  she  said,  "is  definitely  an 
improvement.  There  are  so  many 
things  a  lay  person  can  do,  and  the 
experience,  along  with  the  college 
work,  helps  them  decide  what  they 


really  want  to  do." 

Mrs.  Nixon  pointed  to  an  area  of 
her  classroom  where  COP  aide  Mrs. 
Vera  McKinnon  was  sitting  with  a 
group  of  several  sixth  graders.  Mrs. 
Nixon  then  said,  "She  lives  in  the 
community,  whereas  I  have  traveled  a 
lot  and  they  haven't.  Mrs.  McKinnon 
gets  right  in  there  at  their  level,  and 
they  relate  well  to  her  and  tell  her 
about  their  experiences." 

The  subject  at  the  reading  lab  table 
was  embarrassment.  When  Mrs.  McKin- 
non asked  the  children  whether  they 
had  ever  been  embarrassed,  it  appeared 
that  either  they  had  and  they  weren't 
ready  to  tell  about  it,  or  they  weren't 
quite  sure  of  the  big  word's  meaning. 
So  aide  McKinnon  decided  to  tell  one 
of  her  own  embarrassing  experiences 
before  reading  the  one  in  the  work- 
book. This  announcement  produced  a 
round  of  giggles,  so  Mrs.  McKinnon 
affectionately  pointed  a  warning  finger 
at  the  rambunctious  ones.  Someone 
responded,  "Right  on!"  and  someone 
got  called  a  space  monkey,  and  the 
lesson  in  the  emotion  of  embarrass- 
ment continued. 

"Well,  I  went  to  town  one  Saturday 
night,"  said  Mrs.  McKinnon,  "for  a 
pair  of  stockings.  What  a  horrible 
time!  Before  I  could  reach  the  stock- 
ings I  knocked  over  four  or  five  bottles 
of  hand  lotion,  not  to  mention  some 
Easter  baskets  and  probably  some 
other  things.  Before  it  was  all  over,  I 
saw  one  of  the  students  come  in.  She 
asked  me  if  everything  I  touched 
always  turned  to  water  that  way,  and 
boy,  I  was  really  embarrassed.  I  decid- 
ed it  was  best  for  me  to  leave  after  all 
that."  That  story  produced  another 
round  of  laughter,  and  the  reading 
lesson  was  well  under  way. 

Another  COP  aide,  Mrs.  Madie 
McDougald,  was  assigned  to  Mrs.  Al- 
lice  Bethune's  class  at  Shawtown.  Mrs. 
McDougald  had  heard  about  the  Ca- 
reer Opportunities  Program  at  a  fed- 
erally funded  day  care  center,  where 
she  worked  for  nearly  five  years.  "I 
feel  now  that  I'm  really  accomplishing 
something,"  she  said  of  the  project.  I 
think  I  might  like  to  teach  English  - 
maybe  tenth  or  eleventh  grade."  She 
added,  "I  enjoy  reading  and  know  a 
lot  of  kids  that  age." 

Random  remarks  for  other  aides 
also  indicated  appreciation  for  the 
opportunities  inherent  in  the  program. 
One  said,  "I  never  did  really  want  to 
be  a  teacher  until  I  started  working  in 
the  schools."  Another  noted  that  she 
was  "not  one  of  the  younger  ones" 
and  had  come  into  the  COP  program 


through  her  association  with  area 
schools  during  the  previous  several 
years.  "I  just  decided  I'd  be  an  aide  as 
long  as  they'd  let  me,"  she  said. 

The  aides  have  their  problems,  as 
might  be  expected.  One  reported  to 
school  associates  that  she  was  worried 
about  her  college  English  studies, 
which  included  mythology,  "I  can 
remember  those  gods  and  what  they 
did,  but  I  can't  remember  all  those 
kinfolks!"  was  her  comment. 

Donald  Cotton,  coordinator  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development 
Act  for  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  also  works  with  the 
local  school  systems  that  have  COP 
projects.  He  described  COP  as  "a  very 
exciting  program  and  one  that  has 
much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  innova- 
tion in  our  schools.  COP  is  a  good 
example  of  differentiated  staffing 
since  it  offers  several  levels  of  experi- 
ence for  participants."  Cotton  added, 
"The  cooperating  institutions  of  high- 
er education  are  also  learning  much 
from  this  program  that  will  undoubt- 
edly have  some  effects  on  their  teacher 
preparation  programs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  is  looking 
with  great  interest  at  the  developments 
in  the  Career  Opportunities  Program." 

There  also  is  an  advisory  council  for 
Harnett  County's  Career  Opportunities 
Program.  Its  members  include  repre- 
sentatives of  all  socioeconomic  levels 
in  the  community.  One  member,  who 
had  previously  been  in  the  field  of 
school  social  work,  said  that  the  coun- 
cil's assistance  included  help  in  screen- 
ing applicants.  "We  had  to  consider 
the  risk  -  those  who  could  and  might 
pass  college  work.  Any  experience 
they  had  had  with  children  was,  of 
course,  considered.  Their  attitude,  gen- 
eral outlook,  had  some  bearing  on  the 
selection,  as  did  their  income." 

Perhaps  the  most  singly  important 
criterion  watched  for  by  the  school 
authorities  and  the  advisory  council, 
though,  sums  up  what  the  skeptical 
would  call  impossible  in  high-risk  edu- 
cators. As  the  council  member  put  it,  a 
real  commitment  to  education  was 
very  much  in  their  favor. 

One  thing  is  for  sure.  COP  puts 
prospective  educators  into  school 
work  from  the  outset.  They  remain 
involved  with  it  for  five  years  before 
they  are  entitled  to  be  called  teacher. 
So  even  if  there  is  only  a  trace  of  that 
real  commitment  to  education  when 
they  enter  the  program,  there's  plenty 
of  time  for  it  to  grow.  And  if  it  never 
does,  there's  plenty  of  time  for  them 
to  COP-out. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS 


Three  North  Carolina  elementary  schools  have  been  selected  as 
physical  education  demonstration  centers,  under  a  program 
co-sponsored  by  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  three  are  Wiley  Elementary  School  in  Salisbury,  Valdese 
Elementary  School  in  Burke  County,  and  Parkwood  Elementary 
School  in  Jacksonville.  School  administrators,  teachers,  parents, 
and  others  will  be  able  to  observe  excellent  physical  education 
programs  in  action  at  the  three  schools.  You  are  invited  to  visit 
the  following  demonstration  centers  during  1971-72  on  any  of 
the  dates  listed  below.  Arrangements  for  visits  may  be  made  with 
the  principals  of  the  schools: 


Dec.  Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Parkwood  Elementary,  Jacksonville 
Principal  —  Mark  M.  Roberts,  Jr. 

1,15  12,26 

2,16 

1,15 

5,19 

3,17 

Wiley  Elementary,  Salisbury 
Principal  —  Paul  C.  Goble 

9  13,27 

10,24 

9,23 

13,27 

4,18 

Valdese  Elementary,  Valdese 
Principal  —  Glenn  R.  Yoder 

2,3  26,27 

23,24 

15,16 

26,27 

10,11 

To  qualify  as  a  demonstration  center,  a  school  must  meet  four 
requirements  established  by  the  President's  Council,  as  well  as 
additional  requirements  established  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  President's  Council  criteria  include  periodic  health 
appraisals  for  all  pupils;  identification  of  the  physically  under- 
developed pupil,  with  provisions  for  alleviating  his  problem; 
administering  physical  achievement  tests  periodically  in  order  to 
evaluate  and  motivate  student  progress;  and  providing  a  daily 
period  of  physical  education  that  emphasizes  physical  fitness  for 
all  students. 


If  you  would  like  information  on  how  your  school  could 
become  a  physical  education  demonstration  school  center,  please 
contact  Floyd  M.  Woody,  State  Coordinator,  Physical  Education 
Demonstration  School  Centers,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 


Almost  half  of  North  Carolina's  secondary  schools  have 
policies  which  exempt  certain  seniors  from  taking  their  final 
exams,  according  to  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Research  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  exemp- 
tions fell  into  three  categories:  all  seniors  exempted,  17.8  percent 
of  the  schools;  seniors  with  a  specified  average  exempted,  77.2 
percent;  and  all  seniors  who  are  sure  to  be  graduated  exempted, 
4.8  percent.  Of  those  schools  requiring  certain  averages  for 
exemption,  most  specified  an  average  grade  of  90  or  better. 

The  weight  assigned  to  examinations  in  determining  semester 
and  final  grades  varies  from  5  percent  to  75  percent,  with  25 
percent  being  the  most  common  weight  assigned  to  examinations. 
Principals  allow  very  few  teachers  the  prerogative  of  assigning 
their  own  weights. 

Over  half  of  the  principals  surveyed  (56.8  percent)  indicated 
that  it  would  be  educationally  feasible  to  eliminate  both  final  and 
semester  examinations,  but  very  few  of  them  (15.6  percent) 
stated  that  their  schools  had  experimented  with  innovative 
grading  procedures  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  report  also  revealed  that  73.1  percent  of  the  high  schools 
issued  report  cards  every  six  weeks  and  23.1  percent  issued  them 
every  nine  weeks.  With  few  exceptions,  students  in  these  schools 
received  either  alphabetic  (52.2  percent)  or  numeric  (41.3 
percent)  ratings. 

On  a  random  basis,  149  principals  were  mailed  the  question- 
naires. A  total  of  139  principals,  or  approximately  93  percent, 
returned  their  survey  forms. 
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An  increasing  number  of  people  are  beginning  to  question  the  traditional 
nine-month  school  calendar.  Moore  Elementary  School  in 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth  is  one  of  the  schools  that  have  been  leading  the 
way  in  learning  how  to  come  up  with  a  restructured  school  year  that  makes 
students,  parents,  and  teachers,  and  administrators  happy.  See  story  on 
page  12. 

Credits: 

Page  3,  photograph  by  Bruce  Clark,  SDPI  photographer;  page  7,  photo- 
graph by  Larry  Tucker,  Greensboro  News-Record;  pages  10  and  15, 
photographs  by  Jan  Narron,  SDPI  information  specialist;  page  17,  poster 
design  by  David  Batt,  student,  NCSU  School  of  Design;  page  18,  art  by 
Frank  Holyfield,  North  Carolina  Repertory  Company;  and  page  21, 
photograph  by  Mary  Ann  Bella,  Alamance  County  Schools  school-com- 
munity relations  director. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  copies  each  school  receives  is  based  on  75 
percent  of  that  school's  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
magazine  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 


From  the 
State  Superintendent 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  attended  an  inspiring  and  worthwhile 
Symposium  on  Education,  held  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Texas  in  Austin  at  the  LBJ  Library. 

Several  hundred  leaders  in  public  education  throughout  the 
nation  were  present  for  a  day  and  a  half.  The  occasion  was  the 
opening  of  the  first  series  of  documents  and  personal  papers  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  administration.  These  very  valuable 
and  authoritative  records  were  made  public  for  the  benefit  of 
scholars,  historians,  and  anyone  else  who  wants  to  examine  the 
step-by-step  progress  of  the  President  who  probably  did  more  for 
public  education  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  attitude  of  President  Johnson, 
who  sat  on  the  front  row  with  several  hundred  educators  for 
every  minute  of  all  the  sessions.  It  was  very  obvious  that  here  is  a 
leader,  a  teacher  himself,  who  still  has  a  deep  and  exciting 
commitment  to  public  education  and  what  it  can  mean  to  our 
future. 

John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
under  President  Johnson,  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
conference,  as  he  discussed  the  what,  how,  and  why  of  this 
historic  education  commitment.  "President  Johnson  is  the  only 
President  of  the  United  States  who  has  ever  said  that  education  is 
the  first  business  of  the  nation,"  Gardner  said.  "He  believed  it 
and  he  acted  upon  his  belief.  But  the  full  record  is  available  for  all 
to  read.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  decades  to  come,  historians 
will  look  back  to  the  1960's  as  a  moment  of  seminal  change  in 
American  education,  a  moment  of  innovation,  a  time  of 
significant  beginnings." 

Gardner  listed  the  major  achievements  of  efforts  toward 
helping  to  develop  each  American  youngster.  As  he  put  it,  "Every 
individual  is  of  value."  Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  North 
Carolina's  Governor  Aycock  set  the  tone  for  public  education  by 
calling  for  emphasis  on  the  individual  students.  Gardner  expressed 
the  continuation  of  this  philosophy  when  he  said  in  Austin, 
"At  the  heart  of  our  convictions  as  Americans  is  the  belief  that 
every  individual  should  be  enabled  to  grow  to  his  full  stature  and 
to  be  what  he  has  it  in  him  to  be.  Over  the  years  we  have  become 
increasingly  determined  to  fulfill  that  promise,  and  education 
offers  the  chief  means  of  doing  so." 


Many  North  Carolinians  believe  the  same  thing  and  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  accomplishing  this  goal,  which  Gardner 
called  "the  American  commitment."  This  commitment  is  not  to 
affluence,  not  to  all  the  marvelously  cushioned  comforts  of  a 
well-fed  nation,  but  to  the  liberation  of  the  human  spirit,  the 
release  of  human  potential,  the  enhancement  of  individual 
dignity.  Those  are  the  great  themes  of  our  life  as  a  people. 
Everything  else  is  a  means  to  those  ends. 

"The  American  commitment  can  be  honored  only  by  deeds. 
The  Scriptures  say,  'At  the  day  of  Judgment  it  will  be  asked  not 
did  you  believe,  but  were  you  doers  or  talkers  only?' 

"Every  time  a  teacher  strives  to  give  honest  individual 
attention  to  some  child,  the  cause  is  advanced.  Every  time  an 
employer  seeks  to  create  the  working  environment  in  which 
individual  employees  can  flourish  and  grow,  he  is  helping.  Every 
time  a  mother  provides  the  special  combination  of  love  and 
instruction,  she  is  doing  her  bit.  Every  time  a  citizen  works 
through  a  civic  organization  to  create  a  government  more 
responsive  to  individuals,  he  is  contributing.  In  short,  anyone  can 
contribute  and  I  must  say  I  count  the  contribution  as  a  measure 
of  the  men  and  women  I  meet.  I  don't  want  to  know  what  their 
religion  is  or  what  political  party  they  belong  to  or  what 
philosophy  they  profess.  I  just  want  to  know  what  they  have 
done  lately  about  the  basic  American  commitment." 

John  Gardner  said  in  a  very  eloquent  yet  simple  way,  what 
many  in  North  Carolina  believe,  "Every  individual  is  of  value. 
That  defines  the  purpose  of  our  efforts.  That's  the  purpose  of  our 
trials  and  errors  and  seeking  and  finding.  It's  to  entrance  the 
individual  human  being.  That's  easy  to  lose  sight  of,  especially 
when  we're  talking  of  huge  government  programs,  but  their  only 
legitimate  purpose  is  to  create  the  conditions  in  which  individual 
lives  may  be  lived  humanely." 

This,  I  guess,  is  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  people 
getting  involved  in  public  education  in  our  State. 

I  strongly  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  and  commitment  so 
ably  described  by  John  Gardner.  And  I  strongly  urge  all  teachers, 
administrators,  and  citizens  to  participate  by  deeds  in  "the 
American  commitment." 


"Okay,  now.  Tommy,  you're 
Russia.  Jeff,  you're  Germany,  and 
Ricky,  you're  Italy.  Steve,  you're 
Belgium.  Dwight,  you're  Serbia.  Miss 
Jones,  you  can  be  France.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  long-range  assignment.  The 
map  work  you're  about  to  do  is  to 
help  you  decide  how  you're  going  to 
behave  in  World  War  I.  That's  what 
we've  been  preparing  for  the  past  few 
days.  All  the  other  wars  have  been  just 
a  build-up  to  this.  Look  through  some 
of  the  old  encyclopedias  and  other 
books  over  here  and  get  to  know  a 
little  bit  about  your  country. 

"When  you  feel  familiar  with  your- 
self, go  to  the  map  and  consider  this 
thing  from  from  a  geographic  stand- 
point only.  Find  out  why  France  was 
interested  in  having  Germany  stay  a 
loose  federation  of  states,  rather  than 
a  unified  Germany.  Remember,  we've 
also  just  finished  the  war  between 
France  and  Prussia,  and  you  people  in 
France  are  mad  as  fire.  You,  France, 
are  looking  forward  to  World  War  I  so 
you  can  get  revenge,  so  align  yourself 
so  that  you  can  get  that  revenge.  In 
case  war  does  come,  what  ally  could 
France  get  that  could  help  her  more 
than  any  other? 

"Find  out  whether  you'll  join  with 
the  Allied  or  the  Axis  powers.  Try  to 
lure  each  other  into  an  alliance,  but 
you'd  better  have  a  very  good  reason 
for  your  decision.  Remember,  now, 
we're  doing  this  only  from  the  geo- 
graphic standpoint,  so  study  the  map 
closely  and  then  decide." 

That  was  Ned  Pierce's  lead  into  the 
day's  segment  of  his  Modern  Warfare 
mini-course  at  West  Wilkes  High 
School  in  Wilkes  County.  France,  the 
key  figure  for  the  time  being,  was  to 
be  represented  by  the  lone  girl  in  the 
class,  "Miss  Jones."  The  rest  of  the 
warriors  were  boys.  As  they  headed 
for  the  map,  all  appeared  to  be  eager 
to  get  on  with  the  war. 

Ned  Pierce  is  unofficial  head  of  the 
West  Wilkes  Social  Studies  Depart- 
ment. Also  on  the  staff  are  three  other 
full-time  social  studies  teachers  and 
three  part-timers  who  split  their  duties 
with  other  subject  areas. 

They   are   a   rather   unique  social 


studies  faculty  in  this  State,  since  their 
school  is  among  the  first  to  use  mini- 
courses  in  the  social  studies  depart- 
ment. For  the  first  time  this  year, 
most  of  the  social  studies  courses  last 
nine  weeks,  each  one  carrying  % 
credit.  By  next  year,  all  the  social 
studies  courses  will  operate  under  the 
mini  concept.  All  the  other  academic 
areas  will  move  into  an  18-week, 
semester-long  format.  The  school 
hopes  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
nearby  university  computer  to  arrange 
schedules  for  the  students. 

"Our  county  is  interested  in 
innovation,"  Pierce  explained.  "We 
now  have  some  very  enlightened  men 
in  the  school  system  who  want  us  to 
move  ahead.  We  foresaw  a  trend  to 
move  in  this  direction  Statewide,  so 
we  decided  to  do  it  early  on  our  own." 
Preparations  were  begun  last  year. 
Pierce  explained,  "After  we  decided  to 
go  this  way,  we  called  John  Ellington 
in  for  his  suggestions.  (Ellington  is  a 
social  studies  consultant  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 
Four  or  five  times  he  sat  with  us  and 
told  us  what  he  thought  we  needed  to 
add,  drop,  or  change.  So  far  as  we 
know,  we're  among  the  first  social 
studies  departments  in  the  State  to 
change  students  every  nine  weeks. 

"We  needed  time  to  do  all  this.  And 
in  the  summer,  some  of  us  teachers 
have  to  get  a  job.  The  only  way  this 
job  could  be  done  was  for  us  to  have 
that  time  free  and  be  paid  to  work  up 
the  program." 

That  was  accomplished  through 
funds  made  available  through  the 
Northwest  Regional  Education  Center 
in  Wilkesboro.  For  the  most  part,  the 
work  was  carried  out  at  Appalachian 
State  University.  Pierce  and  his 
departmental  associates  spent  one 
week  last  June  doing  research,  writing 
course  descriptions,  and  meeting  with 
ASU  faculty  members,  as  well  as 
spending  hours  in  the  university's 
curriculum  lab.  The  second  week  was 
spent  in  meetings  with  Ellington  and 
with  social  studies  personnel  from 
other  nearby  school  systems  consid- 
ering a  similar  mini  approach. 

So  by  the  time  school  opened  this 
year,  16  brand  new  mini  social  studies 
courses  were  up  for  grabs  by  West 
Wilkes  High's  juniors  and  seniors. 
There  were  some  interesting  titles, 
among  them  Manners,  Morals,  Music 
and  American  History;  Practical  and 
Abnormal  Psychology;  History  of 
Religion;  Rise  of  Dictatorships;  and 
Old  Bones  and  Missing  Links.  Ninth 
and  tenth  graders  will  get  in  on  the 


mini-course  schedule  next  year. 

Wilson  King,  another  social  studies 
faculty  member,  noted,  "Year-long 
courses  can  get  boring.  Now  we're 
offering  short,  concentrated  courses. 
There's  no  way  possible  to  cover 
everything  you'd  like  to,  but  you  can 
shoot  it  to  'em  full  blast  and  they 
work  like  crazy. 

"It's  more  work  for  the  teacher. 
For  example,  here  I  was  teaching  four 
different  courses  in  one  nine-week 
period.  But  it's  worth  the  extra  work 
for  the  people  who  really  want  to  do  a 
good  job." 

Clyde  Miller,  the  third  full-timer  on 
the  team,  said,  "Quarter  courses  are  a 
real  pleasure."  Referring  to  the  lack  of 
instructional  materials  that  might  aid 
teaching  in  so  many  separate  areas, 
Miller  indicated  that  the  faculty 
members  gather  all  the  books  and 
other  reference  items  they  can  come 
by  honestly.  "We've  scrounged  up 
things  from  all  over  the  country,"  he 
said. 

The  social  studies  trio  left  little 
doubt  that  they  believe  the  mini- 
structure  was  the  social  studies  savior- 
the  real  way  to  go,  they  said.  At  the 
same  time,  they  later  discovered 
several  mistakes  that,  despite  their 
careful  planning,  weren't  foreseen  in 
the  planning  stages.  One  was  that,  with 
their  small  faculty,  they  chose  to  offer 
mini-courses  initially  only  to  seniors 
and  juniors. 

Pierce  explained,  "Sophomores  had 
traditionally  taken  world  history.  We 
had  dropped  world  history,  eco- 
nomics, and  sociology,  and  a  couple 
of  others.  That  left  underclassmen 
without  a  choice,  so  they  stacked  us 
with  a  civics  course  each.  (Civics  is  one 
course  that  simply  doesn't  appeal  very 
strongly  to  the  three  social  studies 
teachers  at  West  Wilkes,  especially  if  it 
is  expected  to  stretch  out  over  a  whole 
school  year.)  "We  failed  to  see  this 
ahead  of  time,"  Pierce  said.  "Next 
year,  the  minis  will  be  available  to 
students  in  all  four  grades." 

It  was  brought  out,  too,  that  ques- 
tions were  raised  concerning  the  social 
studies  department's  offering  of 
consumer  economics,  also  taught 
through  the  business  curriculum.  King 
explained,  "Students  didn't  want  to 
take  a  whole  year  of  business  just  to 
get  the  nine  weeks'  worth  of  consumer 
economics,  so  we  now  teach  that." 
King  teaches  that  course,  which  goes 
under  the  nickname,  Body,  Mind,  and 
Money. 

Another  problem  was  that  the 
grade    records   traditionally    used   at 


West  Wilkes  couldn't  accommodate 
four  times  the  number  of  social  studies 
grades  formerly  recorded  on  them. 
"And  you  don't  want  to  record  only 
'Social  Studies,'  because  you  need  to 
name  the  specific  social  studies  courses 
the  student  has  had,"  Pierce  explained. 
Solution?  "We're  going  to  new  forms." 

The  three  men  pointed  out  that 
when  it  came  to  choosing  the  courses 
that  would  be  offered  this  year, 
students  were  the  primary  concern. 
They  were  surveyed  as  to  their 
interests  and  asked  to  add  to  a  sug- 
gested list  of  titles.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  were  included,  but  others 
were  unrealistic  and  drew  few  takers. 
"Some  concentrated  on  topics  that 
were  too  small,"  King  said.  In  general, 
though,  they  concluded  that  the  final 
list  reflected  both  the  supposed 
"needs"  and  the  interests  of  the 
students. 

And  there  was  room  for  inde- 
pendent study  credit.  "I  have  two 
students  doing  this,"  Pierce  said. 
"One's  working  in  art.  He's  reading 
about  some  of  the  painters  and  has  art 
ability  himself."  Another  student  had 
just  completed  an  independent  study 
mini-course  on  drugs-how  they  get 
into  the  United  States,  how  they're 
pushed,  and  the  social  groups  in  which 
they're  found. 

This  year  is  the  last  time  the  two- 
unit  social  studies  requirement  (one 
must  be  in  U.S.  History)  will  be  in 
effect  for  West  Wilkes  High  School 
graduates.  Beginning  next  year,  only 
one  year  of  U.S.  Studies,  chosen  from 
the  slate  of  appropriate  mini-courses, 
will  be  required.  That  means  each 
student  must  take  four  nine-week 
mini-courses,  each  of  which  offers  % 
credit. 

Several  new  mini  titles  are 
anticipated  for  next  year.  Among 
them  are  The  Oriental  Mind,  World 
Revolutionaries,  Forgotten  Conti- 
nents, Today's  Isms,  and  Post  World 
War  II  United  States. 

E.  H.  Greene,  Jr.,  principal  at  West 
Wilkes,  was  commended  by  the  social 
studies  faculty  for  his  interest  and 
encouragement  in  the  mini-course 
project.  They  noted  that  with  his 
approval,  they  contacted  Appalachian 
State  University  about  the  possibility 
of  securing  more  student  teachers  next 
year.  The  result  is  that  each  of  the  full- 
time  social  studies  faculty  members 
will  be  assigned  four  student  teachers 
next  year.  The  faculty  member  will  be 
"head  of  the  team."  And  with  the  help 
of  the  student  teachers,  the  teachers 
hope  to  be  a  little  freer  to  work  on  the 


curriculum  guides  and  other  materials 
that  still  need  to  be  produced  for  the 
new  mini-courses. 

Asked  what  the  parents  think  of 
the  new  social  studies  program,  Greene 
said,  "Our  parents  tell  us  that  if  the 
students  are  learning  and  accom- 
plishing something  and  we're  happy 
with  their  progress,  then  they  are 
too." 

John  Ellington,  the  State  education 
agency's  social  studies  consultant  who 
worked  with  the  West  Wilkes  faculty, 
recently  observed  that  "the  social 
studies  program  in  North  Carolina  is 
undergoing  considerable  change  in 
content,  structure,  and  methodology. 
Many  local  school  systems  are  particu- 
larly attracted  to  the  change  in 
structure,  which  allows  for  much 
flexibility  at  the  local  level.  As  a 
result,  several  administrative  units  have 
moved  to  some  form  of  short  course 
structure  (18  weeks,  12  weeks,  9 
weeks,  or  whatever). 

"One  of  the  first  schools  to  begin 
using  short  courses  in  social  studies 
was  West  Wilkes  High  School," 
Ellington  continued.  "It's  an  excellent 
example  of  how  a  relatively  small 
school  with  limited  resources,  but  with 
good  leadership  and  teacher  en- 
thusiasm, can  build  an  improved  and 
more  interesting  social  studies 
curriculum." 

The  content  may  have  been  in 
social  studies  programs  like  the  one  at 
West  Wilkes  High  all  along,  and  surely 
the  students  and  teachers  have  been. 
But,  as  Principal  Hal  Greene  said,  the 
new  names  seem  more  attractive.  And 
as  students  pointed  out,  "If  you're  not 
doing  well  in  one  course,  you  have  to 
suffer  only  nine  weeks  and  get  only  % 
of  a  bad  grade." 

Although  each  of  the  social  studies 
faculty  members  at  West  Wilkes  High 
School  has  his  own  classes  to  prepare 
for  and  teach,  their  sense  of  enthusi- 
astic teamwork  is  quite  apparent,  and 
they  find  fun  even  with  the  extra 
work. 

In  fact,  they  may  even  be  working 
secretly  to  relieve  that  major  remain- 
ing concern  of  the  students-the 
possible  nine-week  suffering  period 
with  the  possible  one-quarter  bad 
grade.  For  as  Clyde  Miller  jokingly 
explained  about  his  course  in  practical 
psychology,  "I  try  to  teach  them  how 
best  to  relate  with  people-student  to 
teacher,  male  to  female,  and  so  on." 
Still  laughing,  Miller  added,  "In  fact, 
we  try  to  cover  how  best  to  relate  to 
everyone-including  Mr.  King  and  Mr. 
Pierce!"  (JLN) 
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Harold  C.  Fields,  ESEA  Title  I  Director,  Greensboro  Public  Schools 


The  sign  says,  "Children's  Garden  of  Washington  School."  The 
remains  of  a  tired  scarecrow  who  has  seen  better  days  stand 
forlornly  behind,  as  a  reminder  of  rows  of  corn,  tomatoes,  beans, 
peas,  and  other  edibles  that  grew  there  last  summer.  Someone  has 
been  at  work,  making  productive  the  ground  left  vacant  when  the 
Redevelopment  Commission  razed  the  dilapidated  homes  that 
had  stood  there. 

When  the  old  houses  on  the  lot  were  torn  down  this  past 
spring,  Richard  Fogleman,  an  ESEA  (Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act)  Title  I  teacher  at  Washington  School,  came  up 
with  the  garden  idea  as  an  interim  use. 

He  discussed  the  idea  with  the  experts  at  the  Guilford  County 
Agricultural  Center.  Then  help  started  pouring  in  . . .  garden  tools 
from  various  hardware  stores,  seed  and  fertilizer  from  the 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Exchange,  help  plowing  the  ground  from 
A&T  State  University,  and,  of  course,  permission  to  use  the  land 
from  the  Redevelopment  Commission. 

In  May,  letters  were  sent  to  the  parents  of  prospective 
"gardeners." 


110  East  Washington  Street 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
May  1,  1971 


Dear 


Here  at  Washington  School  we  have  started  a  new  project  for  the  spring 
and  summer.  We  have  secured  a  vacant  lot  which  we  hope  to  turn  into  a 

garden.  Your  child, ,  has  shown  an  interest  in 

working  on  this  project  and  has  been  selected  to  help. 

The  garden  is  located  on  East  Street  across  from  our  playground.  Mr. 
Bert  Hall  from  the  Agriculture  Department  will  teach  us  to  plant  the 
garden.  We  plan  to  have  a  work  hour  each  Thursday  beginning  at  6  p.m. 
until  the  crop  is  harvested.  All  those  who  participate  in  the  work  will  share 
the  vegetables  as  they  are  ready  to  harvest. 

We  hope  that  you  will  come  with  your  child.  If  you  can  bring  a  hoe  or 
other  garden  tools,  this  would  be  helpful.  If  you  have  no  tools,  we  have 
some  which  you  may  use. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  project,  please  call  me  at  274-0952 
during  school  hours  or  at  272-481 1  after  5. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  as  happy  about  our  community  garden  as  we 
are.  It  will  certainly  be  a  rewarding  project  as  well  as  an  enjoyable  learning 
experience. 


• 


Very  truly  yours, 
R.  W.  Fogleman 
Visiting  Teacher 


The  project  attracted  about  35  youngsters.  Armed  with  hoes 
and  rakes,  they  began  what  was  to  most  of  them  a  brand  new 
experience  with  the  planting  in  June. 

A  rainy  season  had  delayed  plowing  and  planting  the  garden, 
but  failed  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  workers.  Each 
Thursday  evening  the  children  and  some  of  their  parents  came  to 
the  garden  in  the  hours  before  dark  to  hoe  the  earth,  water  the 
plants,  and  pull  the  weeds. 

The  children  were  proud  of  their  work.  They  were  angry  when 
someone  smeared  mud  on  their  sign  and  decapitated  their 
scarecrow,  but  they  worked  to  make  things  right  again. 

After  a  full  summer  of  careful  attention,  they  reaped  a  healthy 
harvest  of  vegetables  which  they  brought  home  to  their  families. 

The  harvest,  however,  was  not  the  vegetables  alone.  It  was  also 
the  knowledge  that  when  people  work  together,  some  things  can 
come  from  almost  nothing.  From  a  useless  lot  can  come  good, 
wholesome  food;  but  it  takes  hours  of  work,  someone  to  plow 
and  fertilize,  and  community-minded  merchants  to  supply  the 
seeds,  hoes,  rakes,  and  sprinklers. 

Of  course,  some  day  new  homes  will  be  built  where  the  corn, 
beans,  and  tomatoes  grew.  But  until  then,  this  ground  has  yielded 
a  variety  of  foods  to  grace  the  tables  of  many  children  who 
proudly  proclaimed,  "I  grew  this  myself." 


What's  that  preparatory  mental 
exercise  you've  been  through  so  many 
times  in  your  personal  and  profes- 
sional life  that  starts  with  finding  out 
where  you  are  and  is  followed  by 
determining 

where  you  want  to  go, 

how  you  want  to  travel, 

when  you  want  to  arrive, 

who's  going  to  drive,  and 

how  much  you  will  pay  for  the 
trip? 
Depending  on  your  frame  of  mind,  it 
can  be  a  haphazard,  casual,  cautious, 
confident,  intensive,  or  even  agonizing 
experience. 

Five  North  Carolina  school  systems 
are  going  through  it  now,  from  both  a 
short-range  and  a  long-range  view- 
point. What  they're  doing  hplanning- 
clearing  the  way  for  the  most  mean- 
ingful trip  possible  through  school  for 
the  children  placed  in  their  charge. 

School  folks  have  probably  always 
planned  their  roles  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  many  school  officials  readily 
admit  that  they  have  never  really  gone 
about  the  operation  of  their  schools 
with  a  businesslike  approach-the 
commitment  to  aim  head  on  for  very 
specific  goals,  and  stand  ready  to  be 
accountable  for  the  success  of  these 
goals.  Now  those  five  Tar  Heel  school 
units  are  laying  their  plans  on  the  line, 
and  their  school  clients  (students, 
parents,  prospective  employers,  et a/.), 
no  doubt,  will  be  expecting  some 
clear,  favorable  results.  The  school 
systems  involved  are  Chatham  County, 
Eden,  Greenville,  Halifax  County,  and 
Wilkes  County. 

Coaching  them  along  the  way  is 
Roger  Schurrer,  director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction's 
Division  of  Planning.  "Those  five 
superintendents  had  expressed  interest 
in  educational  planning  after  they 
attended  the  superintendents'  con- 
ference last  summer  in  Wilmington," 
Schurrer  said.  "Some  of  the  American 
Management  Association  people  who 
had  been  working  with  the  State 
education  agency  put  together  the 
main  program  at  the  conference.  They 
were  explaining  how  planning  pro- 
cedures, traditionally  used  more  in 
business  and  industry  than  in  educa- 
tion, could  be  used  effectively  in  the 
school  business. 

"Others  who  attended  those 
sessions  were  also  interested  in 
following  up  with  a  special  planning 
project,  but  we  in  the  Division  of 
Planning  were  able  to  begin  working 
with  only  five.  They  represent  a 
variety  of  kinds  of  school  systems  in 
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that  they  are  well  distributed 
geographically,  there  are  some  large 
and  some  small  units,  and  they  include 
both  urban  and  rural  school  systems. 
In  addition,  both  the  boards  of 
education  and  the  superintendents 
were  committed  to  the  idea  of  a  pilot 
project  in  comprehensive  educational 
planning." 

The  first  step  in  each  unit  was  to 
select  a  planning-leadership  team  (not 
to  exceed  20  people).  Once  a  super- 
intendent puts  his  team  together,  they 
are  pulled  away  from  their  offices  for 
a  three-day  think  session.  Schurrer  and 
his  associates  pick  up  where  Ossie 
Fields,  assistant  State  superintendent 
for  administrative  services,  has  left  off 
in  a  previous  briefing. 

"Dr.  Fields  sets  the  stage  for 
educational  management  as  a  whole," 
according  to  Malcolm  Williams,  a 
consultant  on  the  SEA's  planning 
staff.  "He  finally  focuses  on  planning 
as  a  tool  for  management,  and  that's 
where  we  go  in." 

Schurrer  said  that  at  this  point,  the 
group  proceeds  through  the  steps 
involved  in  systemwide  school  plan- 
ning. First  is  the  presentation  of  a 
status  study,  which  has  been  prepared 
earlier  by  the  local  school  adminis- 
trators. "This  is  the  part  that  tells  you 
where  you  are,"  said  Schurrer.  "For 
example,  it's  not  only  what  the 
current  dropout  rate  is,  but  also  what 
the  causes  of  it  are." 

Next  comes  the  usually  tedious 
formulation  of  a  mission  statement. 
Schurrer  interpreted  a  mission  state- 
ment as  answering  the  question,  "Why 


does  society  support  you  and  the 
schools?  Why  does  it  set  aside 
resources?  What  does  it  expect  the 
schools  to  do?"  He  noted  that  since 
the  plan  to  be  developed  is  for  the 
entire  school  system,  the  mission 
statement  must  be  fairly  broad,  and 
it's  kept  to  a  minimum  of  around  25 
to  40  words. 

"One  interesting  thing  about  this 
exercise  is  that,  initially,  they  tend  to 
say  that  their  mission  is  to  make 
certain  educational  opportunities 
available.  They  start  writing  mission 
statements  in  terms  of  providing 
certain  school  programs  and  facilities. 
But  before  long,  somebody  always 
puts  this  exercise  in  its  proper  per- 
spective by  pointing  out  to  his 
planning  colleagues,  'You  mean  all  we 
can  say  is  that  we  will  provide  the 
opportunities  and  that's  as  far  as  it 
goes?  Or  is  it  our  job  to  see  that  the 
children  will  learn  certain  things?' 

"Finally  they  get  one  (a  mission 
statement)  they  can  live  with,"  Schur- 
rer said.  "Much  debate  occurs  before 
that's  accomplished,  and  it  has  to  be 
written  in  terms  of  student  outcomes. 
That's  what  schools  are  all  about." 

Next  comes  the  listing  of  the  school 
system's  continuing  ob/ectives-those 
things  that  all  schools  are  supposed  to 
aim  for.  "One  example  might  be  that 
all  students  will  finish  school," 
Williams  explained.  "That's  a  contin- 
uing objective.  Another  would  be  that 
students  will  make  good  use  of  their 
leisure  time  at  school,  or  that  students 
will  learn  to  communicate  and 
compute  effectively." 


Once  the  general  continuing  objec- 
tives are  determined,  they  are  beefed 
up  with  supporting  specific  objectives. 
'Who,  what,  how  and  when  are  the 
bywords  at  this  point,"  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Edwards  explained.  She  is  another 
consultant  on  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction's  planning  staff,  the 
one  who  has  been  working  most 
closely  with  the  State  education 
agency  on  its  own  education  plan. 
"Students  are  the  natural  who,"  she 
said,  "since  the  objectives  are  always 
written  in  terms  of  student  behavior." 
Specific  objectives  must  be  time- 
bound  and  measurable.  That  is,  if  the 
continuing  objective  is  to  have  all 
students  finish  high  school,  one 
specific  supporting  objective  might  be 
that  by  the  end  of  the  next  school 
year,  the  dropout  rate  will  decrease 
from  22  percent  to  18  percent,  as 
measured  by  a  particular  indicator 
used  in  that  school  system.  That's  also 
an  example  of  how  the  planners  must 
take  a  realistic  approach  to  their  task. 
"Or  take  the  case  of  students 
making  good  use  of  their  leisure  time," 
Schurrer  added.  "The  specific  objec- 
tive might  be  that  by  March  30,  1976, 
all  students  in  the  school  system  will 
demonstrate  skill  in  at  least  five  leisure 
time  activities. 

"The  next  thing  is  to  look  at  one 
specific  objective  and  develop  strate- 
gies by  which  to  achieve  it,"  Schurrer 
continued.  "Take  the  five  leisure  skills. 
One  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  contract 
through  the  local  YMCA.  You  could 
get  some  of  it  done  through  the  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts  or  the  physical  educa- 
tion department  in  the  schools.  The 
intramural  program  is  another  possi- 
bility, as  are  mini-courses  in  leisure 
activities.  The  sky  is  the  limit,  and  we 
just  ask  them  to  look  at  all  the 
conceivable  ways  of  reaching  the 
goal. 

"There  may  be  a  complete  re- 
examination of  what  the  school 
system's  responsibility  is,  knowing  it 
can't  do  everything.  Those  at  home,  in 
church,  in  social  groups,  and  so  forth, 
must  take  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  educating  the  child."  Learning  is 
not  the  monopoly  of  the  schools, 
Schurrer  always  reminds  the  planners. 
Williams  added,  "One  reason  we  say 
this  is  a  particularly  creative  oppor- 
tunity is  that  they  might  want  to  make 
some  comparisons  on  the  use  of 
different  strategies,  especially  where 
cost  is  concerned.  In  some  school 
systems,  they  want  to  use  two  or  three 
different  strategies  for  the  same 
objective-one  strategy  in  one  school, 


a  different  one  in  another  school.  One 
strategy  may  be  fulfilled  after  three 
years  and  cost  only  $100  per  pupil. 
Another  one  might  get  the  desired 
results  in  only  one  year's  time,  but  it 
might  also  cost  $400  per  pupil.  You 
can't  ignore  the  budget." 

Where  instructional  objectives  and 
strategies  are  concerned,  Schurrer 
maintains  that  teachers  are  the 
experts.  "But  there  has  to  be  a 
planning  team  so  that  there  can  be 
input  from  parents,  students,  the  local 
school  board,  and  a  host  of  other 
involved  parties.  The  planning  process 
is  sliced  so  that  everybody  gets  a  piece 
of  the  action." 

Evaluation  procedures  must  also  be 
put  down  in  writing,  if  they  are  not 
completely  taken  care  of  in  the  objec- 
tives. For  example,  the  objective  may 
have  called  for  a  particular  standard- 
ized test  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  time.  The  evaluation 
procedure  would  further  spell  out 
plans  for  administering  the  test,  the 
grading  process,  method  of  deter- 
mining grade  level  norms,  and  so  forth. 

Finally,  there's  a  budget  proposal 
to  be  drawn  up  so  that  the  plan  might 
be  implemented.  Although  itemized  as 
a  separate  step  in  the  planning  process, 
budgeting  must  be  considered  all 
along,  particularly  when  strategies  are 
being  determined.  Budgeting  is 
another  indicator  that  can  reveal 
whether  a  plan  is  realistic. 

Schurrer  stressed  that  flexibility 
and  feedback  are  written  into  the 
planning  process.  The  main  idea  is  that 
everything  the  schools  and  their 
personnel  do  must  be  focused  on 
accomplishment  of  the  stated  mission. 
That  means  that  the  school  personnel 
(whether  in  instruction,  facilities 
management,  food  service,  or  other 
areas)  must  all  see  their  role  as  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  united  mission, 
which  is  child-  and  learning-oriented. 

"Once  a  plan  is  arrived  at,"  said 
Schurrer,  "it  can  be  changed  as  neces- 
sary. If  a  better  way  of  implementing 
it  comes  to  light,  it  certainly  can  be 
altered.  But  the  reason  the  plan  is 
there  is  to  help  the  schools  stay  on 
target.  It  helps  the  school  people  feel 
freer  to  discard  any  ideas,  past  or  yet 
to  come  up,  that  might  get  in  the  way 
of  the  schools'  real  reason  for  being." 

Superintendents  of  the  five  in- 
volved school  systems  recently 
commented  on  the  intensive  planning 
procedure  and  its  importance.  Here  is 
a  brief  account  of  what  they  said. 

C.  C.  Cleetwood,  Greenvi//e-"\Ne 
believe  that  the  concept  of  managing 


by  objectives,  priorities,  and  evalu- 
ation is  helpful.  If  we  put  good  sound 
principles  to  work,  this  obviously  will 
reach  down  to  the  children  in  school." 
Perry  W.  Harrison,  Chatham  Coun- 
ty-"You  know,  you  can  say  you 
bought  so  many  audiovisual  machines 
or  other  aids-that  kind  of  thing  can 
be  put  down  on  paper.  But  we're 
concerned  with  our  true  objectives, 
our  real  educational  mission.  It's 
different  and  much  harder  to  measure. 
It's  far  more  meaningful,  though,  and 
more  important." 

C.  Wayne  Bradburn,  Wilkes  Coun- 
ty-'y\le  have  always  worked  on  at 
least  a  five-year  projection,  but  this  is 
more  orderly  and  systematic.  Our  staff 
members  came  away  from  the  plan- 
ning meeting  with  a  new  attitude. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  excited  by 
the  idea  of  planning." 

W.  C.  Press/ey,  Eden-"Ow  initial 
effort  involved  three  central  office 
people  and  all  11  principals.  They  had 
been  given  an  option  on  this,  but  they 
have  all  now  made  a  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  planning  idea.  I  really 
think  planning  is  the  avenue  by  which 
we  will  improve  the  general  program 
of  education." 

W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax  Coun- 
fy-"We're  glad  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  level  and  start  receiving  the 
advantages  of  such  a  plan  for  school 
improvement.  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of 
these  principles  school  systems  will  be 
able  to  better  utilize  State,  county, 
and  federal  funds.". 

In  conclusion,  Schurrer  had  these 
remarks.  "Drawing  up  a  workable  plan 
and  then  sticking  it  away  in  a  file 
cabinet  somewhere  is  not  the  idea.  The 
idea  is  that  all  the  services  and  opera- 
tions of  the  school  system  must  assist 
the  student's  learning  process.  These 
things  have  to  be  thought  through 
before  the  fact,  not  after  it. 

"If  you  look  at  most  school  sys- 
tems," Schurrer  said,  "there  are  staff 
coordinator-managerial-directorial 
type  people.  We're  biased:  we  say 
planning  is  the  most  important  thing. 
So  we've  tried  to  encourage  each  of 
these  school  systems  to  put  someone 
in  charge  of  full-time  planning.  This 
person  should  be  very  strongly 
oriented  toward  instruction,  rather 
than  facilities,  budgets,  and  so  forth. 

"Learning  is  the  most  urgent  part 
of  school  work.  Preparing  for  the  most 
and  best  learning  possible  is  so 
important  that  we  want  to  make  good 
planning  a  habit  in  the  school 
business."  (J LN)  , 


MOTHER  NATURE 

TEACHES 
HEALTH  CAREERS 


"Well,  hello  there,  Mother  Nature!" 
That's  an  affectionate  greeting  often 
given  Mrs.  Margie  Hall  by  students  at 
Garner  Senior  High  School  in  Garner. 
They  chose  the  nickname  for  her  for 
two  appropriate  reasons.  First,  she 
teaches  the  health  occupations 
courses,  and  second,  she  looks  like  one 
of  Nature's  finest  specimens. 

Mrs.  Hall  is  a  sixth-year  teacher 
whose  energy  and  enthusiasm  must 
have  increased  with  each  passing  year. 
She  goes  about  her  work  with  admir- 
able gusto  and  has  been  cited  as  one  of 
the  State's  exemplary  health  occu- 
pations teachers. 

Mother  Nature's  health  occupations 
students  learn  the  basics  necessary  for 
a  variety  of  health  careers.  They 
include  nurse  assistant,  ward  secretary, 
dental  assistant,  occupational  thera- 
pist, radiology  technician,  medical 
laboratory  assistant,  and  X-ray  tech- 
nician. This  early  training  will  lead 
some  students  to  become  registered 


nurses,  and  possibly  physicians. 

"The  boys  and  girls  in  Health 
Occupations  I  study  mainly  com- 
munity and  personal  health,"  Mother 
Nature  said.  "Their  orientation  is 
toward  the  normal  functions  of  the 
body  rather  than  illnesses  and  clinical 
procedure.  We  study  all  the  body 
systems.  Hospital-style  bed-making  is 
the  only  real  procedure  covered;  the 
rest  is  theory." 

Field  trips  to  nearby  health-related 
facilities  are  a  part  of  community 
health  studies.  Raleigh  and  Wake 
County  water  and  sewer  plants  are  on 
the  HOI  agenda,  and  Mrs.  Hall  said, 
"They're  really  amazed  at  the  planning 
it  takes  to  keep  a  city  in  order.  They 
learn,  for  example,  how  the  Raleigh 
system  differs  from  that  used  in 
Garner,  and  how  a  private  water  tank 
functions  in  a  development  like 
Greenbriar." 

Mother  Nature's  brown  eyes 
opened  to  maximum  capacity  and 
twinkled  as  she  stressed,  "Health 
Occupations  I  could  easily  be  a  re- 
quired course  for  every  student  in  the 
school.  There's  no  place  in  the  curri- 
culum for  the  study  of  health,  except 
as  it  applies  in  the  physical  education 
program.  And  every  now  and  then, 
somebody  throws  in  a  little  ecology 
because  students  are  hep  on  it  at  the 
time."  Mother  Nature  was  laughing, 
but  there  was  an  obvious  seriousness 
behind  her  meaning.  "And  although 
there  are  many  middle  class  students 
here,  we  have  some  who  don't  even 
have  proper  bathing  facilities  at  home, 
but  we  can  teach  them  how  to  use 
what  they  do  have." 

Those  who  follow  through  to 
Health  Occupations  II  find  the 
emphasis  changed  to  the  abnormal 
state  of  the  human  body.  Mother 
Nature  said  this  course  deals  more 
with  actual  procedures  than  did  HOI: 
"What  you  do  if  the  gall  bladder 
doesn't  function  right,  for  example. 
They  learn  about  blood  pressure 
readings,  temperature,  pulse  and 
respiration,  urine  specimens,  surgical 
bed-making  for  the  patient  coming 
back  from  the  operating  room,  and 
X-ray." 

Trips  to  nearby  hospitals,  surgical 
supply  businesses,  the  Wake  County 
Home  for  the  Aged,  and  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Center  are  also  in  the  second 
year  curriculum.  The  students  are  now 
going  to  Rex  Hospital  in  Raleigh  four 
hours  each  week  for  some  actual 
experience   in  the  kinds  of   hospital 


work  they  are  capable  of  doing  while 
they  study  the  various  health  careers. 
Mother  Nature  said  that  the  students' 
services  have  been  very  much  in 
demand  since  they  can  relieve  the 
regular  hospital  staff  of  some  of  the 
errand-running  and  similar  routine 
duties. 

Asked  what  they  liked  best  about 
their  school-side  training,  the  H02 
students  generally  concluded,  "bathing 
Mrs.  Chase."  Mrs.  Chase  is  the 
mannequin  used  for  Mother  Nature's 
instruction  in  class.  "She  doesn't 
Complain  like  we've  heard  a  real 
patient  might  do,"  they  laughed. 

There's  also  a  Baby  Chase,  of  whom 
the  students  jokingly  reported,  "He's 
been  here  ever  since  Mrs.  Chase  came, 
and  he's  in  pretty  good  health  except 
that  his  joints  are  getting  a  little  worn 
out!" 

The  subject  of  complaining  patients 
is  not  overlooked  in  this  secondary 
school  preparation  for  health  careers, 
according  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Raynor  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  She  was  employed  last 
year  by  the  Department  as  a  health 
occupations  consultant.  "When 
students  actually  go  into  the  hospital 
to  work  in  direct  contact  with  pa- 
tients, we  are  well  aware  that  some 
will  find  they  don't  exactly  like  that 
contact.  Not  everybody  can  succeed  in 
a  career  that  closely  involves  sick 
people.  But  the  training  students 
receive  in  their  health  occupations 
curriculum  prepares  them  not  only  for 
bedside  nursing  duties,  but  also  for 
other  careers  not  quite  so  immediately 
tied  to  the  constant  closeness  of  sick 
people. 

"That's  one  reason  why  we  try  to 
use  the  broad  term  health  assistant, 
rather  than  nurse  assistant,"  Mrs. 
Raynor  continued.  "Some  will  find 
they'd  prefer  to  work  in  one  of  the 
non-nursing  areas,  such  as  X-ray  or 
medical  records.  Some  of  them,  we 
know,  won't  go  into  a  health  career  at 
all,  but  their  experience  will  still  be 
valuable  to  them  personally." 

Admitting  that  they  might  change 
their  minds  the  next  day,  the  H02 
students  recently  named  the  health 
careers  they  are  considering  pursuing 
after  they  graduate  from  high  school. 
The  range  included  most  of  those 
mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  this 
article. 

"We  furnish  three  Garner  dentists 
with  dental  assistants,"  Mrs.  Hall  said, 
"so  that's  one  of  the  fields  these  high 


school  students  are  interested  in.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  my  former 
students  just  left  the  dentist  she 
worked  for  to  go  to  a  more  lucrative 
location,  but  the  local  dentist  hired 
another  of  our  graduates." 

Mother  Nature's  students  also  are 
active  in  the  VICA  (Vocational  In- 
dustrial Clubs  of  America)  club 
organized  under  her  attention.  "VICA 
helps  my  students  mature  a  lot,"  Mrs. 
Hall  noted.  "One  project  they've  been 
interested  in  is  the  Wake  County 
Detention  Home,  a  layover  center  for 
other  teenagers  to  live  in  before  they 
go  either  to  foster  homes  or  to  court. 
Our  VICA  students  take  records  and 
just  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  or  so 
talking  to  the  kids  at  the  detention 
home  on  Saturday  nights.  They  gave  a 
birthday  party  for  one  of  them.  Also 
the  VICA  members  went  out  there  and 
cooked  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The 
mother  of  one  of  our  girls  put  the 
turkey  on  while  her  daughter  was  in 
school  that  day  so  it  would  get  done." 

Mrs.  Hall  said  the  VICA  club  is 
made  up  of  "30  workers,"  and  the 
way  she  talks  about  VICA,  it's  the 
students  who  run  the  activities.  In 
particular,  Jan  Presnell,  who  is  this 
year's  State  VICA  treasurer,  has  been  a 
prime  mover.  "Jan  made  it  a  sort  of 
personal  project  to  let  the  teenagers  at 
the  Wake  Detention  Home  know  that 
she  was  concerned  about  them  every 
single  Saturday  night-no\  just  once  in 
a  while,  or  on  a  hit-and-miss  basis." 
Jan,  therefore,  seSs  to  it  that  either 
another  VICA  member  or  she  herself  is 
at  the  home  every  Saturday  from 
around  6:30  til  8  p.m.  to  befriend  the 
students  there." 

It  will  take  some  further  training 
(beyond  the  secondary  schools)  before 
Mother  Nature's  boys  and  girls  at 
Garner  Senior  High  can  qualify  as  full- 
fledged  dental  assistants,  occupational 
therapists,  X-ray  technologists,  and 
practitioners  of  allied  health  profes- 
sions. As  of  now,  6  of  the  12  Health 
Occupations  II  students  are  planning 
to  continue  their  formal  education 
either  at  technical  institutes  or  col- 
leges. 

Some  day,  you  may  have  occasion 
to  benefit  from  the  services  of  a  health 
assistant.  If  you  feel  up  to  it,  check 
him  out.  It  just  might  be  that  he  got 
into  the  health  field  way  back  in  high 
school.  And  it  might  make  you  feel  a 
little  better  to  learn  that  he  studied 
under  Mother  Nature-or  one  of  her 
North  Carolina  colleagues.  (JLN) 
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Most  school  children  say  no!  Many 
parents  and  teachers  aren't  too 
enthusiastic  either.  Summer  vacation  is 
an  institution,  and  few  want  to  violate 
it. 

An  increasing  number  of  people, 
however,  are  beginning  to  question  the 
traditional  nine-month  calendar.  They 
feel  it's  out  of  date-that  it  belongs  to 
an  agricultural  rather  than  a  techno- 
logical society.  They  believe  that  a 
different  schedule  could  solve  many 
problems-wasted  time,  space,  and 
staff,  as  well  as  student  retrogression 
and  lack  of  educational  opportunities 
in  the  summer.  School  facilities  would 
not  lie  dormant  for  three  months,  and 
teachers  and  supervisors  would  be  full- 
time  professionals.  Students'  learning 
could  be  continuous. 

But  what  about  vacations?  Students 
and  teachers  at  Moore  Elementary 
School  in  Winston-Salem  have  found 
that  the  restructured  school  year  here 
means  that  they  still  have  plenty  of 
vacation.  Under  the  plan  at  Moore, 
teachers  have  8  weeks'  vacation  and 
students  have  anywhere  from  8  to  11 
weeks,  depending  upon  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  take  advantage  of  3  one- 
week  enrichment  courses  that  are 
offered. 

It  works  like  this.  Students  at 
Moore  Elementary  School  attend  nine 
weeks  of  school  and  then  have  a  three- 
week  period  of  vacation,  of  which  one 
week  can  be  used  for  enrichment 
activities.  The  students  may  take  part 
in  the  activities  or  not,  as  they  and 
their  parents  decide. 

The  courses  have  been  so  exciting 
that  most  of  the  students  have  signed 
up.  Guides  took  one  group  through 
Reynolda  House  (the  former  R.J. 
Reynolds  home  and  now  a  museum  of 
priceless  antiques  and  art),  explaining 
the  art  objects  along  the  tour.  After- 
wards, the  children  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  create  their  own  art 
and  learn  various  art  techniques.  With 
the  space  contributed  by  the  YWCA, 
parents  were  able  to  conduct  classes  in 
sewing,  cooking,  and  even  swimming. 
Winston-Salem  State  College  students 
taught  interested  children  physical 
fitness  while  the  local  Arts  and  Crafts 
Association  provided  classes  in  weav- 
ing, drawing  and  painting,  ceramics, 
wire  sculpture,  and  clay  modeling.  One 
parent  who  is  a  dance  teacher  taught 
creative  and  jazz  dance  during  the 
program.  Other  parents  took  groups  to 
the  Nature  Science  Center. 

The  students  attend  classes  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.  during  this 
enrichment     week.      According     to 


MOORE  LABORATORY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Restructured  School  Year 
1971-72 

July  26 

Registration  (8:30-9:45  a.m.)  All  Pupils 

July  27 

Teacher  Workday 

July  28 

Teacher  Workday 

July  29 

First  9-Week  Period  for  Pupils  (Beginning) 

September  6 

Labor  Day  Holiday 

September  17 

District  N.C.A.E.  Meeting  for  Teachers 
Holiday  for  Pupils 

October  1 

End  of  First  9-Week  Period  for  Pupils 

October  4-0ct.  22 

First  3-Week  Period  of  Enrichment  and  Vacation 

October  25 

Second  9-Week  Period  for  Pupils  (Beginning) 

November  25-26 

Thanksgiving  Holidays 

December  21 

End  of  Second  9-Week  Period  for  Pupils 

December  22-Jan.  7 

Christmas  Holidays  and 

Second  3-Week  Period  of  Enrichment  and  Vacation 

January  10 

Third  9-Week  Period  for  Pupils  (Beginning) 

March  17 

End  of  Third  9-Week  Period  for  Pupils 

March  20-April  7 

Easter  Holidays  and 

Third  3-Week  Period  of  Enrichment  and  Vacation 

April  10 

Fourth  9-Week  Period  for  Pupils  (Beginning) 

June  9 

End  of  Fourth  9-Week  Period  for  Pupils 

June  12-14 

Teacher  Evaluation  Days 

lg  the  School  \hir? 


Principal  Geneva  Brown,  they  are 
especially  excited  about  being  able  to 
choose  what  they  want  to  learn.  And 
with  the  program  set  up  as  it  now  is, 
all  the  children  enjoy  two  weeks  of  the 
three-week  period  to  use  as  vacation. 

This  story  really  begins  in  1968 
when  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
Board  of  Education  decided  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  restructuring  the 
school  year.  Experimentation  began  in 
the  summer  of  1969  when  some  third 
graders  at  Ardmore  Elementary 
attended  regular  school  while  their 
schoolmates  vacationed.  The  next  year 
first  and  fourth  graders  were  included 
in  the  experiment.  With  $65,000  in 
ESEA  (Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act)  Title  III  funds,  the 
project  was  expanded  and  moved  to 
Moore  School,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Bras- 
well  was  hired  to  plan  enrichment 
activities  for  the  students  vacations. 

She  went  straight  to  what  she 
considers  her  richest  resources- 
parents  and  the  community.  These 
two  sources  came  to  be  her  most  avid 
supporters  as  the  enrichment  program 
took  shape.  When  the  three-week 
enrichment  period  began,  a  large 
segment  of  the  community  had 
contributed  to  its  success.  They  hope 
to  expand  the  enrichment  program 
soon,  offering  an  even  wider  variety  of 
choices  to  the  students. 

"I  used  to  get  bored  after  the  first 
week  or  so  of  vacation  when  I  ran  out 
of  something  to  do,"  said  one  fifth 
grader  at  Moore  Elementary  School  in 
Winston-Salem,  "but  I  really  like  our 
new  schedule."  And  so  went  the 
response  of  other  children  questioned. 

But  what  do  teachers  do  during  a 
school  year  that  begins  the  last  week 
in  July  and  runs  through  the  second 
week  in  June?  "I  get  enough  vacation 
this  way,  and  it  certainly  is  nice  not  to 


have  to  look  for  summer  employ- 
ment," said  one  teacher.  "That's 
definitely  an  advantage!" 

Some  ESEA  Title  III  money  goes 
into  paying  the  teachers  for  their 
"extra"  days  which  add  up  to  about 
210  as  compared  to  the  regular  185. 
(The  1971  General  Assembly  added 
two  days,  making  the  regular  schedule 
for  teachers  in  North  Carolina  187 
days  beginning  in  the  1972-73  school 
year.)  Teachers  at  Moore  School  arrive 
three  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  first  nine-week  session  and  stay 
three  days  following  the  fourth  nine- 
week  period.  They  also  participate  in 
workshop  sessions  before  school  opens 
to  explore  innovative  ideas  for  the 
classroom. 

"While  the  children  are  enjoying 
their  enrichment  activities,  we  teachers 
have  time  to  schedule  parent  confer- 
ences (our  only  'report  cards')  and 
plan  with  our  teams,"  said  one 
teacher.  "We  then  enjoy  a  two-week 
vacation  just  as  the  children  do." 

Winston-Salem/Forsyth  school 
people  emphasize  that  the  9-3  plan  is 
only  one  way  of  approaching  the 
concept  of  the  restructured  school 
year.  Also  through  the  use  of  ESEA 
Title  III  funds,  Buncombe  County 
schools  are  experimenting  with 
another  pattern  of  the  restructured 
school  year.  High  schools  in  that 
county  have  gone  to  a  four-quarter 
system. 

If  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  students,  and  parents  is  any 
indication  that  the  Moore  School's 
restructured  school  year  is  working, 
then  it  definitely  is.  "We  have  created 
an  atmosphere  where  children  enjoy 
learning  and  actually  like  to  come  to 
school,"  says  Mrs.  Brown,  the  prin- 
cipal. "But,  then,  the  restructured 
school  year  is  only  one  of  many  new 


concepts  being  experimented  with  at 
Moore  School.  We  are  trying  every 
new  concept  you've  heard  about  and 
probably  some  you  haven't  heard 
about." 

Team  teaching,  differentiated  staff- 
ing, open  classrooms,  learning  centers, 
multi-aged  grouping,  use  of  para- 
professionals,  parent  involvement-all 
these  and  more  qualify  Moore  School 
to  be  rightfully  termed  an  "experi- 
mental" school. 

Students  who  will  soon  be  gradu- 
ating and  going  into  a  traditional 
junior  high  school  are  excited  about 
the  prospect  of  a  proposed  "experi- 
mental" junior  high-level  school.  "It 
would  be  hard  for  me  to  go  into  a 
traditional  school  after  being  at  Moore 
and  being  able  .to  choose  what 
interests  me  and  working  at  my  own 
level  and  speed,"  said  a  pending 
graduate.  "And  I  have  particularly 
enjoyed  the  classes  we  could  choose 
during  our  vacation  period." 

It's  not  just  a  rumor!  School 
administrators  are  definitely  in  the 
process  of  establishing  the  junior  high 
"experimental"  school,  according  to 
Robert  Severs,  director  of  federal 
programs  for  Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
schools.  He  added  that  the  Board 
hopes  to  have  the  school  opened  by 
the  fall  of  1972. 

Severs  points  out  that  little  "hard" 
research  has  yet  gone  into  evaluating 
the  Moore  program,  but  there  are 
certainly  other  indications  of  success. 

"I  average  about  three  calls  a  day 
from  community  people  asking  that 
their  children  be  permitted  to  attend 
Moore  School,"  says  Mrs.  Braswell. 
The  school  now  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
system  and  has  about  600  children 
attending  by  choice.  (LG) 
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With  public  education  making  more 
and  more  use  of  available  community 
resources  these  days,  it  seemed  only 
natural  that  there  should  be  a  Tar  Heel 
mountain  school  somewhere  taking 
advantage  of  the  area's  commercial  ski 
slopes.  Watauga  High  School  is  doing 
just  that  through  its  school  ski  club. 
Next  winter,  the  students  will  have 
their  own  slope  right  on  campus,  and 
skiing  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
school's  physical  education  program. 

The  Watauga  High  School  Ski  Club 
was  organized  back  in  1965-66,  the 
first  year  the  school  was  open.  One  of 
its  sponsors,  Roger  Harwood,  recalled, 
"When  we  started  the  club,  we  had 
only  22  members.  Now  there  are  197. 
We  ski  as  a  group  only  on  the  days 
schools  are  closed  because  of  snow. 
That  comes  to  around  nine  a  year. 
As  a  rule,  we'll  average  around  120 
students  on  the  slopes  on  a  given  ski 


day.  Some  of  the  members  will  always 
have  dental  appointments  or  some- 
thing else  that  keeps  them  from  going 
every  time." 

Neither  Harwood  (a  mechanical 
drawing  and  blueprint  instructor)  nor 
any  of  the  other  faculty  sponsors  had 
ever  skied  before  they  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  school  club.  Yet,  the 
students  credit  Harwood  and  band 
director  Otis  Strother  with  getting  the 
ski  program  off  the  ground.  Freshman 
guidance  counselor  Ted  Perry  is  the 
third  regular  sponsor,  and  special 
education  teacher  Sandy  Stanford  also 
devotes  time  to  the  club's  activities. 

Through  an  agreement  with  nearby 
Beech  Mountain  and  Sugar  Mountain, 
the  ski  club  members  get  reduced  rates 
when  they  ski  on  the  approved  days. 
At  Beech,  24  miles  away,  the  cost  of 
skiing  per  day  is  $2.50,  which  includes 
an   hour   lesson   and   an   all-day   lift 


ticket.  If  no  lesson  is  taken,  the  $2.50 
is  still  paid  for  the  lift.  An  additional 
$1.50  is  charged  for  those  members 
needing  rental  equipment  (skis,  boots, 
poles). 

At  Sugar  Mountain,  18  miles  away, 
they  pay  $1.00  for  an  all-day  lift 
ticket  and  $2.00  for  each  two-hour 
lesson.  Sugar  charges  $1.00  for  rental 
equipment. 

In  either  case,  ski  club  members  are 
required  to  complete  a  minimum  of 
five  hours  of  lessons,  starting  with  the 
first  day  they  go  out.  As  the  club  rules 
specify,  "At  Beech  Mountain  five 
1-hour  lessons  are  required  the  first 
five  trips.  At  Sugar  Mountain  three 
2-hour  lessons  are  required  the  first 
three  trips.  More  lessons  are  strongly 
encouraged." 

Mike  Owen,  president  of  the  club, 
and  Sandra  Watson,  secretary- 
treasurer,  explained  that  instructors  at 


the  two  mountains  use  different 
teaching  techniques.  Beech  Mountain 
employs  Austrian  instructors  to  teach 
their  native  method,  which  begins  with 
a  skier  "snow  plowing."  A  snow  plow 
is  a  ski  form  described  as  "toes  to- 
gether, heels  apart."  From  there,  the 
student  progresses  to  snow  plow  turns, 
parallel  skiing,  and  other  motions. 
Beech  offers  three  beginner-inter- 
mediate slopes,  one  true  intermediate, 
two  advanced  slopes,  and  a  mile-long 
ski  trail.  Racing  lessons  are  available 
for  the  more  accomplished  skiers. 

Sugar  instructors  use  the  GLM,  or 
Graduated  Length  Method.  Students 
begin  skiing  with  the  instant  parallel 
form  (skis  parallel,  rather. than  forming 
an  upside-down  V,  as  in  the  Austrian 
method).  The  GLM  is  significant  in 
that  new  skiers  begin  on  short  skis,  say 
four-foot  ones.  Later  they  advance  to 
longer    skis,    hence    the    "graduated 


length." 

Sugar  Mountain  also  has  a  mile-long 
slope,  as  well  as  one  ranked  for  begin- 
ners, two  for  intermediate  skiers,  and 
two  for  those  considered  advanced 
skiers. 

"There's  a  big  controversy  over 
which  teaching  technique  is  better," 
Mike  said.  "All  instruction  is  left  up  to 
the  slope  instructors,  whichever 
method  they  use." 

Some  of  the  high  school  students 
themselves  have  earned  instructor 
status  at  one  or  more  slopes  in  the 
Boone  area.  Appalachian  Ski  Mountain 
recognizes  three,  and  a  fourth  student 
has  qualified  at  Beech  Mountain. 
Although  requirements  vary  from  one 
ski  center  to  another,  the  students 
reported  that,  in  general,  a  prospective 
ski  instructor  must  progress  through 
several  stages,  starting  with  a  ski  clinic, 
presumably  to  diagnose  whether  the 


skier's  ambitions  are  realistic.  Then  he 
is  tested,  both  on  paper  and  on  the 
slopes.  Finally,  and  probably  the  most 
important  stage,  the  students  say, 
comes  the  teaching  test.  If  the  skier 
does  not  prove  himself  as  a  teacher,  he 
doesn't  qualify,  regardless  of  his 
superiority  as  a  skier. 

Watauga  High's  ski  club  members 
also  include  three  ski  patrolmen. 
Among  the  requirements  for  patrol- 
men status  is  an  earned  first  aid  card. 
Ski  patrolmen  are  those  folks  who 
work  for  their  keep  on  the  slopes. 
They  are  given  complimentary  ski 
permits,  but  constantly  patrol  the 
slopes  in  search  of  injured  skiers  or 
those  "otherwise  having  difficulty." 
(The  club  also  has  10  patrol  trainees, 
who  will  be  eligible  to  take  the  re- 
quired tests  next  year.) 

For  a  spectator  who  has  seen  patrol 
skiers  in  action  only  on  the  movie  or 
television  screen,  it's  a  chilling  exper- 
ience to  see  them  winding  their  way 
down  a  crowded  slope  escorting  a 
rescue  stretcher  complete  with  a 
blanketed,  strapped-in,  victim  of  the 
sport. 

Roger  Harwood  claimed  the  club 
has  suffered,  on  the  average,  less  than 
one  "break"  per  200  skiers  in  a  single 
year.  Last  year,  for  example,  there  was 
one  break,  plus  a  couple  of  sprains. 
"In  our  total  existence,"  he  said, 
"we've  had  six  breaks-all  legs-and 
around  the  same  number  of  sprains." 
An  afterthought  was,  "and  countless 
bruises!  I  guess  I  put  in  about  eight 
percent  of  the  bruises  that  first  year." 

The  subject  of  slope  injuries  must 
come  up,  sooner  or  later,  and  the  club 
rules  attend  to  the  matter  before  the 
fact.  In  underlined  type,  the  rules  note 
that  school  insurance  is  required 
before  a  student  may  join  the  club.  It 
covers  an  injured  member,  but  the 
student  is  responsible  for  his  trans- 
portation, either  by  car  or  ambulance, 
to  a  hospital. 

Harwood  also  commented  that  the 
faculty  sponsors  are  covered  by  their 
workman's  compensation  insurance  if 
they  get  hurt  on  the  job,  which 
includes  their  supervisory  work  on  ski 
days.  One  of  the  sponsors,  in  fact, 
used  the  workman's  comp  when  he 
broke  a  thumb  while  skiing. 

A  few  other  regulations  are  spelled 
out  for  Watauga  High  School  Ski  Club 
membership.  One  is  that  each  student 
must  provide  his  own  transportation 
to  and  from  the  slope  of  his  choice  on 
ski  days.  Another  requires  parental 
permission  in  writing  for  the  student 
to  participate  in  the  club's  functions. 

Continued  1^ 


Such  a  signature  must  be  recorded  at 
the  bottom  of  a  memo  addressed  to 
both  students  and  parents,  in  which 
the  rules  and  the  provisions  of  both 
Beech  and  Sugar  are  clearly  spelled 
out. 

Club  members  also  are  required  to 
purchase  and  wear  on  their  coats  the 
official  blue  and  white  Watauga  High 
School  Ski  Club  patch.  For  members, 
the  patches  are  priced  at  $1.00.  (But 
happily  for  visiting  education  writers, 
they  come  free  of  charge,  complete 
with  an  honorary  membership  in  the 
club.) 

A  recent  extension  of  the  club's 
local  activities  was  a  ski  trip  to 
Vermont.  Some  20  of  the  members 
participated  in  the  week-long  New 
England  adventure. 

Mike  and  Sandra  both  stressed  that 
elaborate  ski  outfits  are  neither 
necessary  nor  the  rule  in  the  Boone 
area.  Quite  a  few  members  welcomed 
Santa's  visit  since  Christmas  brought 
new  ski  equipment  for  some  of  them. 
The  students  estimated  that  ski  boots 
can  be  had  for  $30  on  up  to  $175  and 
higher.  Poles  generally  sell  for  $10  to 
$15,  and  wooden  skis  for  around  $30 
on  up.  Metal  and  fiberglass  skis  were 
priced  at  $70. 


Although  some  members  have 
purchased  their  own  ski  paraphernalia, 
the  students  indicated  that  there's  no 
stigma  attached  to  the  slopes'  rental 
equipment.  And  they  emphasized  that 
"blue  jeans  or  whatever's  comfort- 
able" are  very  much  at  home  on  the 
slopes. 

Roger  Harwood  is  an  avid  supporter 
of  the  school  ski  club,  as  well  as  a 
faithful  sponsor.  "Any  school  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  here  could  well  try 
this,"  he  said.  "The  main  thing  I'm 
surprised  at  is  the  students.  In  the  six 
years  we've  had  the  club,  there's  never 
been  one  disciplinary  problem.  Nor 
have  there  been  any  complaints  from 
any  of  the  slopes.  It's  actually  trouble 
free.  Most  of  the  students  take  it 
pretty  seriously,  yet  they  manage  to 
have  a  lot  of  fun.  I  think  we'd  have  to 
call  anyone  who's  been  in  the  club  for 
two  years  a  good  skier." 

Watauga  High's  principal,  William 
Cooper,  also  is  excited  about  the 
success  of  the  club  and  has  a  daughter 
who  is  a  member.  "We're  going  to  have 
our  own  ski  slope  next  year,"  he 
noted.  "We'll  start  building  it  as  soon 
as  this  year's  winter  weather  is  over, 
and  it  will  be  right  here  on  the 
campus.  We're  going  to  have  our  own 


snow-making  equipment,  too." 

The  new  facilities  will  expand  the 
school's  physical  education  offerings, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  students, 
since  they'll  get  credit  for  the  skiing 
they  do  in  PE.  In  addition,  Cooper 
said  the  new  ski  slope  will  be  available 
for  after-school  recreation  on  the 
campus. 

There's  one  thing  that  is  particu- 
larly felt  by  spectators  and  novice 
skiers  alike,  as  they  sip  coffee  or  hot 
chocolate  inside  one  of  the  chalet-style 
ski  lodges  with  the  big  picture 
windows  that  face  out  onto  the 
crowded  slopes.  The  feeling  is  cold, 
cold,  cold. 

But  when  Watauga  High  School  Ski 
Club  members  go  skiing,  they  are  more 
likely  to  get  hot  than  cold,  and  the 
thing  they  feel  most  is  not  the  dis- 
comfort of  either  weather  extreme. 
They  just  delight  in  the  fun,  fun,  fun 
of  swooshing  down  the  great  white 
way! 

Sandra  Watson,  who  describes 
herself  as  "not  a  super  skier,"  summed 
up  the  feeling  of  skiing  education 
when  she  observed,  "It's  amazing  how 
people  won't  laugh  at  you.  They  just 
laugh  right  along  with  you!"  (JLN) 


GREENSBORO  SCHOOL  FOR  TRAINABLE  GETS  SWIMMING  POOL 

Betty  Jones,  Assistant   Director  of  Public  Information  and  Publications,  Greensboro  Public  Schools 


For  approximately  two  years,  there  has  been  a  swimming  pool 
drive  going  on  in  Greensboro  at  Mclver  School  for  the  trainable 
mentally  retarded.  The  cost  of  the  pool  is  around  $6,800  and  that 
goal  has  finally  been  reached.  A  grant  of  $2,000  from  the 
Sigmund  Sternberger  Foundation  pushed  the  amount  over  the 
top.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  was  raised  by 
parents,  faculty,  and  friends  of  Mclver  School,  along  with 
community  organizations. 

The  unit  that  was  purchased  is  a  portable  pool  24'  x  46'  x  3' 
deep  with  its  own  filtering  system.  The  pool  has  arrived  and  will 
be  installed  soon.  It  will  have  its  own  cover  to  protect  the 
children  from  accident  when  the  pool  is  not  in  use.  The  unit  will 
be  housed  in  the  school  gymnasium,  and  a  structured  program  of 
instruction  will  be  supervised  and  administered  by  Ron  Hartsook, 
physical  education  instructor  at  Mclver. 

Donations  for  the  swimming  pool  have  been  coming  from  all 
over.  Individuals  have  given  as  well  as  groups.  The  Greensboro 


Jaycees  have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  drive  along  with  other 
community  organizations  in  the  area.  Mclver  faculty,  staff, 
parents,  and  friends  have  pitched  in  and  sponsored  paper  drives, 
bake  sales,  and  rummage  sales.  A  group  of  five  young  men  called 
the  Fabulous  LK's  volunteered  their  talents  and  gave  a  rock 
concert  as  a  benefit  for  the  pool  drive  before  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Mclver  students  participated  giving  renditions  of  rock  songs 
and  dances  from  Tom  Jones  to  James  Brown  and  the  Supremes. 

"Many  donations  for  the  pool  have  come  in  honor  of  John 
Dewey,  a  student  from  Grimsley  who  met  an  untimely  death  last 
April,"  Mrs.  Alice  Stone,  teacher  of  preschoolers,  explained.  John 
taught  the  children  swimming  at  Camp  Joy  in  the  summer. 

Lem  Cox,  supervisor  of  physical  education  for  Greensboro 
Public  Schools,  coordinated  the  details  involved  in  acquiring  the 
unit  (selection,  purchase,  shipping). 


KnowYour  Garbage 

How  can  we  find  out  what  to  do  with  garbage  if  we  don't  know  what  it  is  and  how  much  of  it  can  be  recycled?  Thousands 
of  high  school  students  in  North  Carolina,  and  five  other  Southern  states,  will  be  doing  just  that;  sorting  a  week's  family 
solid  waste  into  glass,  metal,  and  paper  and  weighing  each.  These  figures  will  then  go  to  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  for 
evaluation  to  determine  if  "Wasteplex"  recovery  centers  will  be  economical  for  wide  area  collection.  For  more  information 
contact  the  instructor  leading  Project  WASTE  in  your  local  high  school. 

Project  WASTE 


Twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
North  Carolina  students  will  soon  be 
digging  through  the  family  garbage  in 
the  interest  of  improving  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  study,  to  be  conducted  during 
April,  is  labeled  WASTE.  That  stands 
for  Waste  Assessment  and  Student 
Training  Experiment.  It  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Cooperative  Science 
Education  Center  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  and  will  involve  thousands 
of  secondary  students  in  six  southeast- 
ern states,  including  North  Carolina. 

"These  students  will  be  conducting 
surveys  of  their  families'  garbage 
disposal  patterns  as  they  gather 
detailed  information  that  will  be 
unprecedented  in  the  scale  of  its  col- 
lection," according  to  Paul  Taylor, 
Director,  Division  of  Science  Educa- 
tion, State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  "The  survey  should  ulti- 
mately provide  useful-  information  for 
use  in  making  important  environ- 
mental decisions,"  said  Taylor. 

The  garbage  can  at  left  will  be  part 
of  the  public  information  campaign  to 
acquaint  students,  teachers,  and  the 
general  public  with  the  WASTE 
project.  The  design  is  by  David  Batt, 
fourth-year  student  in  the  visual  design 
curriculum  at  N.C.  State  University's 
School  of  Design. 

With  the  teachers  as  coordinators, 
each  student  will  be  asked  to  collect 
the  solid  waste  generated  in  his  or  her 
home  for  one  seven-day  week,  separate 
it  into  various  categories,  such  as  paper 
or  glass,  and  make  certain  measures. 

"Other  information,  such  as  the 
frequency  and  method  of  collection, 
will  provide  mass  data  that  should  be 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  environ- 
mental researchers,  who  are  currently 
studying  the  possibilities  of  recycling 
solid  wastes  as  a  means  of  resolving 
this  universal  problem  of  solid  waste 
management,"  said  Taylor. 
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The  Carolina  Repertory  Company  Presents 
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by  Gay  H.  Baynes, 

Assistant  Producer  for  Promotions, 

Carolina  Repertory  Company 


The  Story:  Black,  the  man  with  the 
ship,  strikes  a  bargain  with  Littlejack, 
the  man  with  the  map,  to  search  for 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  rubies  on  the 
island  of  Oroo.  Black's  ship  is  called 
AIEU,  which  has  the  vowels  except 
the  0.  Black  has  hated  the  letter  0 
ever  since  the  night  his  mother  be- 
came wedged  in  a  porthole.  He  couldn't 
pull  her  in,  so  he  had  to  push  her  out. 
The  gentle  people  of  Oroo  are  con- 
founded by  Black's  madness,  as  he 
robs  the  0  from  words,  both  spoken 
and  written,  on  his  way  to  the  jewels. 
"Cnfusin"  reigns:  a  man  named  Otto 
Ott,  when  asked  his  name,  can  only 
stutter.  Ophelia  Oliver  is  embarrassed. 
"Chas"  increases,  and  babies  make  as 
much  sense  as  their  fathers.  The 
islanders  are  led  by  the  poet 
Andreus,  whom  Black  scorns  as  "the 
pet."  They  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  strength  to  overcome  Black's 
power  by  force,  so  they  must  use  their 
imagination.  The  islanders  know  there 
are  four  words  with  0  which  must 
not  be  lost.  Three  are  hope,  valor, 
and  love.  The  fourth  word  is  hidden 
from  them,  but  it  is  what  they  seek, 
and  what  The  Wonderful  0  is 
truly  about. 


The  Carolina  Repertory  Company 
begins  a  10-week  tour  of  the  State  the 
first  week  in  March  with  a  new  family 
musical  based  on  a  James  Thurber 
book,  The  Wonderful  0.  The  touring 
company  includes  16  actors,  3  musi- 
cians, and  a  technical  staff.  There  will 
be  80  performances-half  will  be  free 
in  public  schools,  and  half  will  be 
performed  in  civic  centers,  local 
theatres,  prisons,  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  tour  will  begin  with  openings 
in  Asheville,  Chapel  Hill,  and  Green- 
ville. Free  study  guides  will  be  pro- 
vided at  each  performance.  Members 
of  the  company  will  conduct  0  Game 
Seminars  in  which  the  audience  may 
participate  after  each  performance. 

The  Carolina  Repertory  Company 
is  the  brainchild  of  John  L.  Haberand 
J.  E.  Dietz.  Haber,  artistic  director,  has 
among  his  directing  credits:  The 
Indian  Wants  the  Bronx  (New  York) ; 
The  Roar  of  the  Greasepaint,  the 
Smell  of  the  Crowd;  The  Wizard  of  Oz; 
The  Thirteen  Clocks  by  James 
Thurber;  Peter  Pan;  Rodgers  and  Ham- 
merstein's  musical  Cinderella;  The 
Blue  Bird  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck; 
Babes  in  Toyland;  and  The  Ghost  of 
Mr.  Penny.  He  has  studied  directing  at 
New  York  University  School  of  the 
Arts  under  Mel  Shapiro  and  Carl 
Weber. 

Executive  Producer  J.  E.  Dietz,  a 
native  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  is  an 
A.  B.  graduate  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
He  studied  drama  on  location  in  Eng- 
land, and  served  as  assistant  director 
for  the  Hampstead  Theatre  Club  in 
London.  He  was  an  acting  student 
under  Stella  Adler  in  New  York. 

The  adaptation  of  The  Wonderful  0 
is  written  by  Jim  Wann,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  in  creative  writing 
from  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  At  the  Univer- 
sity, he  was  a  Morehead  scholar,  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  recipient  of  The  Jessie  Rehder 
Memorial  Poetry  Award,  and  received 
the  Pitcher  Poetry  Series  Grant  for 
publication.  A  native  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tennessee,  Wann  has  had 
work  published  in  The  Carolina 
Quarterly,  Intro  III,  and  The  Protean 
Radish.  In  1970,  a  volume  of  poetry 
by  Wann,  The  Noah's  Art  Memorial 
Benefit  Rodeo,  was  released. 

Ann  Sternberg,  composer  and 
lyricist  for  The  Wonderful  0,  is  a 
native  of  Asheville.  A  B.F.A.  gradu- 
ate from  Columbia  University,  she  has 
written  six  ballet  scores  for  the  Dance 
Drama  Company,  the  dance  music  for 


the  off-Broadway  musical  All  In  Love, 
and  the  score  for  the  Peppermint 
Players'  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  which 
ran  for  one  year  in  New  York.  She  was 
composer-in-residence  for  the  Eugene 
O'Neill  Foundation  Conference,  and 
she  composed  and  appeared  in  Ger- 
trude Stein's  First  Reader,  which  ran 
off-Broadway  and  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  Modern  Art  Museums.  Miss  Stern- 
berg has  taught  voice  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  and  current- 
ly is  teaching  privately  in  New  York. 

Costume  Designer  Lois  G.  Garren,  a 
native  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  has 
designed  and  constructed  costumes  for 
over  35  plays,  10  musicals,  6  operas, 
ballets,  Shakespearean  and  Greek 
drama,  and  over  20  children's  plays. 
She  designed  for  Asheville  Community 
Theatre,  Tanglewood  Children's 
Theatre  of  Asheville,  and  graduated 
Magna  Cum  Laude  from  East  Carolina 
University.  Currently,  she  is  costume 
designer  for  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  the  Albemarle  Dinner  Theatre. 

Frank  Holyfield,  a  Mount  Airy 
native,  is  scenic  designer  for  the  Caro- 
lina Repertory  Company.  At  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  he  was  a  National  Merit 
Scholar,  a  Morehead  Scholar,  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate. 
Holyfield  has  created  drawings  for 
books  and  jackets  at  UNC  Press,  was 
Yackety-Yack  artist,  and  artist  for  The 
Carolina  Quarterly.  In  addition,  he  was 
selected  for  a  one-man  show  at  Caro- 
lina Student  Union  and  was  exhibited 
at  the  UNC  Ackland  Museum  Student 
Show.  Holyfield  is  the  designer  for  the 
Carolina  Repertory  Company  bro- 
chure, from  which  segments  of  the  art 
on  these  pages  was  taken. 

The  company's  long-term  plans 
include  four  specific  goals: 

(1)  The  creation  of  a  professional 
touring  company  which  would  tour 
the  State  with  live  family  entertain- 
ment, 

(2)  The  creation  of  a  full-time  staff 
which  would  work  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
in-school  programming, 

(3)  The  creation  of  a  resident 
repertory  company,  and 

(4)  The  building  of  a  Theatre 
Center  at  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 

The  group  is  partially  funded  by  a 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council  grant, 
which  was  awarded  May  1971.  In  addi- 
tion, private  individuals,  local  banks, 
industries,  and  private  and  State  foun- 
dations are  joining  in  support. 
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18-YEAR-OLD  VOTERS  INSTRUCTED 

New  18-year-old  voters  in  North  Carolina  will  get  plenty  of 
help  in  registering  and  preparing  themselves  to  vote.  Both  the 
State  Board  of  Elections  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  have 
urged  18-year-olds  to  register  to  vote.  In  October  1971  the  State 
Board  of  Elections  acted,  "urging  county  boards  of  election  to  go 
out  to  high  schools  and  register  all  students  living  in  the  area  who 
want  to  become  voters."  The  State  Board  of  Education  approved 
a  resolution  at  its  January  meeting  endorsing  "a  vigorous  program 
of  voter  education  and  registration  in  the  North  Carolina  public 
schools,  technical  institutes,  and  community  colleges." 

In  accord  with  these  actions,  a  publication  titled  Instruction 
and  Registration  of  18-Year-Old  Voters  by  Albert  Coates, 
professor  emeritus  in  the  UNC  Law  School,  is  being  distributed 
throughout  the  State.  It  contains  suggestions  for  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  to  help  the  nearly  100,000  North 
Carolina  students  who  are  already  18  and  the  100,000 
17-year-olds  who  will  be  18  by  the  general  election  in  November. 

CUMMINGS  HIGH  SCHOOL  GETS 
VISITING  HUMANITIES  FACULTY 

The  Humanities  Department  of  Cummings  High  School  in 
Burlington  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  National  Humanities 
Faculty  asking  for  help.  The  proposal  was  approved,  and 
Cummings  became  one  of  16  schools  in  the  nation  to  receive 
consultant  help  in  the  humanities. 

The  National  Humanities  Faculty  is  an  organization  sponsored 
by  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  The  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
and  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  organization  offers 
consulting  services  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  high  school  and 
junior  high  school  teachers  and  administrators  in  developing 
courses,  curriculums,  and  teaching  strategies.  Consultants  are 
chosen  to  bring  their  individual  academic  competencies  and 
teaching  styles  to  specific  school  situations  to  stimulate  growth 
and  professional  development  in  teachers. 

This  year  Cummings  is  receiving  20  days  of  consultant 
help-five  scholars  spending  four  days  each  in  the  school  working 
with  the  humanities  teachers. 

Scholars  visiting  Cummings  High  School  during  this  academic 
year  include  Dr.  Frithjof  Bergmann  from  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Irven  DeVore  from 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  Harvard  University,  Dr. 
Wendell  Whalum  from  the  Department  of  Music  of  Morehouse 
College,  A.  B.  Jackson  from  the  Department  of  Art  at  Old 
Dominion  University,  and  Gordon  Rogoff  from  the  Program  in 
Theatre  at  the  University  of  New  York. 


ONSLOW  SCHOOLS  ARE  GIVEN  22  COLOR  TVs 

Educational  television  programming  is  now  accessible  to 
Onslow  County  public  school  students  in  all  grades,  thanks  to  a 
gift  of  22  color  sets  from  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina. 

Assistant  Superintendent  T.  J.  Collier  said  he  and  Charles 
Hoyt,  media  director,  had  discussed  their  hopes  of  getting  TV  sets 
for  the  schools  when  the  Channel  39  tower  was  built  in 
Wilmington,  making  educational  television  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  possible  for  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
Collier  then  decided  to  "just  come  right  out  and  ask"  one  of  the 
bank  officials  for  the  needed  sets. 

Bank  President  Hugh  Rich  said  the  board  of  directors  had  been 
pleased  to  approve  the  request.  Rich  said,  "We  hope  that  this  gift 
will  cause  others  to  say,  'What  can  we  do  to  help  education  in  our 
community?'" 

The  21-inch  units  were  valued  at  $13,000. 

Chief  Television  Services  Consultant  for  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  Reta  Richardson  recently  pointed  out  that 
educational  TV  programming  includes  material  for  students  of  all 
ages.  Among  the  subjects  covered  are  reading  preparation, 
mathematics,  physical  sciences,  English,  history,  and  social 
studies. 

Teachers,  administrators,  and  other  school  employees  also 
have  access  to  in-service  training  via  education  courses  taught  by 
television,  she  noted. 

According  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina 
donation  to  the  Onslow  County  Schools  was  the  largest  such  gift 
of  which  she  is  aware.  "Private  enterprise  had  been  generous  to 
public  education  in  many  ways,"  she  said.  "With  so  many  fine 
educational  programs  now  available  through  the  UNC  Network, 
we'd  be  delighted  to  see  other  businesses  consider  giving 
television  sets  to  schools  so  that  all  of  North  Carolina's  school 
children  will  one  day  be  able  to  have  the  advantage  of  these 
programs." 

MORE  ADMINISTRATORS  INTERN 
IN  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY 

The  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  of  Winston-Salem,  which 
has  funded  five-month  internships  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  eight  assistant  school  superintendents  in 
the  past  year,  has  provided  new  grants  to  permit  more 
internships. 

Under  a  new  arrangement,  three  assistant  superintendents  are 
now  in  a  three-month  program.  They  are  Fletcher  Womble 
(Fayetteville),  James  Allen  (Davidson  County),  and  Ernest  Sutton 
(Hoke  County). 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  has  enabled  six  principals  to 
intern  for  six  weeks  in  the  State  education  agency.  The  first 
group  arrived  in  February  and  will  complete  the  program  March 
17.  They  are  Carlton  Prince  (Whiteville  Senior  High  School, 
Whiteville),  Betty  Thomas  (Pate  Gardner  School, 
Laurinburg/Scotland),  and  James  Tyson  (Coker  Wimberly  School, 
Edgecombe  County). 

The  second  group  of  principals  will  arrive  in  March  and  will 
include  Mark  Brooks  (Union  Elementary  School,  Robeson 
County),  Elmo  Gaskill,  Jr.  (Peterson  Elementary  School,  Red 
Springs),  and  Clinton  LeGette  (Lexington  Senior  High  School, 
Lexington).  Their  internships  will  end  May  1. 

The  purpose  of  the  internships  is  to  enable  the  school  leaders 


to  get  to  know  more  thoroughly  both  the  personnel  and  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  other 
education-related  agencies  at  the  State  level  so  that  the  school 
leaders  can  be  of  even  more  value  to  their  school  systems  when 
they  return  home. 

Each  intern  is  basically  free  to  arrange  those  activities  which 
will  best  meet  his  own  administrative  needs.  Past  participants 
have  met  with  State-level  authorities  on  school  law,  teacher 
retirement,  and  similar  specialities,  as  well  as  the  SDPI  staff 
members. 

The  Reynolds  Foundation  funds  also  have  permitted  interns  to 
visit  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to 
attend  education  meetings  in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

FIRST  1972  SCHOOL  BOND  ISSUE  PASSES 

This  year's  first  North  Carolina  school  bond  referendum  was 
held  in  Lincoln  County  on  January  18  and  passed  by  a  margin  of 
five  to  one.  The  $4,000,000  bond  issue  applied  to  both  the 
Lincoln  County  and  Lincolnton  school  units  and  drew  some 
5,000  voters  to  the  polls.  A  1  cent  sales  tax  also  passed. 

According  to  Jet  Pierce,  director  of  the  State  education 
agency's  Division  of  School  Planning,  voters  in  1971  approved 
three  school  bond  issues  and  defeated  three.  Combined  value  of 
the  approved  bonds  was  $14,300,000  and  those  defeated, 
$30,000,000. 

In  1970,  Tar  Heel  voters  approved  only  one  bond  issue  for 
schools,  a  $950,000  proposal  in  Madison  County.  That  same  year, 
bond  issues  were  defeated  in  Wake  County  ($29,000,000)  and 
Transylvania  County  ($4,000,000). 

Below  is  a  breakdown  of  school  bond  issue  data  from  1969 
through  the  1972  Lincoln  County  referendum. 

County  Amount  of 


1969 

Date 

Money  Involved 

Vote 

Chatham  County 

2-  3-69 

$  3,600,000 

Approved 

Cumberland  County 

2-25-69 

12,000,000 

Approved 

Lincoln  County 

3-  3-69 

3,400,000 

Defeated 

Anson  County 

3-17-69 

1,670,000 

Defeated 

Brunswick  County 

3-17-69 

2,585,000 

Approved 

Greene  County 

3-19-69 

1,150,000 

Defeated 

Henderson  County 

4-15-69 

4,204,000 

Approved 

Clinton  City 

5-23-69 

1,200,000 

Defeated 

Martin  County 

5-26-69 

4,000,000 

Defeated 

Currituck  County 

6-  5-69 

500,000 

Defeated 

Hyde  County 

8-20-69 

490,000 

Defeated 

Wilson  County 

10-21-69 

6,800,000 

Defeated 

Jackson  County 

11-  4-69 

1,400,000 

Approved 

Richmond  County 

11-  4-69 

4,000,000 

Approved 

Watauga  County 

11-  4-69 

1,400,000 

Approved 

1970 

Madison  County 

5-  2-70 

950,000 

Approved 

Wake  County 

5-30-70 

29,000,000 

Defeated 

Transylvania  County 

9-12-70 

4,000,000 

Defeated 

1971 

Wake  County 

1-26-71 

10,000,000 

Defeated 

Stokes  County 

7-13-71 

2,500,000 

Defeated 

Cherokee  County 

10-  5-71 

300,000 

Approved 

Davidson  County 

11-  2-71 

10,000,000 

Approved 

Durham  County 

11-  2-71 

17,500,000 

Defeated 

Caldwell  County 

12-  7-71 

4,000,000 

Approved 

1972 

Lincoln  County 

1-18-72 

4,000,000 

Approved 

NEW  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  SERVICES  ASSOCIATION  FORMED 

A  new  organization  for  North  Carolina  personnel  in  the  field 
of  school  social  services  was  formed  in  January.  The  new 
association  will  be  made  up  of  visiting  teachers,  attendance 
counselors,  home  school  coordinators,  liaison  teachers,  social 
service  teachers,  social  service  aides,  social  workers,  and 
community  workers. 

Temporary  officers  elected  were  Mrs.  Clyde  Collins,  Union 
County  Schools,  chairman;  Mrs.  Heath  Beckwith,  Warren  County 
Schools,  secretary;  and  Billy  Harris,  High  Point  City  Schools, 
treasurer. 

READING  CONFERENCE  PLANNED  FOR  MARCH 

PTA  members,  school  and  public  librarians,  reading  specialists, 
and  classroom  teachers  will  gather  March  16-18  at  the  Hilton  Inn 
and  the  Velvet  Cloak  Inn  in  Raleigh  to  explore  the  theme 
"Assuring  Every  Child  the  Right  to  Read."  The  conference, 
expected  to  include  over  1,000  participants  from  all  over  the 
State,  will  be  sponsored  for  the  fourth  year  by  the  North  Carolina 
Council  of  the  International  Reading  Association. 

Registration  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m.  on  March  16  at  the 
Velvet  Cloak  with  the  first  general  session  being  held  at  1:00  p.m. 
Workshops  will  be  divided  into  seven  interest  levels  including 
early  childhood,  elementary,  high  school,  remedial  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors,  community  colleges,  and  media 
specialists.  A  variety  of  subjects  will  be  covered  in  each  workshop 
group. 

According  to  Jerome  Melton,  assistant  state  superintendent  for 
program  services  for  the  State  education  agency,  the  direction  the 
conference  will  take  is  toward  practical  ideas  that  all  teachers  and 
volunteers  concerned  with  the  reading  problems  of  Tar  Heel 
children  can  use  in  classrooms  in  their  own  communities. 

STATE  BOARD  REITERATES  LONG-TERM 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  GOAL 

All  students  in  public  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  schools  will  have  an  opportunity  for  occupational 
education  experiences  by  1978,  if  the  goal  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  its  February  meeting  is  reached.  The  Board 
noted  that  80  percent  of  North  Carolina  children  who  enter  the 
fifth  grade  do  not  go  on  to  college,  and  only  40  percent  are  now 
enrolled  in  occupational  education  courses.  The  Board,  in  rein- 
forcing its  long-standing  policy,  declared  these  occupational 
experiences  are  still  a  "top  priority,"  saying  that  "by  1978  all 
children  in  grades  K-9  shall  experience  an  occupational  awareness 
and  exploration  program  and  80  percent  of  all  students  in  grades 
10-12  shall  be  in  a  skill  development  program  involving  work 
experience  training  in  business  and  industry."  The  Board  pledged 
its  energies  in  securing  resources  for  the  occupational  programs 
and  solicited  "the  support  and  assistance  of  every  working 
individual  in  our  State"  for  the  programs. 
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The  textbook  selection  process 
probably  is  one  of  the  least  under- 
stood aspects  of  North  Carolina  educa- 
tion. Those  books  children  learn  from 
may  seem  at  times  to  appear  magically 
from  thin  air  ...  but  in  reality  the 
selection  is  the  result  of  thousands  of 
hours  of  work  and  study  and  delibera- 
tion. 

And  contrary  to  a  commonly  held 
misconception,  those  books  are  not 
picked  arbitrarily  by  the  12  members 
of  the  Textbook  Commission.  "It  just 
doesn't  work  that  way,"  according  to 
Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Alamance  County  and  chair- 
man of  the  Textbook  Commission. 
"On  a  particular  text,  each  commis- 
sion member  will  have  several  people 
reading  the  book  and  giving  their 
advice.  On  a  single  book,  we  will  have 
input  from  75  to  100  people.  Twelve 
people  just  don't  pick  a  text  arbitrari- 
ly." 

The  job  of  the  Textbook  Commis- 
sion is  a  tough  one.  It's  not  one  of 
those  meet-eat-and-go-home  commis- 
sions. Dr.  Nelson  has  one  entire  office 
crammed  to  the  ceiling  with  textbooks 
set  aside  for  nothing  but  Textbook 
Commission  work.  Another  member,  a 
teacher,  devotes  all  day  every  Saturday 
to  her  Commission  work.  It's  no 
wonder  most  of  the  members  serve 
only  one  four-year  term. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Talbert,  who  serves  as 
administrative  secretary  to  the  com- 
mission, says  she  doesn't  see  "how  in 
the  world  people  with  full  time  jobs 
can  do  this  mammoth  job,  but  they 
are  dedicated  and  conscientious.  It's 
real  labor  of  love." 

Here,  in  simplified  terms,  is  a  step- 
by-step  description  of  the  textbook 
adoption  process  in  North  Carolina: 

The  first  step  is  the  appointment  of 
the  Textbook  Commission.  Members 
are  named  by  the  Governor,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  law 
provides  that  the  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  12  members,  7  of  whom 
shall  be  outstanding  teachers  or  princi- 
pals in  the  elementary  grades,  and  5 
outstanding  teachers  or  principals  in 
the  high  schools.  There  is  an  added 
proviso  that  one  of  the  members  may 
be  a  county  or  city  superintendent. 

The  State  Board  of  Education 
authorizes  textbook  adoptions  as  set 
forth  in  the  State  law.  The  State 
Superintendent  notifies  members  of 
the  Commission  that  there  is  to  be  an 
adoption  in  a  given  subject  area.  The 
State  Superintendent  also  notifies  all 
textbook   publishers  of  the  adoption 


CHOOSING 

THE 
TEXTBOOKS 


Dr.  Robert  A.  Nelson,  Textbook  Commis- 
sion chairman,  tries  to  make  room  for  re- 
view copies  of  textbooks. 


call  and  invites  them  to  submit  any 
materials  they  would  like  to  have 
considered. 

Before  books  are  considered, 
members  of  the  Commission  and  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  develop  a 
thorough  overview  of  the  program  of 
studies  and  develop  a  concise  state- 
ment of  philosophy,  goals,  and 
objectives  for  the  subject  area  under 
consideration.  This  statement  reflects 
any  changes  or  innovations  in  the 
program  and  takes  into  account  cur- 
rent trends  and  emphasis  stemming 
from  sound,  authoritative  research  and 
experimentation. 

During  the  review  and  evaluation 
process  the  Commission  members 
secure  the  help  of  as  many  advisers  as 
they  wish.  The  number  will  vary,  but 
the  usual  practice  has  been  for  each 
member  to  select  8  to  12  such  ad- 
visers. Each  member  tries  to  secure  a 
representative  group  including  class- 
room    teachers,     college    personnel, 


supervisory  and  administrative  person- 
nel, laymen,  and  students. 

Once  the  review  process  is  com- 
pleted, each  Commission  member  files 
a  written  evaluation  of  every  book 
submitted.  These  reports  are  delivered 
to  the  State  Superintendent.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  after  evaluation  reports  are 
filed,  the  members  of  the  Commission 
meet  with  the  Board  for  joint  review 
and  considerations  of  the  reports.  In 
the  evaluation  of  textbooks  the 
members  of  the  Commission  do  not 
concern  themselves  in  any  way  with 
the  prices  of  the  book  or  its  physical 
features. 

Following  the  joint  session  of  the 
Textbook  Commission  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  consider  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  the  Board  officially  calls 
for  sealed  bids  on  those  books  which 
the  Commission  found  to  be  most 
appropriate.  Bids  are  customarily 
received  on  five  to  eight  books.  At  the 
next  meeting  the  bids  are  opened  and 
contracts  awarded.  Where  significant 
differences  in  the  appropriateness  of 
books  were  noted  by  the  Commission, 
the  Board  traditionally  has  placed 
priority  on  securing  the  best  materials 
available.  The  textbook  selection  pro- 
cess normally  takes  four  to  six 
months. 

North  Carolina  carries  a  massive 
inventory  of  textbooks.  According  to 
Claude  Warren,  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Textbooks  for  the  State  educa- 
tion agency,  the  State  has  an  inventory 
of  about  ten  million  basic  textbooks. 
In  an  average  year,  about  three  million 
new  books  are  added.  At  present, 
there  are  153  titles  available  for  use  in 
grades  1  through  8  and  133  titles  avail- 
able for  grades  8  through  12.  The 
average  text  is  in  use  for  about  five 
years. 

These  figures  will  soon  go  up.  The 
State  ceased  adopting  and  listing 
supplementary  texts  as  of  June,  1971, 
so  many  texts  formerly  on  the  supple- 
mentary list  will  be  adopted  and 
placed  on  the  basic  list. 

The  Commission  usually  lists  three 
to  four  texts  for  each  subject  area  and 
the  local  school  units  determine  which 
of  those  should  be  used. 

North  Carolina's  textbook  selection 
system  has  become  a  model  for  the 
nation  and  people  from  other  states 
often  visit  to  see  how  the  system 
works.  "It  has  given  us  the  best  possi- 
ble textbooks  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,"  said  Warren,  "and  we're  proud 
of  our  system."  (JG) 
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The  Second  Annual  North  Carolina 
Heritage  Week  will  be  observed  April 
24-30  with  the  State's  First  Lady 
again  presiding  as  chairman. 
Sponsored  by  the  Cultural  Arts 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  event  will 
honor  North  Carolina's  historical  and 
cultural  heritage  through  a  wide 
variety  of  activities. 

Melvin  Good,  who  will  coordinate 
the  project,  has  invited  schools, 
colleges,  business  and  industrial 
concerns,  families,  and  individuals  to 
plan  and  promote  Heritage  Week 
projects  that  will  create  new  interest 
in  and  appreciation  for  North  Carolina 
and  her  people. 

To  stimulate  participation  in  the 
observance,  Good  has  suggested  several 
kinds  of  projects  that  schools  can 
carry  out  at  the  classroom,  building, 
or  unit  level.  They  also  can  be 
undertaken  as  individual  or 


community  activities.  The  list  includes 
concerts  (to  honor  North  Carolina 
folk  music,  composers,  folk 
instruments,  and  folk  dancers); 
exhibitions  (of  Tar  Heel  products  or 
paintings  depicting  the  State's  history); 
dramas  (relating  to  famous  North 
Carolinians  or  historical  events); 
writings  (such  as  a  notebook  on  the 
history  and  heritage  of  major  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  in  Tarheelia,  or 
creative  letters  to  famous  historical 
figures  expressing  the  writer's  views  as 
a  citizen  of  the  times  on  a  then 
controversial  issue);  and  lifestyles 
(foods  of  North  Carolina  origin, 
clothing  representative  of  early  apparel 
worn  in  the  State,  styles  of  early 
North  Carolina  furniture). 

Heritage  Week  is  also  a  time  for 
showing  friends  and  fellow  students 
slides  or  films  of  trips  taken  in  North 
Carolina;  inviting  native  craftsmen  and 
artists  to  give  talks  and  demonstrations 


to  local  groups  and  to  school 
audiences;  and  similar  get-togethers. 

Mrs.  Robert  Scott,  chairman,  will 
be  actively  observing  1972  North 
Carolina  Heritage  Week.  One  date 
already  scheduled  is  April  29,  when 
she  will  open  the  SENC-Crafts  Festival 
at  Lake  Waccamaw.  (SENC  stands  for 
Southeastern  North  Carolina.)  The 
festival  will  attract  school  children  and 
other  citizens  from  several  counties, 
and  will  feature  a  tour  of  exhibits  in 
the  area. 

The  Cultural  Arts  Division  further 
reported  that  weekday  concerts  on 
Capitol  Square  in  Raleigh,  which  were 
one  of  last  year's  most  popular  events, 
will  be  held  again.  Vocalists  and 
instrumental  groups  from  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  will  provide 
outdoor  lunchtime  concerts  for  about 
a  month  surrounding  1972  Heritage 
Week. 
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SAUSBURYTEACHERS  GET  MINI-GRANTS 

by  Phil  Kirk,  Public  Information  Specialist,  Salisbury  City  Schools 

Ten  mini-grants,  each  totaling  $100  or  less,  have  been  granted 
to  teachers  who  submitted  innovative  ideas,  according  to  Harold 
Isenberg,  superintendent  of  the  Salisbury  City  Schools. 

A  five-man  committee,  composed  of  school  board  members 
and  central  office  staff,  reviewed  each  proposal  and  made 
independent  evaluations,  using  a  five-point  scale.  Every  school 
will  receive  a  mini-grant,  although  that  was  not  a  part  of  the 
criteria  used  in  the  selection  process.  The  following  mini-grants 
were  approved: 

Ronald  and  Larry  Britt  have  been  allocated  $200  to  set  up 
multi-level  paperback  classroom  libraries  in  their  rooms  at 
Henderson  and  Allen. 

At  Salisbury  High  Mrs.  Martha  Kepley  will  have  money  to 
purchase  student  dictation  practice  tapes  for  her  shorthand 
classes. 

A  booklet  for  the  teaching  of  North  Carolina  history  in  the 
fourth  grade  will  be  developed  on  that  grade  level,  according  to  a 
mini-grant  proposal  written  by  Mrs.  Ozell  Freeman,  Wiley 
teacher. 

David  Potts  received  $100  to  begin  work  on  a  small 
greenhouse  at  Knox  Junior  High  in  order  to  improve  the 
instruction  in  the  plants  area. 


Phil  Kirk  has  received  a  mini-grant  to  use  to  take  his  television 
students  to  Raleigh  and  Chapel  Hill  to  tour  the  television  studios. 
While  in  the  Capital  Area,  they  hope  to  tape  interviews  with 
Governor  Bob  Scott,  Attorney  General  Robert  Morgan,  State 
Superintendent  Craig  Phillips,  and  others  on  items  of  interest  to 
young  people. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Detty  will  receive  funds  to  purchase  20 
educational  games  in  the  fields  of  reading,  spelling,  math,  and 
social  studies  for  the  Overton  Library.  These  games  would  be 
used  for  demonstration  purposes  for  all  Overton  teachers  in  a 
small  game  center  in  the  library. 

Elmer  S.  Banks  will  receive  money  to  begin  a  classical  record 
library  for  the  music  department  at  Knox  Junior  High.  Ten 
albums  from  the  Romantic,  Classical,  and  Baroque  Periods  will  be 
purchased. 

Mickey  Young  will  be  able  to  purchase  stage  band  (jazz)  and 
small  ensemble  music  for  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students  at 
Knox. 

A  reading  center,  including  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
will  be  set  up  in  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Fuller's  classroom  at  Knox  as  a 
result  of  a  mini-grant. 

Salisbury  High's  Bettie  Lyerly  will  be  able  to  purchase 
materials  for  the  overhead  projector  in  order  that  this  method 
may  be  used  to  help  students  in  accelerated  geometry. 

In  addition,  Superintendent  Isenberg  will  work  with  the 
principals  in  the  city  system  in  an  effort  to  accomplish  the  goals 
of  some  of  the  other  requests  through  other  means. 
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Excerpts  of  rulings  from  the  State 
Attorney  General's  office  are  present- 
ed here  as  an  information  service. 
Complete  copies  of  the  rulings  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Research  and 
Information  Center,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Education  Build- 
ing, Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

Public  Schools;  Fees  charged  pupils; 
Withholding  of  grades  or  other  disci- 
plinary action  taken  against  student 
who  fails  to  pay  the  fee,  November  26, 
1971... 

"...  you  state  that  you  are  having 
a  problem  collecting  school  fees  from 
many  of  your  students.  Sometimes 
these  fees  are  for  the  purchase  of 
instructional  materials,  including 
workbooks  and  library  books,  while  at 
other  times  it  could  be  a  laboratory 
fee  for  science  or  an  occupational 
course. 

"You  asked  to  be  advised  whether 
there  are  any  avenues  open  with  regard 
to  the  collection  of  these  fees.  More 
particularly,  you  asked  to  be  advised 
whether  you  could  withhold  report 
cards  or  diplomas  for  failure  to  pay 
the  required  fees. 

"Our  State  Constitution  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
free   public  schools.    North  Carolina 


Constitution,  Article  IX,  2  (1).  The 
charging  of  tuition  fees,  except  where 
for  personal  or  other  reasons  a  student 
wishes  to  go  from  one  school  adminis- 
trative unit  to  another  where  a  tuition 
fee  may  be  charged,  would  violate  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  free  public 
schools.  However,  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  charging  of  an  incidental  fee, 
which  includes  rentals  and  fees  for 
damages  to  materials  used,  does  not 
violate  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
free  public  schools.  Bryant  v  Whise- 
nant,  52  So.  525  (Ala.  1910);  State  v 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 11  N.W.  472  (Wis.  mi);Connel 
vGray,  127  P.  417  (Okla.  1912);  Vin- 
cent v  County  Board  of  Education, 
131  So.  893  (Ala.  1931). 

"In  North  Carolina  there  is  a  speci- 
fic statutory  authorization  for  a  board 
of  education  to  charge  students  inci- 
dental fees,  including  damage  fees  for 
abuse  or  loss  of  textbooks.  G.  S. 
115-35  (f);  115-206.16. 

"Where  the  school  board  is  granted 
specific  authority  to  charge  incidental 
fees,  the  weight  of  authority  indicates 
that  the  board  of  education  can  make 
the  payment  of  incidental  fees  a 
condition  precedent  to  school  atten- 
dance, Young  v  Trustees  of  Fountain 


Inn  Graded  School,  41  S.  E.  824 
(South  Carolina  1902);  Morris  v 
VanDiver,  145  So.  228  (Ala.  1933), 
although  the  contrary  has  been  held. 
Morris  v  VanDiver,  supra. 

"It  appears  that  the  better  reason- 
ing is  to  allow,  where  there  is  specific 
statutory  authority  for  the  charging  of 
incidental  fees,  that  payment  of  the 
fees  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
right  or  privilege  to  continue  at- 
tendance at  a  public  school.  This 
would  be  true  where  the  parents  of  the 
child  are  not  indigent.  If  the  parents 
are  indigent  we  doubt  very  seriously 
that  the  child  could  be  denied  the 
right  to  attend  school  for  failure  to 
pay  incidental  fees. 

"We  suggest  that  the  proper  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  is,  where  a  child 
or  his  parents  who  can  afford  the  inci- 
dental fees  refuse  to  pay  same,  the 
child  and  the  parents  should  be  noti- 
fied that  if  the  fee  is  not  paid  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  and  the  time 
can  be  designated  specifically,  the  next 
report  card  will  not  be  made  available; 
or  the  child  will  not  be  granted  a 
diploma;  or  the  child  will  not  be  allow- 
ed to  return  to  school  for  the  next 
year  until  payment  of  the  fee  is 
made." 
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School  doors  are  staying  open  for  the  community  after  the  afternoon  bell 
rings.  Citizens  are  coming  in  to  use  the  facilities  to  learn  things  themselves, 
and  the  schoolhouse  is  becoming  a  center  of  activity  for  all  members  of  the 
community.  See  story  on  page  12. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

The  number  of  copies  each  school  receives  is  based  on  75 
percent  of  that  school's  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
magazine  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 


From  the 
State  Superintendent 


Excerpts  from  an  address  at  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Educators,  Greensboro,  N.C.,  April  6,  1972: 

"...  I  would  share  with  you  once  more  that  which  has  been  a 
part  of  my  basic  belief  since  I  began  my  own  career  as  a  young 
teacher  at  James  A.  Gray  High  School  in  Winston-Salem  in 
September,  1946,  and  has  never  changed  over  the  period  of  26 
years  in  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  experience  teaching, 
supervision,  and  administration  at  elementary,  middle,  and  upper 
grade  levels  and  local,  city,  and  county,  and  State  levels.  This  is  a 
belief  that  everything  you  and  I  do  as  professional  educators  must 
center  on  the  child.  And  that  the  relationship  between  the 
teacher  and  the  child,  the  counselor  and  the  child,  and  the  special 
teacher  and  the  child  is  the  relationship  of  prime  importance. 
Those  who  supervise,  administer,  consult,  or  provide  services  to 
children  and  teachers  in  any  other  capacity  are  there  to  enhance 
and  nurture  that  prime  relationship.  That's  what  it's  all  about.  It 
takes  the  firm,  continuing  effort  of  all.  It  has  always  been  and 
always  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  team  or  a  teaming  effort. 

"I  would  share  with  you  my  longstanding  understanding  of  the 
origin  and  continuing  purpose  of  this  organization  and  its 
predecessor  organizations:  simple,  direct,  eloquent  concern  for 
making  sure  that  this  team  of  professional  people  has  available  to 
it  the  necessary  resources  and  the  necessary  confidence  and 
support  from  the  public  it  serves  and  the  strength  of  belonging— 
of  togetherness  and  security  in  the  world's  greatest  profession. 
These  are  the  real  basic  reasons  for  its  existence.  More  and  more, 
with  the  growth  of  other  organizations  contending  for  member- 
ships out  of  this  profession,  it  has  become  incumbent  on  those 
who  lead  our  organization  to  speak  louder,  more  eloquently,  and 
more  clearly  than  ever  to  the  concerns  and  needs  of  those  who 
teach,  those  who  supervise,  and  those  who  administer  in  the 
schools  of  this  State.  Not,  for  one  minute,  at  the  expense  of  those 


for  whom  we  exist-children-but  to  clearly  show  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  members  of  this  organization  is  a  major  requisite  to 
the  achievement  of  success  in  that  prime  relationship  between  the 
teacher  and  the  child. 

"I  would  share  with  you,  then,  my  belief,  at  this  moment,  that 
strong  support  for  this  organization,  the  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  Educators,  and  the  use  of  that  support  in  an  extremely 
responsible  way  by  the  leaders  of  this  organization,  is  by  far  the 
best  means  through  which  you  and  I  can  build  and  stabilize  our 
profession  in  North  Carolina  and,  in  turn,  assure  the  best  kind  of 
education  for  VA  million  children  in  this  State. 

"I  would  report  to  you  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shares,  also,  in  this  prime  concern  for  the  children  of  North 
Carolina-a  legal  concern  as  well  as  an  emotional  one.  It  is  in  the 
process  at  this  time  of  expressing  this  concern  in  a  tangible  way- 
as  called  for  in  the  laws  and  regulations  of  this  State-through  the 
preparation  of  a  proposed  budget  for  the  1973-75  biennial  State 
expenditures  for  the  2,000  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  community  colleges  of  this  State.  This  budget  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
in  early  summer,  and,  in  turn,  to  the  1973  General  Assembly  in 
January,  1973.  These  170  decision-makers  will  determine  by  their 
decisions  in  the  first  six  months  of  1973  many  of  the  things  you 
and  I  can  and  can't  do  for  and  with  the  children  in  the  1973-75 
school  term  beyond  that  which  is  already  being  done  in  our 
schools. 

"This  proposed  new  money  budget  in  which  you  or  your 
representatives  have  had  a  crucial  hand-as  have  many  others: 
school  board  members,  citizens,  business  men,  parents,  and 
students-will  attempt  to  include  all  those  new  and  continuing 
needs  which  reflect  both  directly  and  indirectly  on  that  prime 
relationship  between  teacher  and  child:  more  time  to  teach;  at 
least  cost  of  living  salary  increases;  more  instructional  materials, 
additional  personnel;  larger  programs  in  occupational  education, 
early  childhood  education,  and  reading  and  special  education; 
better  transportation  to  school;  more  funds  for  operation  of 
facilities;  research  in  and  development  of  new  programs  and 
techniques;  growth  in  availability  of  staff  development  oppor- 
tunities; greater  fringe  benefits;  broader  school  food  services;  and 
a  number  of  smaller  less  significant  needs,  but  nonetheless, 
important  ones. 

"I  don't  have  to  tell  this  knowledgeable  audience  that  the  total 
needs  of  public  education  in  this  State,  as  reflected  in  such  things 
as  I've  just  mentioned,  are  tremendous  and  overwhelming.  The 
realization  of  sufficient  funds  to  reach  those  total  needs  may  be 
somewhat  like  the  'impossible  dream.' 

"However,  if  you  and  I  understand  clearly  every  day  what 
those  needs  really  are-if  we  have  the  wisdom  and  judgment  to 
intelligently  and  responsibly  establish  priorities  for  those  needs 
and  plan  toward  the  eventual  realization  of  full  resources  for  the 
public  schools-then  maybe  the  dream  will  not  be  as  impossible  as 
it  may  seem  today. 

"I  take  my  hat  off  to  my  colleagues  assembled  here  in 
Greensboro-teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  superintendents, 
and  other  professional  personnel-for  your  great  effort,  under 
difficult  circumstances,  in  classrooms  and  schools  and  communi- 
ties all  across  North  Carolina  and  say  to  you:  Thanks  for  a  job 
well  done,  a  job  that  must  be  even  better  done  tomorrow-a 
tomorrow  that  we  all  must  truly  make  together."  ■ 


Who  is  this  guy  Jay  Rogers?  How 
did  he  get  to  be  National  Teacher  of 
the  Year?  And  what  does  it  mean? 

For  starters,  Jay's  attributes  and 
interests  are  so  widespread  and  varied 
that  he  defies  concise  description.  He's 
a  bachelor  history  and  black  studies 
teacher  clearly  revered  by  students, 
fellow      teachers,      administrators, 
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parents,  and  others  who  know  him.  He 
believes  that  "history  is  a  record  of 
everything  man  has  ever  done,"  a 
philosophy  which  brings  some  non- 
traditional  subjects  into  his  classroom 
discussions.  He's  a  volunteer  drama 
director,  choreographer,  and  "ham 
actor,"  who  was  "a  total  introvert!" 
until  his  college  days.  At  one  point,  he 
was  the  only  professional  black  person 
living  in  the  Boone  area,  where  he 
pursued  a  graduate  degree,  attended  a 
predominantly  white  church,  "really 
got  bitten  by  the  theatre  bug,"  and 
became  a  collector  of  semiprecious 
stones.  He's  a  homegrown  chef  who 
delights  in  giving  you  his  secret  meat 
loaf  recipe — "all  except  the  secret"- 
and  who  laughingly  suggests  that  his 
chuck  roast  is  "pretty  good,  too,  of 
course."  He's  a  frequent  host  who 
doesn't  panic  at  the  idea  of  having 
nearly  a  hundred  guests  (from  students 
to  school  board  members)  pile  into  his 
apartment.  A  "tennis  nut,"  he  also 
loves  bowling  and  keeps  "a  variety  of 
games  lying  around  the  house."  And 
Jay  is  a  tenor  vocalist  who,  until  an 
adult,  "would  have  fallen  over  dead  if 
asked  to  sing  a  solo." 

The  winter  issue  of  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools  told  how  Jay  Rogers 
was  selected  North  Carolina  Teacher 
of  the  Year  in  the  annual  recognition 
program  sponsored  by  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  And 
one  of  those  as-we-go-to-press  bulletins 
announced  that  he  had  been  chosen 
one  of  five  finalists  for  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year.  That  honors 
program  is  sponsored  each  year  by  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
(CCSSO),  now  joined  by  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  Inc.  and  The  Ladies 
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Jay  was  one  of  49  state  and  terri- 
torial teachers  of  the  year  nominated 
by  their  chief  state  school  officers  (for 
North  Carolina,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Craig  Phillips). 
Initial  screening  was  done  by  a  12- 
member  committee  of  distinguished 
education  executives  and  other 
citizens  with  educational  interests  who 
had  only  one  kind  of  resource  to  work 
with-scrapbooks  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  teachers. 

The  national  committee  worked 
without  pay,  anonymously,  and  dili- 
gently, according  to  Blanche  Crippen, 
liaison  for  the  CCSSO.  "They  came  in 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  and 
read  everything  we  had  about  the 
teachers.  One  member  came  in  one 
evening  at  seven  o'clock  and  stayed 
until  4  a.m.,"  she  said.  "They  are  all 
very  busy  people,  but  dedicated  to  this 
project.  When  we  approached  one 
person  about  serving  on  the  panel,  the 
response  was,  'Gee,  I'm  writing  a  book 
this  year  and  I'm  terribly  busy-but  I 
wouldn't  miss  this  experience.'  One  of 
our  regulars  on  the  committee  says, 
'Serving  on  this  committee  gives  me 
back  my  faith  in  America  itself  and  in 
public  education  in  this  age  of  mili- 
tancy.' " 

The  group's  first  meeting  followed 
the  extensive  advance  work  of  its 
individual  members.  "It  consisted  of  a 
roll  call  of  the  states,"  Blanche  noted, 
"with  each  member,  by  then,  an 
advocate  for  one  or  more  candidates. 
They  campaigned  for  their  candidates, 
debated  with  each  other,  and  finally 
began  the  balloting.  Picking  five 
finalists  was  not  easy." 

As  in  the  state  selection  sequence, 
the  finalists  were  observed  in  their 
classrooms,  this  time  by  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  representatives  who 
reported  back  to  the  committee. 
Stressing  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  members  approached  their  final 
task,  Blanche  Crippen  noted  further 
debate,  which  resulted  in  this  overall 
conclusion:  Jay's  short  tenure  in  the 
classroom  was  outweighed  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  mature  individual  seasoned 
with  relevant  work  experience,  who 
has  excellent  rapport  with  youngsters, 
and  the  ability  to  give  more  than  just 
his  academic  responsibility,  among 
other  findings.  Thus,  Jay  Rogers  was 
chosen  National  Teacher  of  the  Year, 
in  early  February. 

For  three  days  that  month,  Jay  had 
a  constant  companion  in  Evan 
Frances,  special  projects  editor  for  The 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  which  will  run  a 
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feature  article  complete  with  a  spread 
of  color  pictures  in  its  June  issue. 
After  following  Jay  around,  going  to 
his  classes,  to  Mame  rehearsals  (the 
senior  class  play  he  recently  directed 
and  choreographed),  to  dinner  at  his 
apartment  with  some  20  students,  to 
visit  in  the  home  of  some  of  Jay's 
friends,  Evan  concluded,  "Durham  is 
one  of  the  friendliest  cities  I've  ever 
seen."  And  pointing  her  thumb  over 
her  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  where 
Jay  was  talking  to  some  teenagers,  she 
added,  "And  this  guy  is  absolutely 
unbelievable!" 

Throughout  March  and  most  of 
April,  Jay's  top  priority  was  getting 
Mame  in  shape  for  the  April  21-22 
performances.  He  gained  a  student 
teacher  from  N.C.  Central  University 
during  that  period,  which  helped. 

At  the  same  time,  Jay's  trip  to  the 
White  House,  his  national  press  con- 
ference, and  other  complements  to  the 
big  announcement  were  being  worked 
out  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Vice 
President  John  Robling,  Director  of 
Community  Relations  Fred  Krueger, 
and  EB's  New  York  public  relations 
consultant  Jim  Shellenberger,  along 
with  Blanche  and  Evan,  and  with 
assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Jay  continued  teaching  his  classes 
(except  when  his  student  teacher  was 
occupying  that  schedule),  according  to 
his  philosophy  that  "I  will  not 
jeopardize  my  students"  (because  of 
Teacher  of  the  Year  matters  or 
anything  else,  he  meant),  as  the 
demands  on  his  time  grew.  Accepting 
those  speaking  engagements  he  could 
work  in,  he  appeared  before  Jaycees, 
Girl  Scouts,  a  garden  club  (to  discuss 
black  poetry,  another  interest),  the 
statewide  Association  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  his  graduate  alma  mater's 
teacher  education  department,  church 
groups,  elementary  school  students, 
and  human  relations  councils.  Many  of 
them  awarded  him  citations,  although 
the  national  program  was  still  in  the 
finalists  stage.  Now  the  lecture  circuit 


is  coming  to  life  again. 

At  school  one  day  recently,  one  of 
Jay's  U.S.  history  students  was 
conducting  a  show-and-tell  session  for 
his  classmates,  on  sports  car  racing. 
The  commentary  and  the  large  collec- 
tion of  photos  and  color  slides  used 
for  illustration  were  clearly  the  result 
of  the  student's  firsthand  experience 
in  auto-racing  circles. 

Asked  later  how  that  topic  found 
its  way  into  the  class,  Jay  Rogers 
explained,  "During  this  grading  period, 
we've  been  having  student  reports  on 
subjects  which  are.  perhaps  new  to  the 
class,  yet  which  might  have  an  effect 
on  society.  Since  there  is  more  leisure 
time  now,  we  have  to  find  something 
to  do  with  it.  In  this  student's  case,  it's 
car  races-how  the  cars  are  made,  the 
power  they  use,  the  rewards  they 
bring,  and  so  forth.  Another  student 
reported  on  sickle  cell  anemia,  and 
there  was  one  on  legalized  gambling." 

Jay  vividly  recalls  the  tenseness  at 
Durham  High  School  during  the  early 
days  of  his  teaching  career.  One 
particular  experience  he  remembers 
was  a  student  assembly  that  brought 
white  applause  for  only  whites  and 
black  applause  for  only  the  blacks  on 
stage.  "I  just  didn't  like  the  atmos- 
phere," he  said.  "So,  I  came  back  to 
my  room  and  wrote  on  the  board,  'I 
hate  niggers  and  crackers.  I  like  people.' 
The  students  were  shocked,  but  we 
discussed  the  whole  matter.  As  word 
got  out  that  I  was  interested  in 
students,  they  began  to  ask  if  I'd  have 
any  objection  to  their  dropping  in  to 
see  me  at  home."  Jay  explained  that 
the  students  quickly  learned  they  were 
welcome  in  his  home,  but  he  trained 
them  to  call  before  dropping  in  on 
anyone.  Since  then,  Jay's  apartment 
has  been  the  scene  of  class  committee 
meetings,  teacher-student  rap  sessions, 
and  numerous  other  school-related 
functions,  and  his  DHS  colleagues  have 
largely  credited  Jay  with  "holding  the 
school  together  during  the  trying  early 
days  of  integration." 

Jay's  proud  family  consists  of  two 


brothers  and  three  sisters,  in  addition 
to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Marshall  Rogers,  Sr.  After  he  learned 
that  he  was  the  National  Teacher  of 
the  Year,  Jay  wrote,  "Pop  finished 
seventh  grade  and  Mom  completed 
high  school,  but  their  educational 
aspirations  for  us  had  no  boundaries. 
. . .  Thus,  we  all  knew  that  school  and 
education  were  musts  if  we  were  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  them."  He 
said  he  learned  at  home,  "We  could 
accomplish  anything  if  we  were  willing 
to  work  for  it  . . .  the  luxury  of  our 
childhood  experiences  more  than 
made  up  for  the  lack  of  capital." 

Jay  Rogers'  life  style  is  one  thing 
that  can  be  summed  up  in  a  word: 
caring.  It  shows  when  his  staccato 
advisory  "Competition?"  reminds  talk- 
prone  students  to  redirect  their 
attention  to  the  proper  target.  It 
shows  when  he  elicits  self-confident 
creative  expression  on  the  stage  in  self- 
conscious  teenagers  who  otherwise  shy 
away  from  school  life  and  the 
potential  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  pain, 
of  growing  up.  It  shows  when  his  end 
of  almost  any  conversation  produces 
several  references  to  fellow  teachers 
and  past  associates  (always  by  name) 
who  have  influenced  his  career  and  his 
thinking. 

A  poster  of  signs,  Jay  has  promi- 
nently placed  in  his  classroom  two 
which  well  illustrate  his  educational 
philosophy:  To  deny  man  an  educa- 
tion is  to  deny  him  life.  The  signs  say, 
"Be  Notified:  Ignorance  Is  Not  Bliss" 
and  "Let  Your  Dreams  Be  Your  Only 
Boundaries." 

That's  Jay  Rogers,  the  1972 
National  Teacher  of  the  Year.  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
A.  Craig  Phillips  has  said  of  Jay,  "The 
designation  National  Teacher  of  the 
Year  means  that  Jay  represents  good 
teachers  everywhere.  We  predict, 
though,  that  the  personal  impact  of 
this  particular  Teacher  of  the  Year  will 
find  him  remembered  by  United  States 
citizens-at-large  as  an  internal  ambassa- 
dor of  goodwill  who  couldn't  have 
come  along  at  a  better  time."  (JLN)  ■ 


"  'It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was 
the  worst  of  times,' "  recalled  Perry 
Harrison.  "Charles  Dickens  wrote  that 
in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  it  really 
fits  this  period  of  history.  I  can't  help 
thinking  schools  have  more  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before,  yet 
there  is  more  dissension." 

The  Chatham  County  School 
superintendent,  in  a  recent  discussion 
about  school  public  information 
officers,  emphasized  that  social 
changes,  particularly  since  1965,  have 
caused  citizens  to  expect  more  of  their 
schools. 

"There  are  more  changes,  more 
frequently,"  he  added.  "People  are 
more  sophisticated  now,  and  they 
know  more  about  educational  pro- 
grams. Maybe  years  ago,  we  got  away 
without  being  in  the  business  of 
communicating,  but  now  it's  imper- 
ative. With  all  the  media  and  the 
information  people  have  access  to, 
we've  just  got  to  explain  things." 

Amplifying  on  that,  he  concluded, 
"People  today  demand  more  than  half 
answers  and  non  answers.  Yes,  having 
Doris  is  a  great  advantage." 

"Doris"  is  Mrs.  Doris  Horton, 
school-community  relations  director 
for  the  Chatham  County  Schools. 
Although  that's  her  official  designated 
title,  she  and  her  colleagues  through- 
out the  State  are  more  often  called 
PIO's— short  for  public  information 
officers. 

When  Doris  read  that  such  a  posi- 
tion might  be  opening  up,  she  walked 
into  Perry  Harrison's  office  and 
informed  him,  "I  could  do  that  job." 
Perhaps  it  was  a  combination  of  the 
facts  that  (1)  she  believed  she  could 
and  (2)  the  superintendent  and  board 
of  education  members,  in  a  discussion 
the  previous  night,  were  convinced 
someone  should,  that  led  to  her 
becoming  a  school  PIO.  They  had 
talked  about  getting  Doris,  but  con- 
cluded that  she  would  be  "too  busy" 
to  accept  the  post,  since  she  was 
serving  on  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  wrote  free-lance  articles  for 
several  newspapers,  and  still  devoted 
time  to  family  and  other  community 
affairs. 

She  speaks  in  what  might  be  termed 
a  lazy  Southern  drawl,  but  Doris  is  no 
slow  mover.  Being  a  good  PIO  prac- 
tically mandates  considerable 
mobility,  and  Doris'  personal  taste  in 
employment  seems  to  fit  a  school 
PIO's  job  order.  "I  don't  like  to  sit  at  a 
desk,"  she  said.  "I  just  have  to  move 
around." 

Part  of  that  moving  around  comes 
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about  because  she  tries  to  "go  to 
everything."  She's  one  of  seven  key 
central  office  administrators  who  meet 
weekly  with  Superintendent  Harrison 
in  a  sort  of  executive  staff  session. 
There  she  learns  the  week's  plans  for 
each  of  the  others,  and  in  some  of 
them,  finds  a  news  item  or  feature 
suggestion  to  pass  along  to  the  local 
news  media. 

Another  high-level  item  on  her 
agenda  is  the  monthly  Chatham 
County  Board  of  Education  meeting, 
after  which  she  prepares  School  Board 
Notes,    a   newsletter   distributed    the 


next  day  to  principals  (with  extra 
bulletin  board  copies  for  teachers  and 
others  interested)  and  to  board  mem- 
bers themselves.  A  full  account  of  the 
actions  taken  at  the  meeting  also 
appears  in  area  newspapers  within  the 
week.  Doris  also  supplies  that 
coverage. 

She  also  attends,  among  others, 
meetings  of  principals,  human  rela- 
tions advisory  committees,  non- 
routine  gatherings  of  individual  school 
faculties,  and  joint  sessions  of  the  local 
health  and  social  services  departments' 
staffs.  Of  the  last,  she  explained,  "We 
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find  it  helpful  to  know  what  every 
other  agency  is  doing  in  relation  to 
school  children."  Drugs,  pregnancies, 
and  social  services  benefits  received  by 
some  school  pupils  are  among  the 
topics  discussed  by  the  participants  in 
those  sessions. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Horton  attends 
teacher  workshops  (on  everything 
from  art  to  mental  health,  she  says) 
and  visits  school  classrooms  around 
the  county  as  often  as  she  can. 

Superintendent  Perry  Harrison 
depends  heavily  on  the  services  of  his 
PIO,  and  strongly  believes  that  a  PIO 
cannot  do  his  job  if  his  activities  are  in 
any  way  restricted.  "Such  an  indi- 
vidual must  be  in  on  every  important 
meeting,"  he  explained.  "He  certainly 
can't  help  the  superintendent  very 
much  if  he  is  not  free  to  go  ahead  and 
move  around." 

When  the  General  Assembly  is  in 
session,  Doris  writes  another  weekly 
newsletter  to  summarize  all  actions 
that  have  some  bearing  on  public 
school  education.  Using  information 
derived  from  several  sources  which 
follow  the  Legislature  firsthand,  she 
strives  for  an  unbiased  Legislative 
Report,  which  helps  keep  principals 
and  others  abreast  of  the  weekly 
developments. 

From  her  school  visits,  as  well  as 
calls  and  notes  from  numerous  contact 
persons,  Doris  gathers  material  for  the 
most  widely  circulated  publication  she 
prepares.  The  Educator  is  a  monthly 
newsletter  which  reaches  educators 
and  families  of  all  7,000  students  in 
Chatham  County's  13  schools  every 
month  with  school  news  and  feature 
articles.  "I  try  to  select  items  that  are 
of  interest  countywide,"  Doris  said. 
One  used  recently,  for  example,  con- 
cerned the  measles  immunization 
program.  "But  in  some  cases,  I'll  use  a 
story  that's  somewhat  local,  like  the 
piece  on  how  one  teacher  taught 
medieval  history.  By  reading  it,  other 
teachers  may  pick  up  some  ideas  they 
can  use,  you  see." 

Popularity  of  The  Educator  has 
created  a  network  of  correspondents 
for  Doris.  "The  medieval  history  story 
came  from  a  guidance  counselor,"  she 
said.  "And  one  of  our  teachers,  who 
gets  her  children  in  contests,  called  me 
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to  say  that  one  of  her  students  had 
been  named  a  State  winner  in  a 
scholastic  competition.  She  said  she 
felt  it  was  important  to  recognize  the 
accomplishments  of  such  students  and 
asked  me  if  I'd  please  put  it  in  The 
Educator."  Doris  not  only  included 
the  news  item  in  the  newsletter,  but 
also  submitted  a  news  release  to  the 
local  newspaper,  which  published  it  on 
the  front  page,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  teacher  and  students. 

"Lots  of  times,  principals  call  me," 
she  added,  "and  I  pick  up  ideas  from 
them.  I've  got  them  pretty  well 
trained,  since  I've  been  here  almost 
two  years,"  she  laughed.  "At  first  it 
was  hard  because  they  didn't  know 
what  things  could  be  news.  School 
people  sometimes  get  the  feeling  that 
the  only  news  coverage  you  can  get  is 
when  there's  a  bombing  or  a  fire  or 
something  like  that.  Now  they'll  call 
me  about  all  sorts  of  school  activities- 
even  third  grade  plays." 

Doris  does  the  photography  for  the 
newsletters,  giving  unusable  pictures 
to  the  school  children.  In  one  testy 
human  relations  maneuver,  every 
single  child  in  one  class  insisted  on 
being  in  the  picture  that  was  to  go  in 
The  Educator.  "Just  look  at  that!" 
Doris  laughed,  pointing  to  the  issue  in 
which  the  article  appeared.  And  sure 
enough,  there  were  two  almost  iden- 
tical photographs  on  the  same  page  of 
an  elementary  school  principal  show- 
ing his  homegrown  gourds  to  the 
children.  Only  the  children  were 
different. 

Incidentally,  the  drawings  which 
frequently  appear  in  the  publication 
are  done  by  Perry  Harrison,  superin- 
tendent, who  gets  an  artist's  byline  on 
The  Educator' %  masthead. 

Radio  is  another  medium  through 
which  school  news  is  made  available  to 
local  citizens.  To  help  other  N.C. 
school  leaders  learn  the  how-to's  of 
telling  the  school  story  through  broad- 
cast journalism,  PIO  Horton  and 
Superintendent  Harrison  invited  a 
local  radio  man  to  conduct  a  school 
public  relations  workshop  at  the 
winter  superintendents'  conference 
this  year. 

Shortly  after  one  school  recently 
experienced  a  flare-up  with  racial  over- 


tones, Doris  exercised  another  facet  of 
her  community  relations  work  by 
writing  a  letter  to  every  clergyman  in 
the  school  district.  They  were  asked  to 
remember  the  schools  in  their  prayers, 
and  if  they  wished,  to  refer  to  them  in 
their  sermons  that  week. 

"You  know,"  she  explained,  "we've 
put  on  the  schools  the  total  responsi- 
bility for  integration,  but  this  ought  to 
be  a  community  matter.  When  there's 
a  crisis,  though,  most  people  will  rally 
to  help.  And  any  time  you  have  to 
close  a  school,  it  just  about  kills  you. 

"I'm  getting  together  lists  of  all  the 
community  groups  I  can,"  she  added. 
"You  always  hope  you'll  never  need  to 
use  that  kind  of  thing,  of  course,  but 
people  seemed  to  think  that  it  helped 
that  time." 

Also  described  by  Chatham's  PIO  as 
"very  helpful"  in  easing  the  desegre- 
gation process  is  a  biracial  committee, 
required  under  law  by  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program  (ESAP). 
(That's  the  federal  act  which  has  made 
money  for  facilitating  school  inte- 
gration available  to  Chatham  and  other 
school  systems,  and  it's  also  the  source 
of  Doris'  salary.) 

"We've  been  fortunate  in  the 
people  selected  to  be  on  this  county- 
wide  committee,"  she  said.  "They 
come  from  each  of  the  school  districts, 
and  they  can  kind  of  tell  us  how  things 
are  going."  She  also  meets  with  other 
human  relations  committees  of  both 
adults  and  students. 

Complaint-hearing  and  problem 
solving  still  fall  mainly  on  the  super- 
intendent in  Chatham's  Board  of 
Education  office,  however,  and  Doris 
believes  that's  the  best  way,  despite 
her  title.  "He  likes  to  be  available  to 
everybody,  and  I  think  he's  right.  You 
can  see  how  a  superintendent  in  a  large 
unit  just  couldn't  handle  all  those 
things,  but  we're  such  a  small  system. 
Anybody  who  wants  to  talk  to  Perry 
can  talk  to  him.  I  think  he  probably 
takes  a  beating  physically  in  trying  to 
hear  everybody,  and  yet  I  think  it's 
important  to  him  and  us  that  he  be 
available." 

A  public-relations-minded  super- 
intendent is  essential  if  a  PIO  is  to  do 
his  job  satisfactorily.  Mrs.  Horton 
quite  often  comments  on  how  easy  it 
is  to  work  on  Harrison's  staff.  But  she 
always  jokes  about  being  afraid  that 
"somebody  else  will  grab  him  if  I  say 
too  much  about  how  great  he  is."  On 
one  occasion,  she  even  told  Governor 
Moore,  "We've  got  the  b-e-s-t  superin- 
tendent back  home,  but  I'm  not  going 
to  tell  you  his  name,  'cause  I  don't 


want  any  other  school  system  to  have 
him!"  She  broke  into  laughter  when 
she  recalled  the  Governor's  teasing 
reply,  "I  can  look  up  his  name,  you 
know,  Doris!" 

Doris  Horton  came  into  school  PR 
(public  relations)  work  armed  with 
some  helpful  experience.  With  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  journalism,  she 
spent  four  years  after  graduation 
working  on  the  State  magazine,  of 
which  her  father,  Carl  Goerch,  was 
long-time  editor.  She  also  helped 
organize  the  public  relations  depart- 
ment of  Hospital  Savings,  more  fami- 
liarly known  as  the  Blue  Cross 
company.  Later,  while  her  family  was 
growing,  she  was  a  free-lance  writer  for 
local  newspapers,  and  occasionally  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and  others, 
covering  elections  and  similar  news 
items.  This  year,  she  winds  up  a 
10-year  term  on  the  State  Board  of 
Higher  Education. 

In  addition  to  having  the  advantage 
of  a  journalistic  past,  she  knows  the 
Chatham  County  community  quite 
well,  including  the  commissioners  and 
other  policy  setters  and  financial 
figures  important  to  public  education. 

ESAP  has  provided  funding  for 
most  of  the  PIO's  now  serving  some  85 
Tar  Heel  school  systems,  out  of  the 


152  in  the  State.  Most  of  them  are 
wearers  of  two  hats,  which  means  their 
public  information  work  is,  of 
necessity,  a  part-time  job.  Some  PIO's, 
for  example,  share  double  duty  as 
assistant  superintendents,  supervisors, 
directors  of  research,  audiovisual 
directors,  guidance  counselors,  and 
human  relations  coordinators.  A  few, 
like  Doris  Horton,  are  full-time  school- 
community  relations  directors. 

These  new  members  of  the  public 
education  team  have  appeared  on  the 
North  Carolina  school  scene  only  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  or  so.  ESAP 
funds  are  temporary,  and  not  even 
always  renewable.  Chatham  County's 
last  proposal,  for  example,  runs  out  in 
August. 

"The  only  bad  thing  about  ESAP," 
said  Doris,  laughing  but  with  obvious 
seriousness,  "is  that  you  work  with  an 
end  to  your  career  always  staring  you 
in  the  face." 

Proponents  of  school  PR,  though, 
hope  that  because  local  interest  in 
schools  is  growing  (even  if  due  to 
integration  and  the  changes  it  has 
produced),  local  funds  can  be  found  to 
retain  the  services  of  PIO's  after  ESAP 
funds  expire. 

In  one  survey  after  another,  citizens 
say  their  schools  need  more  and  better 


prepared  teachers,  and  guidance 
personnel,  improved  facilities,  more 
up-to-date  equipment,  and  so  on.  Part 
of  their  concern  might  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  better  informed 
about  those  needs  than  ever  before. 
Part  of  that  might  be  because  a  school 
PIO  has  been  doing  his  job. 

It's  a  job  that  involves  telling  the 
whole  school  story,  even  in  the  worst 
of  times.  And  it  means  constantly 
reading  the  education  pulsebeat  of  the 
community,  "sort  of  being  the  super- 
intendent's ears,"  said  Doris,  "since  he 
can't  be  everywhere." 

Being  a  PIO  means  opening  up 
communication  between  school 
officials  and  representatives  of  news- 
papers, radio,  and  TV  so  that  they  can 
help  tell  the  school  story  to  their  large 
audiences  of  school-watchers. 

Job  benefits  include  free  continuing 
education  for  the  PIO.  Not  long  ago, 
some  seventh  graders  showed  Doris 
firsthand  "some  poor  little  pig's 
brains"  while  she  was  at  their  school. 
You  never  know,  that  brief  anatomy 
lesson  might  come  in  handy  some  day 
when  she's  writing  a  science  story.  At 
least,  the  human  relations  encounter 
with  the  pre-teen  teachers  added 
something  to  her  workday  as  a  school 
PIO.(JLN)  ■ 
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You  would  get  a  lot  of  arguments  if 
you  tried  to  decide  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  ever  happened  in 
science.  The  invention  of  the  wheel 
would  get  a  lot  of  votes.  So  would  the 
landing  on  the  moon.  But  as  far  as 
Janice  Hedrick  is  concerned  the 
Science  Curriculum  Improvement 
Study-SCIS  for  short-is  the  greatest 
thing  to  ever  happen  to  science.  Mrs. 
Hedrick  is  a  third  grade  teacher  at 
Glen  Arden  Elementary  School  in 
Buncombe  County,  one  of  about  75 
schools  in  the  State  with  a  pilot 
program  using  this  new  type  of 
elementary  science  course. 

The  beauty  of  the  program  is  its 
simplicity-the  students  learn  science 
by  working  as  scientists.  Each  day 
they  carry  out  experiments  on  their 
own,  learning  how  and  why  things 
work,  observing  reactions,  and  writing 
up  the  results. 

"The  kids  just  love  it,"  says  Mrs. 
Hedrick.  "I  give  them  a  problem  and 
they  work  it  out  themselves." 

Recently  the  third  graders  were 
learning  about  sub-systems.  First  they 
discovered  how  to  divide  mixtures  into 
separate  parts,  in  this  case  into  salt, 
soda,  and  sand.  The  second  step  was  to 
discover  which  of  these  would  cause  a 
plastic  bag  to  inflate  when  it  was 
mixed  with  vinegar. 


"I'm  like  a  floating  teacher  when 
they  start  their  experiments,"  says 
Mrs.  Hedrick.  "I  watch  what  they're 
doing,  but  I  never  use  the  words  'right' 
or  'wrong.'  Instead  I  say  things  like 
'you're  close'  or  'you're  way  off.'  They 
do  the  experiments  by  themselves." 

In  this  experiment  it  took  the 
budding  scientists  only  a  few  minutes 
to  discover  that  soda,  when  added  to 
the  vinegar,  would  inflate  the  plastic 
bags. 

After  the  discovery,  the  students 
carefully  wrote  up  the  experiment, 
telling  of  their  observations  and 
describing  what  happened  when  the 
various  substances  were  mixed 
together.  "This  is  more  fun  than 
reading  out  of  a  book,"  commented 
one  eager  student. 

The  pilot  program  using  the  SCIS 
course  was  begun  after  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Science  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion announced  that  North  Carolina 
students  ranked  behind  national  norms 
in  science  achievement  and  problem- 
solving  ability.  The  aim  of  the  program 
is  to  move  the  science  program  in 
elementary  schools  from  a  textbook- 
oriented  one  to  a  program  which 
places  heavy  emphasis  on  children 
being  actively  involved  in  the  processes 
of  science. 


The  SCIS  system  turns  the  class- 
room into  a  laboratory  where  children 
learn  through  firsthand  experiences 
about  scientific  concepts,  gradually 
developing  a  sound  base  for  their 
abstractions.  According  to  SCIS 
teachers,  children  who  work  with 
these  units  become  personally  involved 
with  real  objects,  organisms,  and 
phenomena.  As  they  justify  their  own 
conclusions,  or  challenge  those  of 
others,  they  discover  that  science  is  a 
continuing  process  in  which  there  are 
fewer  final  answers  than  questions  and 
conditional  answers.  The  atmosphere 
stimulates  them  to  devise  further 
experiments  using  the  equipment 
provided  in  the  kits.  Their  personal 
experiences  in  discovering  basic  con- 
cepts help  them  recall,  apply,  and 
adapt  their  findings  to  subsequent 
activities  in  the  same  unit  as  well  as  in 
other  units. 

At  Glen  Arden,  the  SCIS  system  is 
being  used  in  grades  one,  two,  and 
three.  The  cost  for  the  school  year  is 
$1,500,  which  comes  from  the  Bun- 
combe County  school  budget.  Prin- 
cipal William  D.  Williams  hopes  to  add 
the  fourth  grade  to  the  program  next 
year  "if  the  money  can  be  found." 

Mrs.  Patricia  Maxwell,  the  first 
grade  teacher,  says  the  aim  for  her 
students  is  mostly  "to  discover  and 


learn  how  to  describe  and  become 
more  observant."  Among  other  things, 
the  first  graders  have  planted  seeds  and 
watched  them  grow  and  observed  the 
development  of  guppies  and  snails. 

In  the  second  grade,  the  students 
get  into  chemistry  and  life  cycles. 
They  also  work  with  pulleys,  motors, 
magnets,  and  electricity.  They  learn  to 
recognize  evidence  and  to  write  up 
their  experiments.  The  teacher,  Mrs. 
Grace  Darsie,  says  "The  students  just 
love  it;  they  have  the  best  time  in  the 
world  with  it.  Having  all  this  equip- 
ment to  work  with  makes  it  exciting. 
They  learn  the  scientific  vocabulary 
naturally." 

Third  graders  make  their  own 
battery  systems,  work  with  solutions, 
and  explore  life  cycles.  The  third 
graders  have  even  made  it  rain  inside  a 
plastic  bag  and  manufactured  their 
own  thermometer. 

The  teachers  at  Glen  Arden  agree 
that  a  summer  workshop  conducted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Lenoir  Rhyne  College 
was  invaluable  in  preparing  them  for 
the  new  program.  At  the  workshop 
they  learned  how  to  use  the  kits  and 
how  to  present  the  material.  "I  didn't 
have  that  much  science,"  says  Mrs. 
Hedrick.  "It  was  my  worst  subject. 
But  you  get  so  involved  you  can't  help 


but  get  interested."  Mrs.  Darsie  adds, 
"The  hardest  part  was  to  learn  never 
to  answer  questions  but  to  answer  a 
question  with  a  question.  The  stu- 
dents have  to  see  if  they  can  find  the 
answer  themselves.  If  you  answer  for 
them,  they  are  no  longer  curious." 

The  teaching  strategy  is  for  the 
children  to  explore  selected  science 
materials.  They  are  encouraged  to 
investigate,  to  discuss  what  they 
observe,  and  to  ask  questions.  The 
teacher  has  two  functions:  to  be  an 
observer  who  listens  to  the  children 
and  notices  how  well  they  are  pro- 
gressing in  their  investigations,  and  to 
be  a  guide  who  leads  the  children  to 
see  the  relationship  of  their  findings  to 
the  key  concepts  of  science. 

"SCIS,  as  well  as  other  similar 
programs,  is  helping  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  textbook-oriented  courses 
and  concept-process  programs,"  said 
Paul  Taylor,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Science,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  "It  also  serves  to 
emphasize  environmental  concepts.  We 
would  like  to  see  such  courses 
expanded  into  as  many  of  our  schools 
as  possible  and  hopefully  through  the 
sixth  grade."  (JG)  ■ 
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Old   Fort  and  West  Marion  citizens  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  these  courses: 


D  Adult  Basic  Education 

□  Pee  Wee  School 

□  First  Aid 

□  Personal  Grooming 

□  Adult  Driver  Education 
D  Ceramics 

Q  Basic  Sewing 
LI  Sewing  II 
D  Decoupage 

□  Speleology 

D  Ladies'  Physical  Fitness 

□  Knitting 

D  Creative  Stitchery 

□  Bridge 

D  Woodworking 

□  Karate 

D  Small  Engine  Repair 
D  Furniture  Refinishing 

□  Crocheting 

D  Basic  Income  Tax 
D  Drug  Seminars 

□  Christmas  Crafts 

□  After-School    Recreation   for 
Boys   and    Girls 

□  Music 

D  Macrame 

□  Math  for  Parents 
D  Swimming 

□  Astronomy 


McDowell  County  High  School 
presents  an  imposing  sight  to  passers- 
by.  Nestled  in  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
the  building  itself  covers  five  acres- 
that's  five  acres  under  roof!  There  is  a 
commons  for  students  and  the  new 
gymnasium  will  seat  4,000  spectators. 
The  library  is  central.  Everything 
revolves  around  it.  A  pleasant  atmos- 
phere is  created  by  multi-colored 
walls,  carpeted  classrooms,  and  an 
entire  wing  well-equipped  for  18 
offerings  in  occupational  education. 

There  are  no  students  in  the  school 
now.  "At  first  we  expected  to  move  in 
this  past  fall,  but  we  couldn't.  Then 
we  tried  again  in  January,  and  we're 
still  not  there,"  says  Principal  Ted 
Freeman,  who  is  already  on  salary  to 
plan  for  the  new  school.  When  it  does 
open,  1,500  students  in  grades  10 
through  12  will  come  from  all  over 
McDowell  County,  and  they  will  be 
taught  by  a  staff  of  over  80. 

The  students  will  come  from 
numerous  small  rural  communities  in 
McDowell  County,  which  have 
previously  had  their  own  high  schools 
or  union  schools  (all  grades  in  one 
school).  That  means  breaking  up  old 
community  ties  to  the  schools,  par- 
ticularly loyalties  to  school  athletic 
events. 

Reacting  predictably  to  a  merger  of 
the  former  McDowell  County  school 
system  with  the  Marion  City  school 
system,  many  citizens  are  opposed  to 
consolidation  of  the  schools.  And  the 
opposition  seems  to  yell  the  loudest, 
according  to  Margaret  Hartley,  direc- 
tor of  McDowell  County's  new  com- 
munity school  project. 

"Some  effort  was  needed  to  get  all 
these  small  communities  involved  with 
the  school  in  order  to  change  attitudes 
toward  the  merger,"  says  Mrs.  Hartley. 
When  the  administration  found  out 
that  money  was  available  from  Title 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA),  the  obvious 
proposal  for  McDowell  schools  to 
submit  was  a  community  school 
project. 

To  Margaret  Hartley  and  her  staff,  a 
community  school  means  "involving 
the  total  community  in  school-related 
activities."    Underlying   objectives   of 
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this  project  are,  of  course,  to  change 
attitudes  of  those  citizens  opposing 
the  merger. 

Because  the  project  is  experimental 
and  there  are  not  enough  funds  at  this 
point  to  include  all  of  McDowell 
County,  two  communities  are  now 
participating  in  the  program.  West 
Marion  School  and  Old  Fort  School 
were  chosen  to  begin  the  experiment, 
one  representing  the  former  city 
school  system  and  one  representing 
the  former  county  school  system. 

The  staff  first  began  with  a  door- 
to-door  survey  in  each  community  to 
find  out  how  people  would  feel 
toward  a  community  school  program 
and  to  get  some  ideas  of  the  kinds  of 
classes  they  might  be  interested  in. 
"Our  goal  in  this  particular  project," 
says  Mrs.  Hartley,  "was  to  visit  every 
home  in  both  pilot  communities.  We 
assumed  each  visit  would  not  take 
more  than  30  minutes  and  we  could 
easily  get  the  opinion  of  the  entire 
population." 

To  this  day  that  survey  has  not 
been  completed.  So  much  interest  was 
shown  in  having  the  program  that 
visits  began  to  last  as  long  as  an  hour 
at  each  home,  and  pretty  soon  people 
were  demanding  that  the  staff  begin 
setting  up  the  classes  they  had  prom- 
ised. 

"At  that  point  we  had  to  decide 
what  the  real  priorities  of  the  project 
were,"  says  Mrs.  Hartley.  "If  we  did 
not  begin  the  program  as  we  had 
jromised,  the  people  would  lose 
confidence  in  us  altogether,  so  we 
dropped  the  survey  and  plunged  into 
the  actual  program." 

The  first  class  offered  was  a  ladies' 
physical  fitness  class,  and  98  women 
showed  up!  The  response  was  beyond 
the  expectations  of  all  staff  members, 
and  really  started  the  ball  rolling  on 
the  community  school. 

That  initial  enthusiasm  has  con- 
tinued. Numerous  classes  have  been 
offered  using  school  facilities-an 
after-school  recreation  program  for 
elementary  children,  basic  sewing, 
personal  grooming,  Christmas  crafts, 
creative  stitchery,  and  adult  driver 
education.  The  list  is  varied  and 
suggestions  are  constantly  coming  in 
to  the  staff. 

"Some  of  the  requests  aren't 
exactly  the  usual,  everyday  sugges- 
tions," says  Mrs.  Hartley.  A  course  in 
speleology  (cave  exploration  and 
study)  began  in  the  Old  Fort  com- 
munity in  January  and  is  still  in 
progress.  The  class  has  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic    groups    the    staff    has 


encountered.  Three  field  trips  into 
caves  have  been  taken  thus  far,  with 
one  of  them  consisting  of  three  days 
inside  a  cave.  Twenty-five  adults  have 
been  consistently  enrolled,  with  100% 
membership  in  the  National  Spele- 
ology Society. 

Both  communities  were  interested 
in  more  information  concerning  drugs, 
so  the  staff  planned  a  series  of  drug 
seminars  that  ran  for  six  weeks  and 
covered  all  major  aspects  of  the  drug 
problem. 

Dear  to  the  heart  of  the  West 
Marion  community  is  the  Pee  Wee 
School,  a  pre-school  group  organized 
to  help  five-year-olds  get  ready  to 
enter  first  grade.  Two  teachers  work 
with  a  morning  group  and  an  after- 
noon group  to  help  them  get  accus- 
tomed to  other  children  and  some  of 
the  experiences  they  will  encounter 
the  following  year. 

Also  essential  to  the  community 
school  program  is  the  opening  of  the 
library  in  the  evening.  At  West  Marion 
the  library  is  open  three  evenings  a 
week  for  anyone  in  the  community  to 
use.  "While  parents  come  to  class  at 
night,  students  in  the  family  can  study 
in  the  library,  and  this  frequently 
happens,"  says  Mrs.  Hartley.  "Of 
course,  most  of  the  community  school 
classes  are  open  to  all  ages,  but 
students  usually  have  homework  to 
conflict  with  their  participation,"  she 
added. 

Where  do  suggestions  for  new 
programs  come  from?  The  com- 
munity, of  course!  That's  the  way  a 
community  school  program  operates. 
Both  communities  have  advisory 
councils  that  "sound  out"  people  to 
find  out  exactly  what  they  need 
through  the  program. 

Judy  Josey  is  chairman  of  the 
Old  Fort  advisory  council.  She  is  a 
homemaker  and  does  a  great  deal  of 
volunteer  work  in  the  community.  But 
the  council  itself  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  population.  There  are 
two  retired  school  teachers,  three 
homemakers,  students,  and  a  rural 
mailman,  for  example. 

"They  call  me  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  with  suggestions  for  our 
program,"  says  Mrs.  Josey.  "One 
13-year-old  boy  wants  to  get  an 
astrology  course  going,  and  we're 
looking  for  a  teacher  right  now." 

Once  a  teacher  is  found,  the  people 
in  the  community  must  be  informed 
that  a  particular  class  has  been  set  up. 
"One  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  the 
word  out  seems  to  be  word  of 
mouth,"  says  Mrs.  Hartley,  "but  we 


also  use  the  media  regularly— 
newspapers,  radio,  flyers,  and  tele- 
phoning." 

Another  important  source  of 
information  about  the  community 
school  project  is  the  monthly  news- 
letter. The  Title  III  Tattler  keeps  both 
communities  up-to-date  on  what's 
going  on  in  their  schools.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  regular  feature  article 
that  appears  in  each  issue  about  some 
facet  of  the  school  system.  How  basic 
textbooks  are  selected  for  the  schools 
and  how  much  money  is  spent  on 
school  food  services  and  how  they  are 
managed  have  been  some  of  the  topics. 
All  the  features  are  open  and  honest, 
presenting  details  about  the  schools 
which  should  interest  every  member  of 
the  community. 

The  staff  is  excited  about  the 
prospect  of  continuing  the  program 
into  the  summer.  More  recreation 
programs  will  be  possible  then,  such  as 
little  league  baseball,  girls'  softball, 
and  many  classes  for  teenagers  who 
will  be  out  of  school. 

Comments  such  as  "I  wish  this  class 
could  have  lasted  several  more  weeks!" 
are  common  on  evaluations.  Both 
communities  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  community  school  program,  and 
attitudes  concerning  merger  seem  to 
be  coming  around  to  the  positive. 

Superintendent  James  E.  Johnson 
feels  that  the  community  school 
project  has  had  a  major  influence  on 
changing  attitudes  to  the  merger.  He 
looks  forward  to  the  opening  of  the 
new  high  school,  when  the  community 
can  begin  to  use  the  facilities.  With  the 
new  equipment  available,  a  wider 
range  of  classes  can  be  offered. 

Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  staff  hope  that 
the  community  school  idea  will 
expand  throughout  the  county  and 
will  continue  after  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Title  III 
funds  have  terminated.  It  may  have 
started  with  the  idea  of  soothing  atti- 
tudes about  a  school  merger!  But  it 
can  continue  to  be  a  useful  source  of 
school  information  to  McDowell 
County  citizens  and  a  way  to  get  them 
involved  in  using  their  school  facilities 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  (LG)  ■ 


Fair  Employment  and  Dismissal  Act 

Prepared  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  staff  and  approved  by  the  Office  of  the  North  Carolina  Attorney  General. 


The  1971  General  Assembly  by  passage  of  Chapter  883  of  the 
1971  Session  Laws  has  adopted  extensive  changes  in  the  method 
of  hiring  and  dismissing  teaching  personnel  in  our  public  schools. 
Chapter  883  is  codified  as  G.S.  115-142  and  becomes  effective 
July  1,  1972.  What  follows  is  a  brief  explanation  of  what  the  Act 
attempts  to  do. 

G.S.  115-1 42(a)  contains  definitions  of  terms  as  used  in  the 
Act  unless  the  context  requires  otherwise: 

"(1)  'Administrator'  includes  any  teacher  the  majority  of 
whose  employed  time  is  devoted  to  service  as  a  supervisor, 
principal,  or  director  of  a  department  or  the  equivalent  in 
a  public  school  system  but  shall  not  include  the  super- 
intendent, associate  superintendent,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  any  public  school  system,  or  any  substitute  or 
temporary  teacher  employed  by  a  public  school  system. 

(2)  'Board'  means  a  city  or  county  board  of  education. 

(3)  'Committee'  means  the  Professional  Review  Committee 
created  under  G.S.  1 15142(g). 

(4)  'Demote'  means  to  reduce  compensation  or  to  transfer  to 
a  position  carrying  a  lower  salary. 

(5)  'Career  teacher'  means  any  teacher  who  has  been  regularly 
employed  by  a  public  school  system  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  successive  years  and  who  has  been  re- 
employed by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  such  public 
school  system  for  the  next  succeeding  school  year. 

(6)  'Probationary  teacher'  means  any  teacher  employed  by  a 
public  school  system  who  is  not  a  career  teacher. 

(7)  'Substitute  teacher'  means  any  teacher  who  is  employed 
to  take  the  place  of  a  probationary  or  career  teacher  who 
is  temporarily  absent. 

(8)  'Superintendent'  means  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  a 
public  school  system  or,  in  his  absence,  the  person 
designated  to  fulfill  his  functions. 

(9)  'Teacher'  means  any  person  who  holds  at  least  a  'Class  A 
Certificate'  as  provided  in  G.S.  115-153  or  any  other 
regular  vocational  or  rehabilitation  teaching  certificate 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(10)  'Temporary  teacher'  means  a  teacher  employed  to  fill  a 
position  designated  as  temporary  or  experimental  or  to  fill 
a  vacancy  which  occurs  after  the  opening  of  school 
because  of  the  death,  disability,  retirement,  resignation,  or 
dismissal  of  a  career  or  probationary  teacher." 

G.S.  115-142(b)  deals  with  the  requirements  of  maintaining  in 
the  superintendent's  office  a  file  on  each  teacher  of  "all  com- 
plaints against,  recommendations  of  or  written  suggestions  for 
corrections  and  improvements"  made  by  the  administration.  This 
section  requires  that  any  written  statement  made  relative  to  the 
teacher  be  signed  by  the  individual  making  it  and  that  the  statement 
be  placed  in  the  teacher's  file  "only  after  reasonable  notice  to  the 
teacher."  The  teacher,  in  turn,  is  allowed  to  deny  or  explain  any 
derogatory  remarks  and  such  explanation  or  denial  must  also  be 
placed  in  the  teacher's  file.  This  file  containing  "all  complaints 
against,  recommendations  of  or  written  suggestions  for  correc- 
tions and  improvements"  made  by  the  administration  is  open  to 


inspection  by  the  teacher.  There  is  a  further  provision  that  the 
file  is  open  to  "other  persons"  in  accordance  with  regulations 
adopted  by  the  local  board  of  education. 

A  career  teacher  is  defined  in  G.S.  1 1 5-1 42(c)  as  any  teacher 
who  has  been  regularly  employed  beginning  with  the  1972-73 
school  year,  by  a  public  school  system  in  this  State  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  successive  years  and  who  has  been 
reemployed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  such  public  school 
system  for  the  next  succeeding  school  year.  Therefore,  after  an 
individual  has  been  teaching  in  the  same  school  administrative 
unit  for  three  consecutive  years,  upon  retention  for  the  next 
school  year  that  individual  automatically  becomes  a  career 
teacher.  G.S.  1 15-142(c)  further  provides  that  if  a  majority  of  the 
board  votes  against  reemployment  of  the  teacher  who  has  been 
teaching  in  a  particular  school  system  for  three  consecutive  years, 
the  teacher  remains  a  probationary  teacher.  This  particular 
provision  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  Since  the  Act  provides  in 
115-142(m)(2)  that  a  board  of  education  may,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent,  refuse  to  renew  the  contract  of 
any  probationary  teacher,  and  that  this  refusal  may  be  for  any 
cause  sufficient  to  the  board  of  education  so  long  as  it  is  not 
arbitrary,  capricious,  or  discriminatory,  or  for  personal  or 
political  reasons,  a  logical  interpretation  of  the  Act  is  that  if  the 
teacher  is  not  reemployed  after  having  taught  in  a  system  for 
three  consecutive  years  that  ends  the  matter.  Such  teacher  would 
not  be  entitled  to  career  teacher  status. 

G.S.  1 1 5-142(c)  contains  other  provisions  whereby  an 
individual  teacher  may  attain  career  status  sooner.  Any  teacher 
employed  by  a  school  system  on  July  1,  1972,  who  taught  in  the 
system  for  the  past  four  consecutive  years,  and  whose  contract  is 
renewed  for  the  1973-74  school  year,  is  automatically  a  career 
teacher.  Moreover,  any  teacher  who  has  been  employed  by  one  or 
more  public  school  systems  in  the  State  for  a  total  of  five  con- 
secutive years,  if  reemployed  for  the  second  consecutive  year 
after  July  1,  1973,  the  individual  becomes  a  career  teacher.  For 
example,  a  teacher  who  has  been  teaching  for  five  consecutive 
years  in  the  Raleigh  City  System  (or  three  years  in  the  Durham 
County  System  and  two  years  in  the  Raleigh  System  consecu- 
tively) is  employed  for  the  1972-73  school  year  by  the  Wake 
County  System,  upon  that  teacher's  reemployment  for  the 
1973-74  school  year  by  the  Wake  County  System,  that  teacher 
automatically  attains  career  status. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  where  a  teacher  has  already 
attained  career  status  in  one  public  school  system  is  employed  in 
another  school  system,  the  employing  board  of  education  may 
immediately  confer  career  teacher  status  upon  that  individual.  In 
any  event,  the  Board  must  confer  career  status  upon  a  teacher 
who  attained  career  status  in  another  school  system  upon 
reemployment  of  that  individual  for  a  third  consecutive  year. 

G.S.  1 15-142(d)  provides  that  a  career  teacher  is  not  subject  to 
the  requirement  of  annual  employment  nor  shall  the  career 
teacher  be  dismissed,  demoted,  or  employed  on  a  part-time  basis 
without  his  or  her  consent  except  as  provided  for  in  G.S. 
115-142(e).  The  reasons  for  dismissal,  demotion,  etc.,  are  set 
forth  in  G.S.  115142(e)  as  follows: 
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"a.  Inadequate  performance; 

b.  Immorality; 

c.  Insubordination; 

d.  Neglect  of  duty; 

e.  Physical  or  mental  incapacity; 

f.  Habitual  and  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  nar- 
cotic drugs; 

g.  Conviction  of  a  felony  or  a  crime  involving  moral  turpi- 
tude; 

h.  Advocating   the   overthrow   of   the   Government  of  the 

United  States  or  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  force, 

violence,  or  other  unlawful  means; 
i.  Failure  to  fulfill  the  duties  and  responsibilities  imposed 

upon  teachers  by  the  General  Statutes  of  this  State; 
j.  Failure  to  comply  with  such  reasonable  requirements  as  the 

board  may  prescribe; 
k.  Any  cause  which  constitutes  grounds  for  the  revocation  of 

such  career  teacher's  teaching  certificate;  or 
I.  A  justifiable  decrease  in  the  number  of  positions  due  to 

district  reorganization  or  decreased  enrollment,  provided 

that  subdivision  (2)  is  complied  with." 
Where  a  career  teacher  is  dismissed  because  of  a  justifiable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  positions  due  to  district  reorganization 
or  decreased  enrollment  as  provided  for  in  G.S.  1 15-142(e)(1)(l.), 
that  individual  has  priority  on  all  positions  for  which  he  is  quali- 
fied that  become  available  in  that  system  for  three  consecutive 
years  succeeding  dismissal.  This  of  course  does  not  apply  where 
the  career  teacher  is  dismissed  for  cause.  This  only  applies  where 
the  career  teacher  is  dismissed  for  a  reason  beyond  his  control. 
For  instance,  where  because  of  a  loss  of  State  allocated  teachers, 
a  career  teacher  must  be  dismissed.  We  point  out  that  where  a 
teacher  is  dismissed  pursuant  to  G.S.  115-142(a)(1),  the  same 
notice,  hearing,  and  appeal  must  be  provided  the  teacher  as  are 
applicable  to  other  reasons  for  dismissal. 

Turning  now  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which  must  be 
followed  in  order  to  dismiss  or  demote  a  career  teacher,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  very  same  provisions  apply  to  a  probationary 
teacher  dismissed  during  the  school  year  and  all  teachers  are 
probationary  teachers  for  the  1972-73  school  year.  These  pro- 
visions do  not,  however,  apply  to  the  demotion  of  a  probationary 
teacher. 

G.S.  115-1 42(f)  provides  for  the  immediate  suspension  of  a 
teacher,  career  or  otherwise,  by  the  local  board  of  education 
whenever  the  board  has  reason  to  believe  that  cause  exists  for  the 
dismissal  of  a  teacher  because  of  (1)  immorality;  (2)  insubordina- 
tion; (3)  neglect  of  duty;  (4)  physical  or  mental  incapacity;  (5) 
habitual  and  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  narcotic 
drugs;  (6)  conviction  of  a  felony  or  a  crime  involving  moral 
turpitude;  or  (7)  for  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  force, 
violence,  or  other  unlawful  means.  If  the  board  considers  that 
immediate  suspension  of  the  teacher  is  necessary  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  school  system,  the  board  may  by  resolution 
suspend  a  teacher  from  his  position  without  notice  and  without 
hearing.  However,  and  the  statute  is  very  clear  on  this  point, 
within  five  days  after  such  suspension  becomes  effective,  the 
procedures  provided  for  dismissal  or  demotion  in  G.S. 
1 15142(h)(1)  must  be  followed. 

Two  things  must  be  noted.  First,  a  board  of  education  may 
suspend  a  teacher  in  the  best  interest  of  the  school  system  with- 
out notice  or  hearing  only  for  some  of  the  reasons  outlined  in  the 
Act  for  which  a  teacher  may  be  dismissed  or  demoted  during  the 
school  year.  All  of  the  reasons  are  not  provided  for.  For  instance, 
the  board  of  education  may  not  of  its  own  resolution  suspend  a 
teacher  for  inadequate  performance  or  failure  to  comply  with  the 
reasonable    requirements   that   the    board    of   education   may 


prescribe.  Second,  once  the  board  of  education  suspends  this 
teacher,  the  dismissal  of  a  career  or  probationary  teacher  or 
demotion  of  a  career  teacher  may  only  be  had  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  G.S.  1 15-142(h)(1).  This 
is  one  instance  where  the  action  of  a  board  of  education  does  not 
and  cannot  control  the  discretion  of  the  local  superintendent.  If 
the  superintendent  does  not  agree  with  the  board's  suspension, 
the  teacher  is  reinstated  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Once  the  superintendent  has  decided  that  there  is  sufficient 
cause  to  dismiss  or  demote  a  career  teacher,  or  dismiss  a  proba- 
tionary teacher,  "at  least  twenty  days  before  recommending  to  a 
board  the  dismissal  or  demotion  of  the  career  teacher,  the  super- 
intendent shall  give  written  notice  to  the  career  teacher  by  certi- 
fied mail  of  his  intention  to  make  such  recommendation  and  shall 
set  forth  as  a  part  of  his  recommendation  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  believes  such  dismissal  is  justified."  G.S.  115-142(h)(2). 

Also  to  be  included  in  this  notice  by  the  superintendent  is  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  if  the  teacher  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notice  requests  a  review,  the 
teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  proposed  recommendations 
of  the  superintendent  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  the  Professional 
Review  Committee.  The  makeup  and  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Review  Committee  will  be  discussed  later.  The  superin- 
tendent's notice  must  also  include  a  copy  of  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  and  Dismissal  Act  and  a  current  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Professional  Review  Committee. 

Once  the  superintendent  has  sent  out  notice  of  his  intention  to 
make  such  a  recommendation,  within  fifteen  days  after  receipt  of 
the  notice,  the  teacher  may  file  with  the  superintendent  a  request 
in  writing  for  review  of  the  superintendent's  proposed  recom- 
mendation by  a  panel  of  the  Professional  Review  Committee.  If 
within  fifteen  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the  superin- 
tendent, no  request  for  review  is  made  by  the  teacher,  the 
superintendent  "may  file  his  recommendation  with  the  board  of 
education."  The  board  of  education  then  may,  by  resolution, 
dismiss  the  teacher  without  a  hearing.  If  a  request  for  review  is 
made  by  the  teacher,  the  superintendent  may  not  file  his 
recommendation  for  dismissal  with  the  board.  The  superin- 
tendent must  then  take  further  action  before  the  board  of 
education  ever  has  official  notice  of  his  recommendations. 

Assuming  a  request  for  review  is  made  by  the  teacher,  the  next 
step  that  the  superintendent  takes  is,  within  five  days  of  receipt 
from  the  teacher  of  a  request  for  review,  to  notify  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  a  request  for  review  has 
been  made.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  then, 
within  ten  days  from  the  time  of  receipt  of  such  notice  of  request 
for  review  from  the  local  superintendent,  designates  a  panel  of 
five  members  of  the  panel  of  Professional  Review  Committee. 
These  five  members  so  designated  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  "shall  not  be  employed  or  be  residents  of  the 
county  in  which  the  request  for  review  is  made."  G.S. 
115142(h)(4). 

Once  this  is  accomplished,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
Professional  Review  Committee  to  act. 

The  Professional  Review  Committee  is  provided  for  in  G.S. 
1 1 5-1 42(g).  The  Committee  consists  of  121  citizens  who  are 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Of 
the  121  members  of  the  Committee,  11  must  come  from  each  of 
the  State's  Congressional  districts  and  of  the  11,  5  must  be  lay 
persons  and  6  must  be  individuals  who  "have  been  actively  and 
continuously  engaged  in  teaching  or  in  a  supervision  or  adminis- 
tration of  schools  in  this  State  for  the  five  years  preceding  their 
appointment  and  who  are  broadly  representative  of  the  pro- 
fession." G.S.  115-142(g)(1).  Each  member  of  the  Committee  is 
appointed    for   a   term   of   three  years  except  for  the   initial 
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appointments.  Any  vacancy  occurring  on  the  Committee  is  filled 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  again  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  vacancy 
is  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.  G.S.  115-142(g)(1). 

Once  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  require  action  by 
the  Professional  Review  Committee,  and  before  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  designates  a  panel  of  5 
members  of  the  Committee,  both  the  teacher  and  the  super- 
intendent have  the  right  to  designate  "not  more  than  40  of  the 
121  members"  of  the  Committee  as  not  acceptable.  No  person  so 
designated  by  either  the  superintendent  or  the  teacher  may  be 
appointed  to  the  panel.  G.S.  1 15-142(i)(1). 

As  you  will  recall,  when  the  superintendent  sends  a  certified 
letter  to  the  career  teacher  notifying  the  teacher  of  his  recom- 
mendation to  dismiss  or  demote,  that  letter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  complete  list  of  the  121  members  of  the  Review  Committee. 
Assuming  that  the  teacher  requests  a  hearing  within  fifteen  days 
of  receipt  of  the  superintendent's  recommendation,  at  the  same 
time  the  request  for  a  hearing  is  made  by  the  teacher,  the  teacher 
may  designate  up  to  40  members  of  the  Committee  as  unaccept- 
able. The  superintendent  designates  those  individuals,  up  to  40, 
who  are  not  acceptable  to  him  when  he  notifies  the  State 
Superintendent  of  the  teacher's  request  for  review.  Therefore, 
once  the  State  Superintendent  is  put  on  notice  that  a  review  is 
requested,  he  knows  which  members  of  the  Committee  are 
objectionable  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  local  superintendent. 
The  failure  to  designate  nonacceptable  members  of  the  Review 
Committee  constitutes  a  waiver  of  that  right. 

Within  ten  days  from  time  of  receipt  of  the  notice  from  the 
local  superintendent,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  must  designate  a  panel  of  five  members  of  the 
Professional  Review  Committee,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  lay 
persons,  to  sit  on  the  Committee.  The  Review  Committee  must 
then,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  time  of  its  designation,  elect  a 
Chairman  and  shall  conduct  such  investigation  as  it  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  grounds  for 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  local  superintendent  are  true 
and  substantiated.  The  Review  Committee  is  empowered  to 
subpoena  and  swear  witnesses  and  to  require  these  witnesses  to 
give  testimony  and  to  produce  books  and  papers  relevant  to  the 
investigation.  At  the  hearing  before  the  Review  Committee,  both 
the  teacher  and  the  local  superintendent  involved  "have  the  right 
to  meet  with  the  panel  accompanied  by  counsel  or  other  person 
of  his  choice  and  to  present  any  evidence  and  arguments  which  he 
considers  pertinent  to  the  considerations  of  the  panel  and  to  cross 
examine  witnesses."  G.S.  115-142(i)(3).  After  the  hearing  has 
been  held  before  the  Review  Committee,  the  Committee  must 
prepare  a  written  report  and  send  it  to  the  local  superintendent. 
This  report  "shall  contain  an  outline  of  the  scope  of  its  investi- 
gation and  its  finding  as  to  whether  or  not  the  grounds  for  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  are  true  and  substan- 
tiated." G.S.  1 1 5-142(0(4).  The  Act  further  provides  that  the 
Review  Committee  must  complete  its  investigation  and  prepare 
its  report  within  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  its  designation  by 
the  State  Superintendent.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  thirty 
day  limitation.  In  cases  where  the  Review  Committee  finds  that 
justice  requires  a  greater  time  in  connection  with  its  investigation 
in  preparation  of  its  report,  the  Committee  may  have  an 
extension  "provided  that  such  extension  does  not  exceed  sixty 
days."  G.S.  1 1 5-1 42(i) (4).  The  Act  further  provides  that  where 
the  Review  Committee  needs  additional  time  they  must  report 
that  fact  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  local  superintendent. 

Once  the  report  by  the  Review  Committee  is  received  by  the 
superintendent,  the  superintendent  must  within  thirty  days  of 
receipt  of  the  report  submit  written  recommendations  for 
dismissal  or  demotion  of  the  teacher  to  the  local  board  of  educa- 
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tion.  Should  he  fail  within  this  time  to  submit  his  written 
recommendations,  the  charges  are  automatically  dropped.  G.S. 
115-142(0(5). 

If  written  recommendations  are  submitted  by  the  superin- 
tendent, they  must  state  the  grounds  for  the  recommendations 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  panel  of 
the  Review  Committee.  Within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  board  must  then  notify  the  teacher  by  certified  mail  and 
furnish  to  the  teacher  a  copy  of  the  local  superintendent's 
recommendation  and  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Review 
Committee.  G.S.  115-142(0(6). 

Assuming  that  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  is  to 
dismiss  or  demote  the  teacher,  within  ten  days  of  receipt  by  the 
teacher  of  the  superintendent's  recommendation  and  copy  of  the 
Review  Committee's  report,  the  teacher  must  then  notify  the 
board  of  education  that  he  desires  a  hearing.  The  board  of 
education  then  sets  up  a  hearing  and  must  give  the  teacher  at  least 
ten  days  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  this  hearing.  If  the 
teacher  does  not  notify  the  Board  within  the  time  required  of  his 
unwillingness  to  abide  by  the  superintendent's  recommendation, 
the  Board  may  by  resolution  dismiss  or  demote  the  teacher. 
However,  this  is  discretionary  with  the  local  board  of  education 
and  the  board  is  not  required  to  dismiss  or  demote  the  teacher. 
G.S.  115-142(0(6). 

The  hearing  held  before  the  board  of  education  is  private 
unless  either  the  teacher  or  the  superintendent  requests  a  public 
hearing.  The  hearing  is  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  local  board  of  education  con- 
sistent with  the  Act  and  if  no  rules  have  been  adopted  by  the 
local  board  of  education,  the  hearing  must  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  which  govern  such  hearings.  G.S.  1 15-142(j). 

At  the  hearing  conducted  before  the  board  of  education,  both 
the  teacher  and  superintendent  have  the  right  to  be  present  and 
to  be  heard  and  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and  to  present 
through  witnesses  any  competent  testimony  relevant  to  the  issue. 
The  local  board  of  education  also  considers  the  written  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  previously  filed,  the  report  of 
the  Review  Committee,  including  any  minority  report  if  one  was 
filed.  The  board  of  education  then  may,  but  is  not  required  to, 
dismiss  or  demote  the  teacher  if  it  concludes  that  the  grounds  for 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  superintendent  are  true  and 
substantiated.  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  same  mileage  and  per  diem  as  witnesses  called  in  civil 
cases  in  State  court  proceedings.  However,  the  local  board  of 
education  is  not  responsible  for  the  witnesses  subpoenaed  on 
behalf  of  the  teacher. 

Any  teacher  who  has  been  terminated  or  demoted  after 
hearing  by  the  board  of  education  has  the  right  to  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  board  to  the  Superior  Court  for  the  Judicial 
District  in  which  the  teacher  is  employed.  G.S.  115-142(n).  The 
appeal  must  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  notification  of  the 
Board's  decision.  The  cost  of  any  transcript  necessary  for  the 
appeal  is  borne  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  probationary  teacher  which,  by 
definition,  is  any  teacher  employed  by  a  public  school  system 
who  is  not  a  career  teacher.  G.S.  115-142(m).  The  dismissal  of  a 
probationary  teacher  during  the  school  year  is  handled,  as  before 
mentioned,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dismissal  or  demotion  of  a 
career  teacher.  The  Act  is  silent  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  demoting  a  probationary  teacher.  The  main  difference  between 
a  career  and  a  probationary  teacher  is  that  a  board  of  education 
may  refuse  to  renew  the  contract  of  any  probationary  teacher  for 
any  cause  it  deems  sufficient  so  long  as  the  cause  is  not  arbitrary, 
capricious,  or  discriminatory.  G.S.  1 15-142(m).  ■ 


It's  an  annual  event  in  a  lot  of 
school  systems.  Once  a  year,  at  budget 
time,  the  board  of  education  goes 
down  to  the  courthouse  to  see  the 
county  commissioners,  usually  with 
hat  in  hand,  to  ask  for  money  to 
operate  the  schools  for  the  next  12 
months.  Too  often,  the  two  boards 
don't  know  each  other.  The  school 
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For  years  now,  no  one  remembers 

exactly  how  long,  the  commissioners 

and  the  board  of  education  members 

have  been  meeting  once  a  month  to 

have  lunch  and  discuss  the  school 

needs  informally. 


people  lack  knowledge  about  the 
county's  financial  problems  and  the 
commissioners  know  little  about  the 
schools  and  their  needs.  The  result  is 
frustration  on  both  sides. 

In  Caswell  County  they're  trying  to 
do  something  to  bridge  this  gap.  And 
it  seems  to  be  working. 

"We  like  to  get  together  occasion- 
ally without  thrashing  out  a  lot  of 
problems,"  says  Caswell  County 
School  Superintendent  Thomas 
Whitley.  For  years  now,  no  one 
remembers  exactly  how  long,  the 
commissioners  and  the  board  of 
education  members  have  been  meeting 
once  a  month  to  have  lunch  and 
discuss  the  school  needs  informally. 

The  board  moves  the  meetings 
around,  gathering  each  month  at  a 
different  school.  As  one  school  board 
member  pointed  out,  "This  gives  the 
commissioners  an  opportunity  to  visit 
all  the  schools,  to  see  what's  going  on, 
and  to  get  to  know  the  school  staffs." 
They  also  get  to  find  out  what  the 
students  are  eating  because  they  go 
through  the  lunch  line  and  are  served 
the  same  menu  as  the  children. 

Recently,  the  two  boards  met  at 
Stoney  Creek  Elementary  School. 
Joining  them  for  lunch  in  the  school 
cafeteria  were  four  high  school 
students,  a  PTA  representative,  and 
the  school  principal.  During  lunch,  the 
members  of  the  two  bodies,  obviously 
old  friends  by  now,  discussed  the 
traditional  rural  North  Carolina  meal- 
time topics:  crops,  families,  and 
politics.  But  they  also  talked  about 
schools  and  the  commissioners' 
comments  had  the  ring  of  firsthand 
knowledge. 

The  meeting  itself  was  informal. 
There  was  no  agenda,  but  several 
topics  were  discussed  in  a  low  key 
manner. 

The  high  schoolers  were  concerned 
about  the  mobile  classrooms  being 
used  because  of  overcrowding.  They 
reminded     the     commissioners    and 


school  board  members  that  one  of  the 
trailers  nearly  caught  fire  and  that 
only  quick  action  had  averted  a 
possible  disaster.  They  also  pointed 
out  that  a  girl  had  been  hurt  recently 
when  she  fell  because  of  a  broken  step 
on  one  of  the  mobile  units.  The 
students  agreed  that  the  temporary 
classrooms  were  cold  in  winter,  hot  in 
summer,  and  not  a  very  good  place  to 
learn.  The  commissioners  were  con- 
cerned and  promised  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

Traffic  congestion  at  the  high 
school  was  another  major  topic.  And 
after  considerable  discussion  there  was 
an  informal  agreement  that  the 
problem  should  be  discussed  with  the 
highway  patrol  and  highway  depart- 
ment. 

"These  joint  meetings  have  been 
very  helpful  and  real  educational," 
according  to  A.  D.  Swann,  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  commissioners. 
"The  closer  the  two  boards  work 
together,  the  more  we  realize  the  need 
for  more  money  for  schools.  But  it's 
hard  to  get  money  out  of  strangers  and 
these  meetings  help  us  get  to  know 
each  other." 

The  problem  in  Caswell  County  is 
that  property  taxes  are  already  about 
as  high  as  they  can  go.  As  a  result  the 
school  officials  are  cooperating  with 
the  commissioners  in  trying  to  secure 
new  industry  to  broaden  the  tax  base. 
This  understanding  of  the  tax 
problems  by  the  two  boards  is  one 
result  of  the  joint  meetings. 

The  commissioners  and  the  school 
officials  agree  that  the  joint  meetings 
have  helped  promote  harmony  in  the 
school,  and  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  school  needs  and  the  county's 
resources.  School  Board  Chairman 
C.  N.  Baker  says,  "The  more  the 
commissioners  know  about  the 
schools,  the  more  they  understand  our 
needs."  Board  member  K.  J.  Loftis 
adds,  "Through  these  meetings,  the 
commissioners  get  to  be  your  friends 
and  you  can  talk  more  to  a  friend." 
(JG)  ■ 
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By  Margaret  Ann  Porter 
Migrant  Programs  Editor 

North  Carolina  has  two  rivers  which 
don't  show  on  any  map.  One  flows 
north  during  the  hot,  dry  months  of 
the  year.  The  other  flows  south  in  the 
fall. 

These  are  rivers  of  people-men, 
women,  and  children.  They  pass 
slowly  through  fertile  fields  of  the 
Coastal  Plains,  helping  harvest  the 
crops  for  their  stay-at-home  brothers. 

Most  of  these  people  come  into  the 
State  from  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia.  They  work  in 
crops  which  range  from  gladiolus  to 
tobacco,  beans,  peas,  and  corn.  Most 
leave  North  Carolina  and  travel  on  to 
Virginia,  New  Jersey,  or  New  York. 

For  the  most  part  they  travel  in 
buses-buses  with  names  like  "The 
Cold  Heart,"  "The  Bird  Without  a 
Nest,"  "This  Is  Better  Than  Nothing," 
and  "To  the  Four  Winds." 

Each  year  North  Carolina  has 
approximately  25,000  workers  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  its  crops.  These 
workers  are  important  to  the  State's 
economy.  Farmland  covers  nearly  half 
of  North  Carolina,  and  agriculture 
provides  $1.5  billion  in  income  to  the 
State's  economy.  These  workers  are 
citizens,  but  not  of  any  particular 
state.  They  are  seldom  able  to  vote  or 
qualify  for  any  kind  of  public  assis- 
tance, unemployment  compensation, 
or  medical  care.  Their  children  have 
fewer  educational  opportunities  and  a 
lower  educational  level  than  any  other 
group  of  American  children. 

According  to  a  1969  Senate  Sub- 
committee Report  on  Migratory 
Labor,  90  percent  of  these  children 
drop  out  before  they  finish  high 
school,  and  17  percent  are  function- 
ally illiterate.  Even  the  children  who 
remain  in  school  are  usually  two  to 
three  years  behind  their  peers. 

In  1966  Congress  added  a  special 
provision    to    the     Elementary    and 


Secondary  Education  Act  to  provide 
for  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  was 
awarded  funds  to  begin  educational 
programs  tailored  specifically  for  their 
needs.  This  program  has  grown  in  the 
past  few  years,  from  547  children  in 
1967,  with  a  fiscal  allocation  of 
$189,000,  to  an  anticipated  6,000 
children  this  year,  with  a  fiscal  allo- 
cation of  $1,240,000. 

There  are  two  types  of  programs 
for  migrant  children  in  North  Carolina. 
One  offers  supplemental  services  to 
the  migrant  child  during  the  nine- 
month  school  term.  The  other,  and  the 
largest,  is  the  special  summer  program 
designed  specifically  for  migrant  chil- 
dren, offering  services  during  those 
months  when  the  main  influx  of 
migrants  occurs,  and  when  there  is  no 
other  State-supported  program. 

The  summer  program  is  designed 
not  only  to  provide  continuity  in  the 
children's  education,  but  to  accelerate 
their  learning  to  help  them  make  up 
for  school  time  missed  while  their 
families  are  moving  from  place  to 
place.  To  aid  in  this,  extensive  audio- 
visual instructional  materials  are  used. 
In  addition,  the  children  are  offered 
many  cultural  enrichment  activities- 
art,  music,  films,  and  field  trips.  Many 
of  the  children  have  never  been  to  a 
movie,  seen  a  television,  or  even 
owned  a  toothbrush.  The  program  also 
offers  guidance,  social,  and  health 
services.  Most  of  the  children  have 
never  seen  a  dentist,  and  often  go 
years  without  seeing  a  doctor. 

Individual  school  units  across  the 
State  provide  various  programs,  both 
elementary  and  secondary,  each  geared 
to  meeting  the  specific  needs  of  the 
children  in  their  respective  areas. 
Some,  like  Robeson  County,  are 
tutorial  programs  in  which  the  teacher 
visits  the  children  in  their  homes 
during  off  hours.  (Children  as  young  as 
eight  or  ten  often  work  in  the  fields 
during  the  day  or  stay  home  to  care 
for  younger  brothers  and  sisters.) 
Some  programs  offer  counseling  and 
vocational  training  such  as  welding, 
small  engine  repair,  carpentry,  elec- 
trical instruction,  and  brick  masonry. 
These  programs  are  offered  at  night 
and  on  weekends  so  that  work  in  the 
field  is  not  interrupted.  Most  programs 
take  place  in  the  school,  offering 
instruction  in  the  basic  academic  skills, 
physical  education,  and  personal 
hygiene.  For  older  students  there  is 
counseling  in  consumer  education. 

One  program,  Pitt  County's,  had 


classes  for  over  200  teenaged  boys 
who  came  into  the  area  during  tobacco 
harvesting  season.  Since  only  two  to 
seven  boys  were  hired  per  farmer  and 
they  did  not  travel  with  their  parents, 
there  was  no  central  area  they  could 
go  and  no  one  they  could  go  to  for 
help  or  advice.  They  frequently  suf- 
fered from  homesickness,  and  they 
often  got  into  difficulties  because 
there  were  no  activities  for  them  and 
they  spent  their  free  time  roaming  the 
streets  of  nearby  towns. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  kind- 
hearted  growers,  the  boys  were 
completely  without  an  advocate,  and 
scattered  as  they  were,  the  crew  leader 
had  little  or  no  contact  with  them. 
Difficulties  sometimes  arose  between 
the  grower  and  the  boys,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  arbitrate  the  situation. 
Dietary  habits  were  often  very  poor,  as 
it  was  usually  up  to  the  boys  to 
provide  their  own  meals.  To  make  the 
situation  even  worse,  the  boys  fre- 
quently failed  to  achieve  the  prime 
purpose  for  which  they  came:  to  have 
money  to  carry  back  home.  The  boys 
had  no  where  to  keep  their  money 
safely;  sometimes  they  squandered  it 
and  sometimes  it  was  stolen.  Most  of 
the  boys  were  without  aim. 

Almost  the  entire  thrust  of  this 
program  was  practical.  In  the  very 
beginning,  basketball  was  almost  the 
only  activity  because  the  staff  knew 
the  boys  were  somewhat  suspicious.  It 
was  necessary  to  convince  them  of  the 
staff's  friendship  and  interest,  and  the 
way  to  do  this  was  to  lure  them  the 
easiest  and  least  obvious  way  possible. 
This  was  a  great  source  of  entertain- 
ment for  the  boys  and  something  they 
could  do  with  minimum  discipline. 
After  the  boys  were  used  to  coming  to 
the  Center,  other  activities,  such  as 
arts  and  crafts  projects,  were  intro- 
duced. Most  important  of  all,  each 
segment  of  the  program  was  geared  so 
that  every  student  would  experience 
some  success. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  educa- 
tion program  and  the  arts  and  crafts, 
there  was  music  instruction.  The 
students  sang  and  learned  to  play 
musical  instruments.  The  staff  re- 
ported that  all  of  the  students  showed 
great  interest  in  the  program  and 
worked  hard.  The  instruments  were 
well  taken  care  of  and  there  were  no 
discipline  problems. 

On  the  practical  side,  there  was  a 
course  in  basic  welding.  The  students 
were  taught  the  importance  of  welding 
and  about  the  many  jobs  available  for 
good  welders.  There  was  also  a  pro- 


gram in  small  engine  repair  and  a 
program  in  industrial  arts  in  which  the 
boys  made  wooden  suitcases  (most 
carried  their  possessions  in  paper 
bags),  what-nots,  and  coffee  tables. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram was  instruction  in  making  and 
spending  money.  Since  many  of  the 
boys  did  not  have  social  security 
numbers,  they  received  help  in  obtain- 
ing them.  The  staff  helped  65  boys 
open  bank  accounts  where  they  took 
their  pay  each  week,  enabling  them  to 
take  as  much  as  $400  home  with  them 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  They  were 
taught  by  the  bank  how  to  write 
checks,  fill  out  forms,  and  generally 
take  care  of  their  funds.  The  most 
important  element  of  the  program  was 
that  it  was  geared  so  closely  to  the 
boys'  availability. 

Since  the  boys  worked  in  the  fields 
all  day  during  the  week,  the  program 
was  held  on  Friday  evenings,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday.  This  kept  the  boys  off 
the  street  and  gave  them  something  to 
do  which  they  enjoyed  and  at  which 
they  were  able  to  succeed.  During  the 
week  the  counselors  visited  the  boys' 
camps,  talking  with  them,  taking  them 
magazines,  and  offering  any  help  they 
could.  On  the  counselors'  first  trip, 
they  took  personal  hygiene  kits  to  the 
boys,  including  deodorant,  tooth- 
brushes, tooth  paste,  and  soap.  On 
these  visits  the  counselors  also  helped 
the  boys  write  home  to  their  families. 

In  addition,  each  staff  member 
himself  wrote  a  letter  home  to  each  of 
the  boys'  families  under  his  charge, 
along  with  a  picture  of  the  boy, 
explaining  how  he  was  getting  along 
and  what  was  being  done  for  him 
through  the  migrant  program.  Much 
emphasis  was  given  to  counseling  to 
help  the  boys  adjust  to  their  home- 
sickness. Pitt  County's  contribution  to 
migrant  education  might  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  one  boy:  "This  has 
meant  more  to  me  than  all  the  time 
I've  been  to  school.  People  act  like  I'm 
somebody  here.  I'm  going  to  go  back 
to  Mississippi  and  learn  how  to  be  a 
good  welder." 

Last  year  there  were  migrant  pro- 
grams in  Camden,  Carteret,  Columbus, 
Currituck,  Duplin,  Greene,  Halifax, 
Harnett,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Hyde, 
Johnston,  Lenoir,  Nash,  Northampton, 
Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  Pitt,  Robeson, 
Sampson,  Transylvania,  Wake,  and 
Washington  Counties.  Seven  new 
projects  will  be  added  this  summer: 
Hertford,  Bertie,  Brunswick,  Wilson, 
and  Martin  Counties  and  Fairmont 
City  and  Goldsboro/Wayne  County. 
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"It's  something  you  don't  have  to 
experience  in  Asheboro,  but  suppose 
you  were  in  New  York  City  or  Los 
Angeles,  where  you  could  smell  it  . . . 
feel  it  (your  eyes  water),  see  it  settling 
over  the  city.  Sometimes  it's  thick, 
sometimes  down  low,  sometimes  up 
high.  And  in  a  big  city,  you  can 
literally  taste  it!  Yeah!  You  know,  if 
you  go  to  Los  Angeles,  you  eat  life 
savers  all  the  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
taste  of  that  dirty  air." 

It  wasn't  a  riddle  or  some  kind  of 
game.  That  was  part  of  a  sophomore 
English  class  being  led  by  a  long-haired 
lady  in  her  "Superman  suit"  with  the 


big  apple  on  the  front. 

The  teacher  pro  tern  was  Sylvia 
Wilkinson,  32-year-old  sports  car 
racing  enthusiast.  Judging  from  her 
apparent  life  style,  Sylvia  is  an 
enthusiast,  period.  But  for  purposes  of 
her  visit  to  Asheboro  High  School,  she 
was  a  real,  live  writer  with  three  pub- 
lished novels  to  her  credit  and  her  first 
nonfiction  book  in  production.  She 
was  one  of  20  North  Carolina  writers 
participating  in  the  Poetry  in  the 
Schools  program  activated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  N.C.  Arts  Council 
through  the  National  Endowment  for 


the  Arts. 

The  obvious  subject  of  smog  had 
come  up  in  a  discussion  on  sense 
impressions  as  a  tool  for  creative 
writing.  The  idea  was  to  block  out  one 
or  more  of  the  most  obvious  sensa- 
tions in  a  given  situation,  and  concen- 
trate on  developing  the  less  obvious 
ones  that  remain. 

"So  you  could  probably  describe 
smog  without  just  telling  your  reader 
that  'smog  stinks,'  "  Sylvia  concluded, 
drawing  another  round  of  laughter 
from  the  sophomores  in  Mrs.  Dot 
Carter's  class. 

And  as  any  loyal  corn-on-the-cob 
fan  knows,  there  are  sense  impressions 
associated  with  that  part  of  the  good 
life  other  than  taste.  Kernal  skins 
caught  between  the  teeth?  Butter 
occasionally  dribbling  down  the  chin? 
These  points  were  brought  out  as  the 
subject  of  sense  impressions  led  the 
way  to  a  nature  film  the  students  were 
to  see.  Miss  Wilkinson  asked  them  to 
jot  down  as  many  descriptive  details  as 
they  could  while  watching  the  "non- 
Hollywood-type  movie,"  for  which  she 
jokingly  apologized  ("sorry  about 
that!")  to  the  teenage  audience. 

No  lines  had  been  memorized  by 
the  actors  in  the  movie.  The  only 
characters  were  animals  in  their 
natural  habitats-ducks,  wolves,  birds, 
beavers,  and  so  on.  With  eyes  focused 
on  the  screen,  the  students  kept  their 
writing  hands  busy  jotting  down 
"duck's  red  eyes"  (revealed  with  the 
aid  of  a  zoom  lense  used  in  the  film- 
ing), "follow  the  leader  game"  (of 
some  of  the  water  animals  in  a  log 
rolling-type  scene),  and  finally,  at  the 
end  of  each  one's  list,  "man  building 
campfire." 

A  pseudo-assignment  followed, 
"Write  as  detailed  a  description  as 
possible  about  what  was  going  on  here. 
It  can  be  a  poem,  paragraph,  essay, 
story-anything. 

The  young  writers  were  also 
reminded  of  an  earlier  discussion  on 
cliches,  worn-out  similes  in  particular, 
like  busy  as  a  bee.  "Try  to  put  in 
something  new,"  Sylvia  suggested, 
"like  shiny  as  the  back  of  a  beaver 
when  he's  wet." 

"Can  you  write  it  like  you're  the 
bird  instead  of  the  human?"  asked  one 
student. 

"Oh  sure,  you  can  do  anything." 

"it  seems  like  after  I  get  going  real 
good,  I  always  want  to  . . ." 

"Go  back  and  change  the  begin- 
ning?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  always  have  trouble  getting 


started.  You  can  start  in  the  middle  if 
you  want  to." 

"/  can't  even  start  in  the  middle," 
the  girl  laughed. 

"Well  the  more  you  write,  the  more 
ideas  you  keep  coming  up  with.  Just 
make  up  something  to  get  yourself 
going.  You  can  write  it  all  out  of 
order,  and  go  back  later  to  fix  it  up," 
answered  Sylvia. 

One  girl's  poem  asked  whether  man 
can  survive  alone  in  the  wilderness. 
She  pointed  out  that  he  has  "no  wings 
for  flying,  no  fur  for  warmth,  not  even 
grace  for  gliding  across  water." 

Another  girl  wrote  about  her  world 
of  toy  soldiers  marching  in  formation. 
"I'm  the  one  on  the  end  that  lost  the 
music,  but  remembered  that  it  started 
on  C"  earned  a  starred  notation  from 
the  lady  in  the  Superman  suit. 

The  Chapel  Hill  writer  spent  five 
days  at  Asheboro  High.  She  was 
honored  at  a  faculty  dinner  party 
given  in  the  home  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  and  again  at  an  English 
faculty  luncheon  at  school.  Her 
schedule  also  included  a  reading  of 
some  of  her  works  before  a  com- 
munity audience. 

Some  of  the  class  time  was  used  for 
rap  sessions  with  the  students,  who 
wanted  to  know  what  inspired  Sylvia 
to  write  and,  oh  yes,  how  she  feels 
about  grades  on  written  assignments. 
"I  have  written  constantly  since  I  was 
12,"  she  told  them,  "and  that's  when  I 
started  the  first  novel.  Probably  more 
than  anything,  the  reason  I  wrote  it 
was  that  I  was  bored-bored  with 
school,  bored  with  what  I  was 
reading . . . 

Within  her  motel  room  was  the 
seven-pound  typewriter  that,  along 
with  her  steel-gray  Porsche,  accom- 
panies Sylvia  everywhere  she  goes.  "I 
can  write  any  time,  any  place,"  she 
told  the  classes,  "and  I  write  every 
night."  She  told  them  about  how  a 
writer  keeps  a  constant  written  record 
of  everything-"temper  tantrums, 
broken  hearts,  interesting  people  you 
meet,  poems  you  read."  Sylvia  defines 
the  writer's  daily  journal  as  a  "journa- 
lism catch-all." 

Using  excerpts  from  her  own 
journal,  Sylvia  explained  how  some 
research  she  once  did  on  spiders  was 
later  integrated  into  a  conversation 
between  two  characters  she  was  creat- 
ing. 

"I  try  to  show  them  that 
modern  poetry  is  about  supermarkets 
and  superhighways  and  McDonald's 
hamburgers.  Then  they  respond  better, 
and  it  releases  them  from  all  restric- 


tions of  form  and  rhyme. 

"They  say  they  can't  spell,  and  I 
struggle  with  this  in  my  own  writing," 
said  Sylvia.  "I  once  wrote  'concentrate 
on  your  spelling'  on  a  student's  paper 
and  spelled  concentrate  wrong,"  she 
laughed.  "I  have  to  use  words,  and 
they're  clumsy,  awkward  things. 
There's  that  temptation  to  smear  e's 
anda's." 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
lady  in  the  Superman  suit  said  that 
more  writing,  and  more  natural  writ- 
ing, can  help  solve  the  problem  of  the 
large  numbers  of  students  who  say,  "I 
can  tell  you  about  this,  but  I  can't 
write  it." 

Asheboro  High,  where  record  play- 
ers with  popular  music  welcome 
students  to  English  class,  where  they 
may  opt  to  sit  on  carpet  squares 
strewn  about  the  floor,  where  there's  a 
quarter-hour  coffee  break  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  for  everybody, 
and  where  mod  mobiles  labeled  Peace, 
War,  Family,  and  Smogging  decorate 
classrooms,  was  one  of  eight  Asheboro 
schools  to  secure  the  Poetry  in  the 
Schools  program.  Sylvia  noticed  the 
student-oriented  atmosphere  and  was 
impressed  by  it. 

Dr.  Johnny  Parker,  director  for 
instruction  for  the  system,  said  that 
getting  financial  support  for  the 
project  didn't  require  a  lot  of  en- 
couragement. "We  are  interested  in 
trying  to  promote  some  of  these 
experiences,"  he  said.  "We  are  trying 
to  provide  some  of  these  special  treats. 
We  really  didn't  expect  to  have  a  poet 
for  every  school,  though."  The  Ashe- 
boro Board  of  Education  agreed  with 
the  philosophy  and  allocated  the 
required  local  contribution  necessary 
for  all  eight  schools  to  have  the  pro- 
gram. 

Twenty  other  North  Carolina 
schools  also  participated  this  year. 
Cultural  Arts  Consultant  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Melvin  Good  coordinated  the  project 
and  said  he  had  more  mail  from 
schools  about  this  project  than  on  any 
other   he   had   ever  worked   on. 

So  28  Tar  Heel  elementary,  junior 
high,  and  senior  high  schools  had 
visitors  for  a  week  this  year  who 
brought  something  new,  different,  and 
meaningful  into  the  education  scene. 
The  visitors  came  as  friends  of  the 
English  teachers  and  others  who 
hosted  them,  and  during  the  past 
several  months,  happiness  was,  for 
many  Carolina  youngsters  interested  in 
self-expression,  Poetry  in  the  Schools. 
(JLN) 
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LENOIR  COUNTY  LIBRARIES  WIN  NATIONAL  PRIZE 

The  Lenoir  County  public  school  libraries  have  won  a  major 
national  award. 

The  system  has  received  second  place  honors  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  School  Library  Awards  competition. 

A  check  for  $1,500  with  which  to  enlarge  their  library  collec- 
tions was  presented  to  Lenoir  County  school  officials  during  a 
special  ceremony  April  12  at  South  Lenoir  School  in  Deep  Run. 

Britannica  Awards  are  presented  annually  to  school  districts 
which,  with  due  consideration  of  resources,  show  the  greatest 
growth  and  progress  toward  the  goal  of  good  library  services  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

This  year,  the  first  place  award  and  $2,500  went  to  the 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  public  schools.  Third  prize  and  $1,000  went  to  the 
Washington  County  public  schools  in  Abingdon,  Va. 


SUMMER  LEADERSHIP  SCHOOL 

One  high  school  junior  or  senior  from  each  county  in  North 
Carolina  will  be  selected  to  participate  in  a  six-week  leadership 
program  at  Mars  Hill  College  in  Mars  Hill  which  will  begin  June 
11.  The  purpose  of  the  experimental  program,  which  is  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Z. 
Smith  Reynolds  Foundation,  is  to  develop  potential  leadership 
abilities  in  the  1 00  high  school  students  selected. 

According  to  Mrs.  Mary  Evans,  coordinator  of  the  program  for 
the  State  education  agency,  the  basic  "subject  matter"  of  the 
leadership  laboratory  will  be  the  identification  and  analysis  of 
specific  problems  and  concerns  facing  young  people  today.  Once 
the  problems  have  been  identified,  the  students  will  learn  to 
develop  programs  and  activities  to  involve  students,  teachers,  and 
others  in  the  community  in  resolving  them. 

Mrs.  Evans  noted  that  one  of  the  most  important  emphases  of 
the  program  will  be  the  development  of  decision-making  skills.  A 
variety    of    methods   will   be    used    throughout   the   program, 


including  independent  study,  open  discussions,  interviews,  local 
and  outside  consultants,  audiovisual  materials,  and  self- 
evaluation. 

Room,  board,  and  tuition  will  be  provided  for  each  student, 
but  transportation  and  spending  money  must  be  provided  by  the 
student  or  a  local  organization  who  may  sponsor  him.  The 
community  will  benefit  from  the  program,  says  Mrs.  Evans,  in 
that  each  student  who  attends  the  school  will  work  throughout 
the  year  with  a  faculty  adviser  on  a  leadership  project  in  his  own 
school  or  community. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

The  annual  fall  survey  is  concerned  with  two  vitally  important 
phases  of  school  operation-personnel  and  facilities.  All  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  study  is  based  on  conditions  existing  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  the  1971-72  school  year  as  reported  by 
the  152  local  administrative  unit  superintendents. 

Enrollment: 

1,171,351  Pupils  enrolled,  a  decrease  of  13,337  over  the  first 
school  month  of  1970-71. 

Professional  Personnel: 

56,543  professional  personnel  employed. 
14,116  men  employed  (25.0  per  cent  of  total). 
93  vacancies  at  the  end  of  the  first  month. 
4,106  professional    teaching    personnel    without    prior 

experience  (7.3  per  cent  of  total). 
1,296  former  teachers  returning  to  profession  (2.3  per 
cent  of  total). 
54,778  professional  personnel  holding  either  class  "A"  or 

graduate  certificate  (96.9  per  cent  of  total). 
3,415  professional    personnel    paid   entirely  from   local 
funds  (6.0  per  cent  of  total). 
37,217  professional  personnel  receiving  local  salary  supple- 
ments (65.8  per  cent  of  total). 
Facilities: 

1,358  new  classrooms  made  available  in  1970-71. 
832  obsolete  and  inadequate  classrooms  abandoned  last 
year. 
1,351  new    classrooms    scheduled    for    completion    in 

1971-72. 
6,834  additional  classrooms  needed  now  to  take  care  of 
excess  enrollment  currently  housed  in  non-publicly 
owned  buildings,  in  improvised  quarters  in  public 
school  buildings,  in  temporary  facilities,  in  over- 
crowded classrooms,  and  to  provide  facilities 
necessary  to  permit  desirable  and  educationally 
sound  reorganization  of  school  units. 
107,574  pupils  housed  in  temporary  and  inadequate  facili- 
ties (9.2  per  cent  of  total). 


T.V.  Rerun  on  Employment  Act 

Note:  If  you  missed  the  discussion  of  the  career  teacher  act  on  ETV  April 
12  .  .  .  there  will  be  a  re-run  on  May  10  at  3:30  p.m.  Representatives  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  school  boards,  and  the  NCAE 
will  answer  questions  about  the  new  teacher  employment  law.  The  program 
will  be  seen  on  all  the  ETV  channels.  Because  of  a  schedule  mix-up,  the  pro- 
gram was  seen  on  April  12,  instead  of  April  13,  as  advertised. . . . 
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IN-SCHOOL  TELEVISION  PREVIEWS 

For  the  first  time,  school  people  will  have  a  chance  to  preview 
the  in-school  television  series  that  will  be  broadcast  over  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Educational  Television  network 
during  the  next  year.  The  previews  are  a  part  of  an  effort  to 
inform  teachers,  principals,  instructional  television  coordinators, 
and  others  of  the  increasing  number  of  learning  resources  that  are 
being  made  available  to  them  via  TV.  The  preview  programs  will 
be  broadcast  over  the  UNCET  network. 

Running  four  days-May  30  through  June  2-samples  from  the 
1972-1973  school  TV  series  and  related  announcements  can  be 
seen  according  to  the  schedules  below.  Inquiries  about  the  series 
and  the  teachers'  guides  for  them  should  be  addressed  to  Tele- 
vision Serivces,  Division  of  Educational  Media,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602. 

Tuesday,  May  30 

9:10  Announcements 
Programs  for  the  Primary  Grades 

9:15  Ripples 
10:00  Sesame  Street 
1 1 :  00  Exploring  the  World  of  Science 
11:30  Ready? Set...  Go! 
12:20  Announcements 
12:30  The  Electric  Company 

1 :00  Let's  Learn  To  Think:  Judgment 

1:30  The  Granny  Series  (Music) 

1:50  Announcements 
Programs  for  the  Intermediate  Grades 

2:00  Images  &  Things 

2:50  Announcements 

3:00  Cover  To  Cover  (Literature  Appreciation) 

3:20  Meet  The  Arts 

3:50  Announcements 

Wednesday,  May  31 

9:10  Announcements 

Programs  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
9:15  Cultures:  A  frica  and  Asia 
9:50  Announcements 


11:00  Mathematics 

11:30  Physical  Science 

12:00  U.S.:  National  Foreign  Policy 

1 :00  The  Humanities:  Emotions  In  The  Arts 

1 :30  What  on  Earth?  (Earth  Science) 

2:05  Announcements 
Programs  for  the  Primary  Grades 

2:15  Ripples 

3:00  Ready? Set...  Go! 

3:50  Announcements 

Thursday,  June  1 

9:10  Announcements 
Programs  for  the  Intermediate  Grades 

9:15  Meet  The  Arts 

9:45  Announcements 
11:00  Images  &  Things 
11:50  Announcements 
12:00  Cover  To  Cover 
12:20  Announcements 
12:30  The  Electric  Company 
Programs  for  the  Primary  Grades 

1:00  Ripples 

1 :45  Exploring  The  World  Of  Science 

2:15  Ready? Set...  Go! 

3:05  The  Granny  Series 

3:25  Let's  Learn  To  Think:  Deutero  Learning 

3:55  Announcements 


Friday,  June  2 

9:10  Announcements 
Programs  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

9:15  What  On  Earth? 

9:50  Announcements 

1 1 :00  The  Humanities:  Emotions  In  The  Arts 
1 1 :  30  U.S.:  National  Foreign  Policy 
12:00  Physical  Science 

1:00  Mathematics 

1:30  Cultures:  A  frica  and  Asia 

2:05  Announcements 


VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  ARTS  PROJECTS  UNDER  WAY 

Tapping  the  wealth  of  community  talent  and  pouring  it  into 
school  classrooms  with  the  help  of  volunteers  is  the  idea  behind 
VITA,  Volunteers  in  the  Arts.  Several  schools  across  the  State  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  suggestion.  Grants  (for  training  the 
volunteers)  have  been  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction's  Division  of  Staff  Development. 

One  such  school  is  North  Ridge  in  Wake  County.  "True-blue 
mothers"  man  art  sessions  four  days  a  week,  teaching  students 
painting,  crayon  techniques,  stitchery,  cut  paper  techniques,  and 
weaving.  And  at  Park  Elementary  School  in  Lincolnton,  several 
weeks  of  study  and  anticipation  resulted  in  an  excited  audience 
of  children  waiting  to  see  a  recital  by  a  visiting  artist.  Having 
studied  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  as  well  as  musical  terms  and  a 


song  about  a  joke  Haydn  played  on  his  friends,  they  were  ready 
for  the  child-style  classical  recital  given  by  Mrs.  Karl  Lawing.  The 
kids  reported  that  their  studies  and  the  grand  finale  were 
"tremendous." 

VITA  clubs  can  be  formed  in  high  schools  for  young  people 
who  are  willing  to  share  their  talents  with  fellow  students  or  with 
younger  children  through  the  schools. 

Literature  describing  the  cultural  possibilities  of  Volunteers  in 
the  Arts  is  available  from  Melvin  Good,  Division  of  Cultural  Arts, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

Information  about  grants  for  training  volunteers  to  work  in 
schools  can  be  obtained  from  Donald  Cotton,  Coordinator, 
Education  Professions  Development  Act,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 


N.C.  STATE  FAIR  TO  HOST 


NASA  Exhibit 


It's  coming  again!  And  this  year  the  N.C.  State  Fair  (October 
13-21)  will  host  the  largest  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  exhibit  ever  presented  in  the  United 
States. 

Over  10,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space  will  contain-among 
other  things-the  moon  rover,  Wally  Schirra's  space  suit,  a  full- 
scale  model  of  the  command  module,  and  a  scale  model  of  the 
Apollo  lunar  module. 

The  items  will  be  drawn  from  Langley  and  other  NASA 
research  centers  to  form  the  biggest  educational  exhibit  the  N.C. 
State  Fair  has  ever  had. 

North  Carolina  firms  who  design,  produce,  or  manufacture 
items  for  NASA  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  exhibit. 


SOME  TEACHERS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  SUMMER  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 


Many  teachers  can  receive  one  or  more  social  security  checks 
during  the  summer  months.  This  is  true  even  if  the  teacher  is  fully 
employed  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  following  teachers  are 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits: 

1.  A  person  who  is  at  least  62  years  of  age  who  has  worked 
long  enough  under  social  security. 

2.  A  widow  age  60  or  older  whose  husband  worked  long 
enough  before  death. 

3.  A  young  widow  with  a  child  under  age  18  in  her  care  whose 
husband  worked  long  enough  before  death. 

4.  A  wife  age  62,  or  with  a  child  under  age  18  in  her  care, 
whose  husband  is  receiving  social  security  benefits. 

Even  if  teachers  are  working  full  time,  benefits  can  be  paid  for 
any  month  they  neither  earn  over  $140  a  month  in  wages 
substantially  in  self-employment. 

An  application  must  be  filed  in  order  to  receive  these  benefits. 
In  the  past  this  was  hard  for  many  teachers  to  find  time  to  do 
since  they  couldn't  leave  the  classroom.  Now  it  is  possible  to  file 


for  social  security  benefits  by  telephone.  Just  call  your  nearest 
social  security  office  and  a  representative  there  will  fill  out  the 
proper  application  and  explain  what  documents  are  needed  to 
complete  the  claim. 

A  teacher  who  receives  social  security  benefits  and  continues 
to  work  must  make  several  reports  during  the  year.  First  he  must 
notify  social  security  of  the  first  month  he  does  not  earn  over 
$140  so  benefits  can  begin;  then  he  must  notify  them  of  the 
month  he  returns  to  work  for  over  $140  so  benefits  can  stop.  An 
annual  report  must  also  be  filed  by  April  15  showing  total 
earnings  for  the  preceding  year  and  identifying  the  month(s)  in 
which  earnings  were  $140  or  less. 

There  are  four  types  of  social  security  benefits:  retirement, 
survivors,  disability,  and  medicare.  If  you  wish  further  informa- 
tion on  any  phase  of  social  security,  call  your  nearest  social 
security  office.  Films  and  pamphlets  on  social  security  are  also 
available  for  classroom  use. 
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COVER: 

Children  learn  about  shapes,  color,  and  movement  as  they  construct  a  bird 
mobile  in  the  art  program  at  Holt  Elementary  School  in  Durham  County. 
See  story  on  page  4. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  copies  each  school  receives  is  based  on  75 
percent  of  that  school's  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
magazine  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 


From  the 
State  Superintendent 


f  f's  fhe  kdi  Ihalcounf 


"Make  It  Real" 

"It's  the  Kids  That  Count" 

These  are  two  themes  which  have  been  used  quite  extensively 
throughout  North  Carolina,  and  perhaps  they  do  explain  in  very 
few  words  the  continuing  commitments  we  all  feel. 

Back  in  July  more  than  300  local  superintendents  and  assistant 
superintendents,  at  their  annual  conference,  spent  three  days  in 
formulating  better  ways  to  make  public  education  a  "real  thing." 
Local  administrators  and  agency  staff  members  spent  long  hours 
in  an  effort  to  get  a  handle  on  intangible  things  such  as 
management,  federal  programs,  financing,  personnel,  curriculum. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  try  to  get  at  better  ways,  more 
productive  ways,  of  doing  our  daily  jobs  as  practicing  educators. 

These  administrators  also  discussed  several  stumbling  blocks 
which  must  be  changed  in  order  to  do  these  things  better. 
Changing  attitudes  for  better  ways  to  do  things  must  begin  with 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  best  possible  climate  or  attitude 
among  all  of  us  who  participate  in  any  facet  of  public  education. 
In  other  words,  what  all  of  us  just  must  do  is  really  "make  it 
real"-not  only  for  those  of  us  with  this  responsibility-  but  most 
inportantly-for  those  1%  million  youngsters  who  are  in  our 
classrooms. 

The  second  theme,  "It's  The  Kids  That  Count,"  was  unveiled 
on  August  31  at  Eastern  High  School  in  Alamance  County,  when 
all  segments  of  North  Carolina's  population  were  represented  at  a 
symbolic  opening  of  school.  Most  of  the  schools  in  the  State 
participated  in  this  beginning  of  a  new  school  year  by  holding 
their  own  formal  opening  involving  all  those  concerned  with 
public  schools.  Through  the  educational  television  network  and 
cooperating  news  media,  hundreds  of  North  Carolinians  had  an 
opportunity  to  realize  that  they,  too,  have  an  important  stake  in 
what  we  do  in  each  school. 

Governor  Scott,  representing  the  State's  official  leadership, 
expressed  the  belief  that  "we  have  turned  the  corner"  away  from 
confusion,  doubt,  and  frustration.  There  are  many  signs  that  the 
things  which  have  plagued  us  are  making  way  for  understanding, 
confidence,  and  a  belief  that  by  working  together  North  Carolina 
can  continue  having  the  type  of  public  educational  system  which 
all  of  us  want-a  system  dedicated  to  building  the  best  possible 
future  for  our  children. 
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"What  does  this  mobile  do  that  a 
picture  doesn't  do?" 

"It  moves!" 

"Does  it  have  more  than  one  side?" 

"Yeah,  I  can  see  it  all  around!" 

That  exchange  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  bird  mobile  by  first 
graders  at  Holt  Elementary  School  in 
Durham  County  last  spring.  Their  art 
teacher,  Mrs.  Polly  Anderson,  was 
making  her  regular  visit  to  their  class- 
room, and  small  islands  of  newspapers 
covered  with  bits  of  paper,  paste,  and 
colored  tape  dotted  the  floor. 

"Open  your  paper  like  a  sandwich, 
and  pretend  the  paste  is  the  peanut 
butter.  Yes,  that's  good.  Now,  what 
else  does  the  bird  need?" 

"Wings!" 

"Tail  feathers!" 

"He  needs  a  beak!" 

Polly  Anderson  moved  from  group 
to  group  among  the  children,  giving  a 
pat  of  encouragement  here  and  there 
and  discussing  shapes  with  the  young 
artists.  Somehow  she  managed  what 


good  art  instruction  everywhere  tries 
for.  She  didn't  tell  them  how  their 
birds  should  look.  That  was  their 
decision.  But  she  did  help  them  try 
out  new  material-colored  art  tape  on 
this  day-and  showed  them  new  ways 
of  working  with  it-tearing  instead  of 
cutting,  for  example.  And  she  encou- 
raged the  more  timid  souls  to  pick  up 
that  bright  piece  of  paper  and  get 
going. 

She  visits  each  classroom  once  a 
month.  "That's  not  all  the  art  we  have, 
of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Kathy  Caddell, 
the  children's  regular  teacher.  "Al- 
though Polly  comes  only  once  a 
month,  she's  available  for  consultation 
when  I  need  some  help.  And  I'm  able 
to  carry  out  some  projects  she  starts," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Caddell  and  her  teacher  aide 
Mrs.  Peggy  Rigsbee  helped  Polly,  hand- 
ing out  materials  and  offering  en- 
couragement to  the  children.  "It's 
marvelous  how  they  look  forward  to 
her  visits.  They  remember  her,  of 
course,  and  we  give  her  a  little  help  by 
pinning  big  first  name  tags  on  the 
children  so  she  can  see  them  at  a 
distance  and  call  each  child  by  name," 
she  said. 

There  are  five  art  teachers  who 
make  the  rounds  of  the  Durham 
County  elementary  schools.  Each  of 
them  works  with  about  70  teachers. 
Polly  Anderson,  coordinator  for  the 
group,  has  been  teaching  art  in 
Durham  County  for  three  years.  "I 
used  to  see  the  children  only  once 
every  six  weeks.  I  can  see  so  much 
progress  now,"  she  said,  as  she  pre- 
pared to  go  to  a  sixth  grade  class  that 
was  all  ready  to  try  some  block  print- 
ing. 

A  big  plus  in  the  program, 
according  to  Durham  County  Ele- 
mentary Supervisor  Hazel  Jackson,  is 
the  availability  of  the  art  teachers  for 
consultation  with  the  regular  class- 
room teacher.  "The  art  teachers  have 
also  left  themselves  time  to  plan,"  she 
said.  "They  get  together  each  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  to  work  out  projects 
and  gather  materials." 

Polly  and  the  other  art  teachers 
order  all  the  art  materials  for  every- 
one. Fifteen  dollars  is  allowed  for  each 
classroom  teacher  (in  addition  to  the 
five  dollars  each  teacher  can  spend  for 
bulletin  board  materials),  and  the 
teachers  have  input  into  the  ordering. 
The  art  teachers  scrounge  and  beg  the 
rest  of  what  they  need-scraps  from 
carpet  stores,  fabric  shops,  mills,  and 
anything  else  they  can  think  of  that's 
free  or  nearly  so.  (KWB) 
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How  many  "teachers"  does  it  take 
today  to  teach  a  class  of  high  school 
students?  There's  no  telling  at  East 
Wilkes  High  School  in  Wilkes  County, 
where  a  "teacher"  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  certified  teacher,  a  teacher  aide,  a 
college  student  teacher  or  intern,  a 
person  from  the  community,  an  ad- 
ministrator, or  even  another  student. 

"That's  the  whole  idea  of  having  a 
differentiated  staff,"  says  Sam  Keel, 
co-principal  of  East  Wilkes  and  Title 
III  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Act) 
director  of  the  county's  differentiated 
staffing  project.  According  to  Keel, 
"every  person  working  in  the  class- 
room has  a  unique  reason  for  being 
there  and  holds  as  responsible  a  po- 
sition in  that  classroom  as  any  other 
member  of  the  teaching  staff." 

This  shared  responsibility  for  the 
instructional  program  holds  true  for 
the  entire  school.  Everyone  in  the 
school  teaches  periodically  so  they  can 
be  constantly  involved  with  the  in- 
structional program.  One  of  the  cus- 
todians, for  example,  serves  as  a 
teacher  aide  during  the  band  period. 

"There  may  be  four  or  five  people 
in  a  class  helping  students  in  various 
ways,"  says  Keel.  "A  school  program 
certainly  can't  be  successful  if  the  kids 
are  left  out,  and  the  major  purpose  of 
differentiating  your  staff  is  to  tailor 
instruction  to  each  student." 

Since  the  emphasis  at  East  Wilkes  is 


on  improving  instruction,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  is  set  up 
with  co-principals,  with  one  involved 
totally  in  developing  and  directing  the 
instructional  program.  In  essence,  Sam 
Keel,  Co-ordinator  of  Instruction,  and 
George  Reavis,  Co-ordinator  of  Ad- 
ministration, have  equal  status  as  prin- 
cipals, but  handle  different  aspects  of 
the  school  program. 

As  administrative  coordinator, 
Reavis  is  responsible  for  the  physical 
operation  of  the  school.  This  involves 
the  duties  that  have  traditionally  been 
associated  with  principals,  such  as  fi- 
nancial affairs,  school  bus  and  cafe- 
teria operations,  disciplinary  affairs, 
and  maintenance  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings. 

Keel  has  the  position  of  in- 
structional coordinator-an  experi- 
mental position  written  into  the 
Wilkes  Title  III  project.  His  primary 
responsibility  is  to  staff  and  students, 
working  with  both  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  most  creative  learning 
atmosphere  possible. 

Specifically,  Keel  supervises  four 
curriculum  specialists  in  reorganizing 
instructional  programs  to  provide  the 
most  accurate  means  of  diagnosing 
student  problems  and  tailoring  learn- 
ing activities  to  meet  student  needs. 
Throughout  the  entire  instructional 
program,  Keel  encourages  both 
students  and  teachers  to  try  new  ways 


of  doing  things.  .  .  whatever  seems  to 
be  most  meaningful  for  each  student 
and  teacher. 

"We  have  a  completely  open  at- 
mosphere," says  Jack  Elledge,  co- 
ordinator of  science  and  mathematics, 
"a  real  free  hand  at  innovation.  Our 
Title  III  project  has  produced  an  open 
atmosphere  and  a  willingness  to  try 
new  things." 

The  curriculum  specialists  work  in 
four  areas  of  instruction:  1)  languages, 
2)  science-mathematics,  3)  humanities, 
and  4)  a  community  school.  They  will 
be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  they  are 
not  intended  to  be  superiors  or  eval- 
uators  for  the  other  teachers,  but 
helpers  who  can  find  answers  to  their 
problems. 

"There's  no  hierarchy  among  the 
staff,"  says  Elledge.  "Our  teachers  are 
complementing  each  other,  not  com- 
peting. And  all  jobs  fit  together  into 
providing  a  total  education  for  our 
students." 

Coordinators  work  as  classroom 
teachers  for  one  half  of  each  day  and 
spend  the  other  half-day  working  with 
teaching  team  members  in  developing 
mini-courses  and  special  learning  ac- 
tivities. They  are  expected  to  keep  up 
with  the  latest  research  in  their  fields 
so  they  can  serve  as  resource  teachers 
to  their  colleagues. 

"Never    have    teachers    been    as 

Continued  on  page  8 
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Putting  the  Focus  on  Students  through 
DIFFERENTIATED  STAFFING 

close-borrowing  from  each  other  and 
not  being  afraid  to  admit  frustations," 
says  Elledge.  "Most  of  our  teachers 
agree  that  our  differentiated  staffing 
project  has  produced  an  atmosphere  in 
which  everyone  wants  to  try  new 
things." 

What  are  some  of  the  new  things 
teachers  have  come  up  with?  Learning 
packets,  for  example,  are  being  used  as 
fast  as  teachers  can  make  them  up,, 
according  to  Jack  Walker,  language  and 
social  studies  studies  coordinator.  One 
teacher  has  created  a  six-week  course 
in  musical  comedy  which,  he  explains, 
is  a  combination  of  music  and  history. 
The  idea  is  to  work  up  packets  that 
can  be  used  by  several  different 
classes-an  attempt  at  interdisciplinary 
learning. 

Along  with  the  programmed  ma- 
terials, students  are  using  more  audio- 
visual materials.  They  can  complete 
whole  units  of  work  with  records  and 
filmstrips  when  they  want  to  work  on 
their  own.  Walker  noted  that  some 
contract  teaching  has  also  been  tried, 
mostly  in  social  studies.  The  students 
decide  what  they  want  to  do  for  a 
course  and  then  sign  a  contract  stating 
that  they  will  fulfill  the  requirement  in 
independent  study. 

"No  teachers  have  been  forced  to 
make  changes,"  says  Walker,  "they 
have  only  been  asked  to  keep  open 
minds.  One  of  our  best  teachers  is  still 
traditionally  oriented,  but  she's  a  great 
teacher  with  her  own  way  of  doing 
things." 

Teachers  say  the  new  system  is  a 
blessing  because  of  all  the  helpers  it 
gives  them  both  in  the  classroom  and 
in  working  with  individual  students. 
East  Wilkes  has  six  teacher  aides  who 
are  responsible  to  various  teachers. 
They  assist  in  keeping  records  of  stu- 
dent progress  and  working  with 
teachers  in  whatever  way  they  are 
needed. 

Four  instructional  technicians  are 
also  ready  to  aid  teachers.  Their  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  maintaining 
resource  rooms  to  which  students  can 
go  for  materials  to  research  areas  they 
are  studying.  Resources  include  not 
only  written,  but  also  audiovisual  ma- 
terials. Technicians  assist  students  with 
independent  research  and  small  group 
instruction,  and  sometimes  even  teach 
mini-courses. 

Resource  rooms  at  East  Wilkes  are 
brightly  decorated  with  color  paintings 
and  posters,  providing  a  creative  at- 
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mosphere  in  which  students  can  study 
on  their  own  or  in  small  groups.  But 
it's  not  only  the  atmosphere  that  is 
appealing  to  the  researcher.  Shelves  are 
loaded  with  books  and  pamphlets  and 
each  student  knows  where  cassettes, 
filmstrips,  and  other  audiovisual  ma- 
terials are  kept. 

Aides  and  technicians  who  are 
interested  in  getting  more  training  are 
provided  all  information  available  to 
encourage  them  to  do  so.  "We  actually 
practice  the  career  ladder  concept," 
says  Co-principal  Keel.  "Everyone  on 
our  staff  is  given  opportunities  to 
upgrade  their  qualifications,  and  most 
of  them  jump  at  the  chance.  We  have 
already  had  one  teacher  aide  become 
interested  in  getting  a  teacher  cer- 
tificate and  go  back  to  school  to  work 
toward  that  goal." 

Another  group  of  "teachers"  at 
East  Wilkes  High  School  is  students- 
college  students,  that  is-student 
teachers  and  student  interns.  Most 
people  are  familiar  with  the  role  stu- 
dent teachers  play  in  the  classroom; 
their  role  in  the  differentiated  staff  has 
not  changed.  They  are  gathering  all  the 
experience  they  can  to  help  them  when 
they  become  certified  teachers. 

Student  interns  are  also  working  at 
East  Wilkes,  but  their  reasons  for  being 
there  are  somewhat  different.  Interns 
are  Appalachian  State  University  stu- 
dents in  their  junior  year  who  are 
thinking  of  going  into  teaching.  What 
these  students  want  to  know  is 
whether  they  are  really  suited  to  be- 
coming teachers. 

The  intern  program  is  coordinated 
through  the  Appalachian  Training 
Complex,  a  federally  funded  program 
set  up  to  assist  school  districts  and 
individual  schools  in  an  eight  county 
Appalachian  region  in  developing 
quality  instructional  programs. 

Interns  become  a  part  of  a  teaching 
team  for  a  quarter,  while  taking  reg- 
ular college  courses.  They  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  students  in 
practical  teaching-learning  situations, 
including  planning  and  developing 
learning  activities  for  them. 

"We  consider  interns  members  of 
our  professional  staff,"  states  the 
Intern  Handbook  prepared  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  given  each  student  on 
his  first  day.  And  that's  the  way  it 
seems  to  work  if  staff  comments  are 
any  indication.  "I  don't  know  how  we 
got  along  without  them,"  says  one 
teacher. 


One  of  the  most  important  roles 
played  in  the  East  Wilkes  differen- 
tiated staffing  program  is  the  one 
played  by  the  Wilkes  County  com- 
munity. The  role  is  actually  a  dual 
one-community  resource  persons 
sharing  their  experiences  with  students 
and  community  "students"  who  come 
to  the  school  to  learn  in  the  community 
school  program. 

Members  of  the  community 
actually  become  a  part  of  the  differen- 
tiated staff  when  they  come  into  the 
classroom  to  teach  students  about 
their  areas  of  expertise.  Several  com- 
munity resource  people  have  visited 
the  family  living  class  for  senior  boys, 
for  example.  When  the  class  was 
talking  about  buying  used  cars,  who 
knew  the  business  best  but  a  local  used 
car  salesman?  And  when  the  driver's 
license  point  system  was  being  dis- 
cussed, the  teacher  invited  a  local 
highway  patrolman  to  explain  the 
why's  and  wherefore's.  Said  one  tea- 
cher, "I  don't  know  how  we  have  done 
without  these  resource  people  in  the 
past.  They  have  been  here  all  along, 
and  why  we  didn't  use  them  I  don't 
know!" 

Students  and  teachers  both  agree 
overwhelmingly  that  things  have 
changed  around  East  Wilkes  High  in 
the  past  year.  Teachers  say  more  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  individual 
needs  of  students  and  more  respon- 
sibility has  been  accepted  by  students. 

Students  agree,  but  add  more  pluses 
for  the  new  Title  III  differentiated 
staffing  program.  Teacher-student  re- 
lations are  at  a  peak!  Teachers  seem 
more  involved  in  helping  students! 
And  school  morale  in  general  is  at  its 
highest  in  years. 

Principal  Reavis  added, "  Discipline 
problems  have  decreased,  teaching 
methods  are  changing,  and  teacher  at- 
titudes are  more  student  oriented.  In 
one  year  of  differentiated  staffing,  the 
entire  atmosphere  of  East  Wilkes  High 
School  has  been  more  open,  and  every- 
one's realizing  it!"  (LG) 
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Last  year  fisheries  inspectors  began  taking  sea  creatures  into 
classrooms  in  21  coastal  counties.  The  uniform  of  the  inspector  is 
enough  to  create  a  good  bit  of  interest  when  he  enters  a 
classroom,  but  when  he  brings  along  a  bucketful  of  live  sea 
creatures,  he  stands  a  chance  of  being  run  over  by  his  young 
audience. 

To  begin  the  program,  the  inspectors  focused  on  fifth  graders. 
Initially,  the  plan  was  to  visit  all  the  fifth  graders  in  the  coastal 
counties.  But  more  than  360  classrooms  and  close  to  11,000 
students  caused  plans  to  alter.  But  when  the  school  term  ended 
last  year,  the  inspectors  had  visited  more  than  5,500  fifth  graders. 
Their  1972-73  goal  is  to  visit  more  than  12,000  coastal  students. 

Conrad  Shelton,  of  Swansboro,  is  coordinator  of  the  education 
program  for  the  Division  of  Commercial  and  Sports  Fisheries  of 
the    North    Carolina    Department   of     Natural   and   Economic 
Resources.  Assistant  Coordinators  are  Joe  Beck,  Columbia;  Carl 
Pollard,  Sea  Level;  and  Nelson  Maness,  Shallotte. 

Each  class  is  visited  twice,  usually  within  a  month.  In  addition 
to  the  live  sea  life,  the  inspectors  bring  along  color  slides  and 
engage  the  students  in  question-answer  sessions  about  the  sea  and 
about  the  role  law  enforcement  plays  in  its  protection. 


North  Carolina  is  well  on  the  way  toward  meeting  the  new 
federal  guidelines  that  call  for  changing  the  color  of  school  buses 
from  Omaha  Orange  to  National  School  Bus  Chrome  Yellow. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  safety  provision  is  to  make  all  school 
buses  in  the  nation  a  uniform  color  so  that  all  drivers  of  other 
vehicles  will  be  able  to  recognize  school  buses  easily,  no  matter 
where  they  travel. 

Although  the  new  proviso  sets  no  deadline  by  which  all  buses 
must  be  painted  yellow,  D.  J.  Dark,  director  of  transportation  for 
the  State  education  agency,  said,  "Since  about  25  percent  of  our 
State's  school  bus  fleet  is  repainted  each  year,  we  have  set  our 
own  goal  of  finishing  the  color  change-over  within  four  years." 

For  the  1972-73  school  year,  North  Carolina  will  have  around 
7,150  of  the  Omaha  Orange-colored  buses  in  operation. 
Repainting  part  of  the  fleet,  plus  the  addition  of  some  900  new 
buses,  will  bring  the  total  of  yellow  buses  to  around  3,400. 


North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  and  Hawaii  were  the  only  states 
not  already  using  yellow  buses,  but  Minnesota  must  wait  for  its 
legislature  to  convene  before  it  may  begin  repainting  its  fleet, 
since  state  law  there  requires  orange  school  buses. 

Dark  said  that  the  color  conversion  in  North  Carolina  will  not 
require  any  new  funds  since  buses  are  repainted  every  four  years 
as  a  matter  of  course.  "We  repaint  buses  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  our  buses  are  very  seldom  housed  in  garages.  New  paint 
protects  them  from  corrosion.  The  other  reason  is  that  a  bright 
coat  of  paint  makes  the  buses  easier  to  spot  on  the  roads,  and  this 
is  a  safety  factor." 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation's  goal  of  using 
National  School  Bus  Chrome  Yellow  nationwide  was  only  one 
provision  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  New  road 
signs  now  being  installed  throughout  the  State  to  provide 
nationwide  uniformity  are  a  result  of  the  same  act. 


DO  STUDENTS  DO  WHAT  WE 


EXPEO 


By  Pierce  Howard  /  Coordinator, 

Department  of  School  Services    /  North  Carolina  Advancement  School 
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Some  startling  findings  have 
resulted  from  recent  research  ex- 
ploring the  expectancy  phenomenon 
or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the 
"self-fulfilling  prophecy."  Research  is 
indicating  that  teachers  get  from  their 
students  the  performance  and  behavior 
they  expect.  If  a  teacher  expects  a 
child  to  learn,  to  behave  in  a  positive 
way,  the  child  will  do  so.  Or  if  a 
teacher  expects  misbehavior  or  poor 
achievement,  then  the  child  tends  to 
misbehave  or  to  underachieve. 

A  teacher's  expectations  of  her 
students  are  sometimes  formed  in  very 
subtle  ways.  Reading  cumulative  fol- 
ders to  better  understand  the  students 
can  often  result  in  a  teacher's  un- 
conscious labeling  of  the  "good 
students"  or  the  "poor  students."  A 
warning  from  last  year's  teacher  to 
"Watch  out  for  Johnny-he's  going  to 
give  you  trouble,"  can  result  in  pre- 
conceived expectations  of  a  child's 
behavior,  despite  efforts  to  ignore  the 
warning.  Teachers  often  expect  a  stu- 
dent to  behave  in  a  similar  manner  to  a 
brother  or  sister  they  may  have  taught. 
There  are  also  teachers  who  have 
certain  expectations  of  performance  of 
racially  or  culturally  different  stu- 
dents. It  is  obvious  that  most  teachers 
cannot  avoid  forming  expectations  of 
students,  and  that  such  expectations 
are  not  always  detrimental.  However, 
it  is  important  that  teachers  analyze 
their  expectations  of  students  and  how 
these   expectations   influence   perfor- 


mance-especially  in  light  of  research 
findings. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  study  on 
the  effects  of  teacher  expectancy  was 
reported  by  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson 
in  1968  (see  Pygmalion  in  the  Class- 
room for  this  and  other  studies).  Tea- 
chers in  the  study  were  told  that  on 
the  basis  of  testing,  certain  students 
could  be  expected  to  experience 
"spurts"  in  intelligence  and  perfor- 
mance during  the  school  year.  The 
students,  whose  names  were  given  to 
their  teachers,  had  in  fact  been  se- 
lected randomly  from  the  class,  and 
there  was  absolutely  no  basis  for  the 
prediction.  However,  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  testing  revealed  that  those 
students  designated  as  "spurters"  had 
gained  an  average  of  ten  to  fifteen 
points  more  on  intelligence  tests  than 
their  classmates  and  their  academic 
progress  surpassed  that  of  their  class- 
mates. 

While  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
has  been  confirmed  repeatedly  in  ed- 
ucational research,  studies  in  areas 
such  as  medicine  have  been  even  more 
revealing.  As  an  example,  in  one  study 
hospital  psychiatric  attendants  were 
told  that  a  certain  group  of  schizo- 
phrenic patients  would  take  no  more 
than  six  months  for  the  remission  of 
their  symptoms.  There  was  no  basis 
for 'the  prediction;  yet  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  the  selected  group  of 
patients  did,  in  fact,  show  remarkable 
remission  of  symptoms  and  were  dis- 


charged from  the  hospital. 

What  all  this  suggests  is  that  people 
constantly  and  unconsciously  influ- 
ence the  behavior  of  others  simply  by 
communicating  their  expectations. 
While  expectations  can  be  com- 
municated verbally,  research  is  indi- 
cating that  expectations  can  also  be 
transmitted  nonverbally,  through  body 
movements,  and  expressions.  Most 
teachers  attempt  to  avoid  relaying 
expectations  (especially  negative  ex- 
pectations) verbally,  but  awareness 
and  control  of  nonverbal  behavior  is 
more  difficult. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Advance- 
ment School  during  the  past  year 
attempted  to  define  specific  ways  in 
which  expectations  are  communicated 
by  teachers  to  students  through  non- 
verbal behaviors.  Twenty  classroom 
teachers,  representing  a  cross-section 
of  the  State,  were  asked  to  work  with 
one  high-ability  student  and  one  low- 
ability  student  on  three  simple  learn- 
ing tasks.  Video  tapes  were  used  to 
record  teacher-student  interaction; 
these  forty  tapes  were  then  analyzed 
in  an  attempt  to  categorize  and  score 
nonverbal  behavior.  The  object  of  the 
study  was  to  determine  whether  tea- 
chers exhibited  different  nonverbal 
behavior  with  their  high-ability  stu- 
dent as  opposed  to  their  low-ability 
student. 

Three  dimensions  of  nonverbal  be- 
havior have  been  defined  by  previous 
research:   relaxation,  immediacy,  and 


activity.  Among  the  nonverbal  cues 
showing  relaxation  are  arm  and  leg 
symmetry,  forward  lean,  and  neck  and 
hand  tension.  When  one  person  is 
relaxed  and  the  other  is  tense,  gener- 
ally this  can  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  relaxed  person  has  a  higher 
status  in  the  relationship  than  the 
other,  more  tense  person.  To  indicate 
physical  immediacy  (which  is  inter- 
preted as  an  indicator  of  the  degree 
the  two  people  like  each  other),  re- 
liable measures  are  eye  contact,  inter- 
personal distance,  shoulder  orien- 
tation, and  touching.  The  third  di- 
mension, activity,  is  measured  by  the 
number  of  foot  and  leg  movements, 
gestures,  and  head  nods.  This  measure 
indicates  the  attentiveness  of  one  per- 
son to  another. 

In  analyzing  the  video  tapes,  there 
were  some  definite  patterns  indicating 
that  teachers  behaved  differently  with 
their  high-ability  students  than  with 
their  low-ability  students.  One  teacher 
provided  a  striking  example  of  how 
one  who  is  extremely  conscious  of  the 
ability  levels  of  her  students  can  dra- 
matically present  these  attitudes 
through  body  language.  When  she  met 
the  experimental  team  from  NCAS, 
she  predicted  that  her  high-ability  stu- 
dent would   be  somewhat  theatrical 


and  carry  the  ball  himself,  but  that  her 
low-ability  student  would  be  shy  and 
need  coaxing.  These  attitudes  were 
reinforced  in  nonverbal  ways:  she 
actually  stood  up  and  leaned  over  the 
shoulder  for  the  low  student  in  order 
to  help  him  more;  with  her  high 
student,  she  confidently  allowed  him 
to  read  the  instructions  for  himself. 
With  her  high  student  she  kept  her  legs 
crossed  at  the  knee  throughout, 
clasped  her  hands  loosely,  and  main- 
tained her  interest  with  minimal  move- 
ment. However,  with  her  low  student, 
she  was  continually  moving  some  part 
of  her  body  and  helped  the  student  in 
every  way  possible. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  finding 
of  the  study,  and  a  criterion  for  future 
research,  was  that  teachers  do  not  use 
the  same  nonverbal  behaviors  in  trans- 
mitting expectancy.  Individual  tea- 
chers had  unique  ways  of  varying  their 
behavior  with  their  high  and  low  stu- 
dents. 

A  factor  which  compounds  the 
effects  of  nonverbal  behavior  is  the 
way  in  which  words  and  behavior  send 
contradictory  messages.  An  obvious 
example  is  the  party  guest  who  is 
fidgety  and  leaves  early,  yet  remarks 
"I  really  enjoyed  the  party."  A  more 
subtle  example  is  the  teacher  who  tells 


the  student,  "that  was  a  very  inter- 
esting report,"  when  her  physical  pos- 
ture and  expression  suggest  inatten- 
tiveness.  Or  the  administrator  who 
professes  to  treat  all  his  subordinates 
as  equals  and  yet  in  conference  leans 
far  back  in  his  swivel  chair,  staring  at 
the  employee  who  is  tense  and  afraid 
to  look  the  superior  in  the  eye.  Such 
administrators  encourage  defensive  be- 
havior by  their  posture  implying  su- 
periority, regardless  of  their  verbal 
messages  of  equality. 

This  study,  and  other  research  into 
teacher  expectancy,  point  out  the 
need  to  help  educators  become  more 
aware  of  the  specific  ways  they  com- 
municate what  they  expect  to  others. 
Verbal  and  nonverbal  behavior  can  be 
altered  once  a  person  recognizes  and 
understands  how  he  is  influencing 
others.  It  has  often  been  said  that  a 
teacher  can't  hide  her  true  feelings 
from  the  students-and  more  and  more 
research  is  confirming  this. 


Originally  published  in  the  North  Carolina 
Advancement  School  NEWSLETTER,  Vol- 
ume 4,  No.  7,  May,  1972.  For  more  details 
on  this  study  or  on  methods  of  helping 
teachers  analyze  their  nonverbal  behavior, 
contact  Pierce  Howard,  N.  C.  Advancement 
School,  1621  Third  Street,  N.  E.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  27101. 
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The  Postage  Stamp  which  will  salute  the  75th  Anniversary  of 
the  National  PTA  is  a  blackboard  with  the  lettering  chalked  in  a 
child's  script.  The  blackboard  is  bordered  in  yellow  and  the  chalk 
is  in  white.  The  print  order  of  the  8-cent  stamp  is  135  million  by 
gravure. 

The  PTA  was  founded  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  1897  by  Phobe 
Apperson  Hearst,  wife  of  the  U.  S.  Senator  George  Hearst  and 
mother  of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  Alice  McLellan  Birney, 
wife  of  a  prominent  Washington  attorney.  During  its  75  years  of 
working  for  the  welfare  of  all  children,  the  PTA: 

.    In  1899  petitioned  Congress  for  a  National  Health  Bureau  (14 
years  before  creation  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service). 
In  1906  played  a  key  role  in  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  Bill. 
In  1946  was  named  primarily  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  federal  school  lunch  program. 

In  1951  conducted  a  national  conference  on  narcotics  and 
drug  addiction. 

In  1965  shipped  more  than  a  million  books  to  mountain 
schools  in  Appalachia. 

In  1970  initiated  Project  RISE  (Reading  Improvement  Services 
Everyshere). 

In  1972,  under  federal  funding,  intergrated  alcohol  education 
in  its  smoking  and  health  project  with  plans  for  several  pilot 
programs  to  be  tested  at  the  state  level. 
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When  a  14-year-old  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  his  social  studies  or 
math  classmates  abouth  the  importance 
of  those  subjects  in  his  part-time  job, 
career  education  begins  to  come  into 
focus  for  both  the  speaker  and  his 
audience.  And  when  schools  invite  out- 
siders in  by  the  dozens  forshow'n  tell 
sessions  related  to  their  careers,  the 
lessons  students  study  in  school  gain 
new  respect. 

They're  doing  it  in  the  Apex  Ex- 
emplary Project  schools-showing  and 
telling  students  how  to  get  ready  for 
adulthood,  and  giving  them  oppor- 
tunities to  prove  for  themselves  that 


what  everybody  keeps  saying  about 
the  importance  of  education  is  indeed 
true. 

Why  are  they  doing  it?  The  answer 
appears  to  be  that  participants  in  the 
Apex  program  took  a  brutally  hard 
look  at  what  they  wanted  to  do  for 
students.  They  concluded  that  schools 
should  start  proving  to  their  clientele 
that  education  is  directly  related  to 
individual  achievement  in,  and  self- 
satisfaction  with,  one's  own  life. 

So  why  not  start  at  home,  one 
middle  grades  counselor  suggested. 
She's  the  one  who  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  Kin  Week.  Associates  say  she 


was  enlightened  enough  not  to  call  it 
Parents'  Week  because  there  are  Apex 
students  who  have  no  parents.  They 
live  with  a  grandmother,  an  uncle,  an 
in-law,  or  perhaps  a  non-kin  whom 
they  have  come  to  regard  as  kin.  When 
Kin  Week  happened,  each  child  was 
free  to  invite  one  of  his  "kin"  to  come 
to  school  and  tell  the  class  about  his  or 
her  career. 

One  of  the  visitors  who  accepted 
the  invitation  was  a  cinematographer 
from  the  Raleigh-Durham-Chapel  Hill 
Research  Triangle.  The  children 
learned  that  film  making  was  only  one 
phase  of  the  larger  work  he  does.  All 
of  the  films  he  makes  try  to  educate 
people  to  the  dangers  of  air  pollution. 
Thus,  his  job  discussion  was  successful 
partly  because  the  students  could  see  a 
relationship  between  what  they 
learned  at  school  that  day  and  what  is 
going  on  in  the  ecology  movement 
outside  school  walls. 

Job  Halloween  was  another  bright 
idea.  It  was  a  festive  October  project 
for  which  pupils  dressed  up  like  pro- 
fessional baseball  players,  nurses,  and 
other  everyday  figures  in  the  adult 
world.  Having  previously  researched  a 
desired  career,  each  student  told  and 
showed  his  schoolmates  about  the  job 
he  hoped  to  pursue,  at  least  as  of  that 
October  day. 

Monte  Ross,  associate  director  of 
the  project,  notes  that  such  programs 
fall  intc  place  in  the  regular  school 
curriculums  because  they  make  ordi- 
nary subject  matter  come  to  life.  He 
cites  writing  and  math  as  examples. 
"Middle  grade  students  are  eager  to 
write  about  things  that  interest  them," 
he  says.  "And  they'll  even  start  boning 
up  on  math  if  shown  a  good  reason  to." 
And  they  did,  after  a  professional  ballet 
company  came  to  Apex  Elementary 
School. 

Ross  explained  that  each  member  of 
the  traveling  company  talked  to  the 
9-to-1 3-year-olds  about  his  job.  in 
bringing  the  performance  to  its  audi- 
ences. "The  students  saw  firsthand  the 
complex  math  that  a  light  technician 
must  master  if  he's  going  to  keep  up 
with  the  stage  lighting  industry,"  he 
continued.  "And  the  make-up  artists! 
I'm  surprised  we  haven't  had  kids 
coming  to  school  painted  up  like  China 
dolls  now  that  they  know  about  that 
career.  You  wouldn't  believe  all  the  goo 
a  dancer  has  to  wear  if  he's  going  to  have 
a  face  under  all  those  lights  the  tech- 
nician sets  up." 

These  jobs  and  those  of  the  dancers 
and  others  were  so  dependent  on  each 
other  that  the  students  learned  about  an 
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additional  aspect  of  adulthood-how 
teamwork  carries  over  into  the  adult 
career  world.  "That's  a  lesson  we  keep 
trying  to  teach  in  school  activities,  but 
visible  career  teamwork  made  it  appear 
more  of  a  grown-up  trait,"  according  to 
some  of  the  participants. 

In  another  case,  a  fashion  model 
was  invited  to  discuss  the  various 
aspects  of  her  career  with  a  health 
class.  But  she  spoke  more  about  the 
importance  of  cleanliness  in  her  job 
than  about  the  presumed  glamour  of 
it.  She  indicated  that  she  couldn't  earn 
her  living  through  the  modeling  pro- 
fession if  she  didn't  stick  to  diets,  go 
through  the  nightly  chore  of  com- 
plexion care  procedures,  and  keep 
clothes  clean  and  ready  for  use.  "You 
mean  fashion  models  have  to  work?" 
the  students  asked. 

One  social  studies  class  was  study- 
ing community  careers  when  the  con- 
struction industry's  turn  came.  The 
students  drew  pictures  of  various 
pieces  of  equipment  to  fulfill  the 
projects'  "art  component"  and  fol- 
lowed that  with  written  assignments. 
One  day  ,  they  noticed  some  con- 
struction workers  who  were  adding 
rooms  to  their  school.  The  children 
wanted  to  ask  the  workers  some  ques- 
tions about  what  was  going  on,  and 


they  did.  Nobody  objected  to  the 
break  in  the  routine-the  teacher,  the 
school  administration,  the  con- 
struction men,  or  their  employers,  and 
least  of  all  the  excited  children.  "They 
may  have  learned  more  that  day  than 
some  students  learn  in  a  whole  unit  of 
industrial  arts,"  said  one  of  the  pro- 
ject's staff  members. 

At  the  secondary  level  of  the  Apex 
Exemplary  Project,  Emma  Dorssett 
coordinates  testing,  field  trips,  group 
guidance,  and  integration  of  career 
materials  into  the  regular  curriculum 
of  Apex  High  School,  which  houses 
grades  9  through  12.  "The  counseling 
component  is  among  the  most  impor- 
tant here,"  she  says.  "There  is  ex- 
tensive group  counseling,  which  gives 
the  students  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
change their  ideas  and  interests." 

According  to  Mrs.  Dorssett,  one 
student  was  so  interested  in  the  group 
sessions  that  he  came  in  for  some 
individual  counseling.  "We  found  he 
was  was  a  potential  dropout,  so  that 
problem  still  wasn't  solved,"  she  says. 
"Finally  we  helped  him  enroll  in  one 
of  the  vestibule  training  courses- 
electrical  wiring.  That  student  did 
ultimately  quit  school,  but  not  to 
roam  the  streets  in  search  of  some- 
thing   meaningful    to    do.    He    was 


employed  by  one  of  the  participating 
companies  in  the  project,  and  we 
understand  he's  doing  well  in  his  job." 

Ross  elaborated  on  the  "vestibule" 
courses.  "These  were  set  up  to  try  to 
turn  on  students  who  had  no  interest 
in  school.  Vestibule  courses  cater  to 
short-term  study  of  entry-level  job 
skills,  and  some  of  the  resource  per- 
sons who  helped  teach  them  were  a 
tool  and  dye  maker,  an  electrical 
contractor,  a  licensed  electrician,  and  a 
carpenter."  He  added  that  near  the 
completion  of  one  of  the  short 
courses,  a  contractor  affiliated  with 
the  Apex  Project  called  to  say  he 
wanted  to  hire  all  eight  graduates. 
"But  it  turned  out  that  only  five  were 
still  available,"  Ross  said.  "The  other 
three  had  already  accepted  other  job 
offers." 

Team  teaching,  too,  has  occasion- 
ally taken  on  a  different  twist  in  the 
Apex  Project.  Apex  High  School  co- 
operated with  Apex  Elementary  by 
sending  a  teenage  student  to  show 
preteens  how  draftsmen  and  architects 
prepare  for  their  careers.  "In  no  time," 
Ross  reports,  "that  boy  had  those  kids 
completely  engrossed  in  the  drawings 
he  brought,  and  in  his  discussion  of 
how  geometry  and  algebra  come  into 
play  in  those  two  careers.  In  fact,  we 
had  to  pull  some  of  them  away  from 
him  so  their  faces  would  show  when 
we  took  pictures." 

Formerly  sex-oriented  subjects  also 
have  changed.  One  example  is  sewing. 
Both  the  boys  and  the  girls  take  it  at 
one  project  school,  rotating  classes 
every  few  weeks  until  everybody  is 
exposed  to  that  phase  of  occupational 
exploration.  They  are  taught  by  a 
polyester  knit  specialist  who  runs  her 
own  shop,  and  the  students  of  both 
genders  report  that  they  discovered 
some  valuable  information  about 
fabrics  and  clothes  as  result  of  the 
course. 

There  are  also  games  that  teachers 
can  check  out  of  the  Occupational 
Resources  Center  to  teach  the  tra- 
ditional subjects  of  math,  consumer 
education,  and  so  on.  One  game  is 
about  the  Structure  of  corporations, 
and  the  teachers  report  it's  very  help- 
ful. "We  could  use  more  such 
gadgets,"  Ross  points  out. 

"And  some  of  our  students  have 
had  the  rare  opportunity  to  "see" 
their  own  voices  projected  onto  an 
oscilloscope  screen  because  a  shop 
instructor  was  interested  in  showing 
them  what  voices  look  like.  "That's  a 
dimension    of   themselves  that  they 
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didn't  know  existed  before,"  the 
associate  director  explains.  "They 
learned  something  brand  new  that  day 
at  school,  and  now  that  teacher  has 
developed  a  mini-course  in  electronics 
which  will  enable  students  to  learn 
about  the  variety  of  jobs  in  that  field." 

Still  other  students  in  the  three 
Apex  Project  schools  learned  about 
Greek  history  by  approaching  it  from 
a  career  standpoint:  "What  did  people 
do  for  a  living  then?"  they  asked. 
Their  investigations  reached  into 
careers  which  are  still  around,  one  of 
which  (pottery)  is  even  gaining  popu- 
larity. And  they  learned  something  of 
the  origin  of  our  Olympic  sports  pro- 
gram because  of  their  study  of  Greek 
athletics. 

Several  public  schools,  like  those  in 
the  Apex  community,  have  found 
ways  to  open  up  to  community  re- 
sources, which  are  nearly  always 
willing  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
children  and  teenagers  in  Tar  Heel 
schools.  Some  of  the  schools  have  had 
the  assistance  of  model  programs  such 
as  the  federally  funded  Apex  program. 
It  began  to  take  shape  when  the  Wake 
County    Schools    heard    about    new 


funds  available  through  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  School  officials 
began  the  application  process,  and 
some  even  went  to  Washington  to 
complete  the  paperwork.  North  Caro- 
lina was  eligible  for  one  exemplary 
project,  and  Wake  County  school 
representatives  finally  suceeded  in 
getting  it  for  the  Apex  community.  A 
basically  rural  environment  was  re- 
quired by  the  federal  quidelines. 

But  having  learned  the  experi- 
mental way,  the  Apex  Project  par- 
ticipants are  now  able  to  show  other 
interested  schools  some  workable  ways 
to  do  the  same  thing,  without  some  of 
the  time-consuming  and  expensive 
"growing  pains."  They  explain,  "There 
are  plenty  of  eager  friends  of  ed- 
ucation in  our  schools  and  our  com- 
munity who  really  made  this  idea 
successful.  They're  behind  the  fact 
that  100  percent  of  our  1972  high 
school  graduates  were  placed  by  Sep- 
tember either  in  jobs  or  higher  educa- 
tion classes." 

The  Apex  Exemplary  Project  is 
designed  for  grades  K-12,  and  par- 
ticipants say  they're  working  hard  to 
incorporate  more  "professions"  into 


the  program  and  to  expand  the  ex- 
ploration opportunities  for  the  kinder- 
garten children.  A  few  international 
visitors,  as  well  as  numerous  Tar  Heel 
educators,  have  signed  the  guest  book 
in  Apex,  and  letters  arrive  almost  daily 
asking  about  what's  happening  in 
Apex.  Telling  that  story  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  inno- 
vations because  it  encourages  exchange 
of  ideas,  Ross  says.  "I  still  can't 
believe  that  I  actually  make  speeches 
to  civic  clubs  and  educational  con- 
ferences," he  laughs,  "because  I  just 
wasn't  the  public  speaking  type  until 
this  happened." 

But  one  of  the  most  successful 
factors  is  that  the  Apex  participants 
are  both  telling  and  asking.  "Here  is 
what  is  being  accomplished  now," 
they  point  out.  "Does  anybody  have 
any  ideas  on  how  to  make  it  better?" 
And  even  primary  grade  children  are 
coming  up  with  educational  sug- 
gestions, like  inviting  those  con- 
struction workers  in  to  talk  about 
what's  happening  to  their  school  build- 
ing. Come  to  think  of  it,  even  the 
elementary  children  are  teachers  in  the 
Apex  Project.  (JLIM)  ■ 


Cotton  candy,  corn  on  the  cob, 
homemade  preserves,  sticky  apples  on 
sticks,  and  foot-long  hot  dogs  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day  from  October 
13-21,  when  the  1972  North  Carolina 


State  Fair  comes  to  Raleigh.  Exhibits 
will  again  include  a  wide  variety  of  the 
handmade  crafts-musical  instruments, 
quilts,  and  wood  objects. 

While   the   fair   in   itself  will   be 


educational  for  the  thousands  who 
attend,  one  of  the  most  educational 
exhibits  will  be  Returns  From  the 
Future.  It's  an  entire  program  about 
the  space  age.  Among  the  items  on 
display  will  be  the  Apollo  12  Com- 
mand Module,  an  astronaut's  suit 
which  actually  traveled  to  the  moon 
surface,  and  other  rare  artifacts, 
which,  according  to  NASA  officials, 
"could  never  be  given  a  monetary 
value." 

Within  the  mammoth  program  will 
be  exhibits  on  medical  science,  food 
science,  fire  and  aeronautical  safety, 
and  related  research  fields.  There  also 
will  be  a  special  presentation  honoring 
North  Carolina's  contributions  to  the 
nation's  space  program.  Visitors  will 
see  a  simulated  moon-scape  with  a  real 
moon  rover,  astronaut's  suit,  and 
moon  rock;  a  full-scale  model  of  a 
command  module;  a  model  of  the 
Vehicle  Assembly  Building  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center;  and  the  Dio- 
rama presented  at  Transpo  72,  show- 
ing the  airport  of  tomorrow  and  other 
interesting  features. 

Outside  the  dome,  there  will  be  a 
specially  designed  trailer  housing  the 
Apollo  12  Command  Module,  which 
took  Alan  Bean,  Dick  Gordon,  and 
Pete  Conrad  on  their  moon  mission. 

Edward  Maher,  executive  assistant 
to  the  Director  For  Center  Develop- 
ment and  External  Affairs  at  the  Lang- 
ley  NASA  Research  Center,  strongly 
believes  in  the  educational  value  of  the 
space  exhibit.  Maher  notes  that  many 
of  the  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology brought  about  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  space  program  were  lost 
in  the  maze  of  the  more  glamorous 
reports  of  NASA  activities.  The  ex- 
hibits program  of  NASA  is,  he  said, 
"designed  to  better  acquaint  the 
general  public  with  the  important  and 
practical  applications  of  space  explor- 
ation to  our  daily  lives-in  agriculture, 
in  medicine,  in  transportation,  in  our 
own  homes.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  from  this  exhibit  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
NASA's  total  mission-the  past,  the 
present,  and  that  which  is  yet  to 
come." 

Prime  co-sponsors  for  the  space 
exhibit  are  the  N.  C.  Science  and 
Technology  Research  Center  and  the 
N.  C.  State  Fair.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  several 
other  agencies  are  helping  with  the 
program,  which  will  open  at  9:00  a.  m. 
Friday,  October  13. 
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An  English  teacher  was  recently 
overheard  saying,  "I'm  just  crazy 
about  this  little  movie  projector.  I've 
never  seen  one  so  easy  to  thread  and 
trouble  free." 

Meanwhile,  an  elementary  student 
had  a  beef  with  a  tape  recorder.  "I 
wish  you  didn't  have  to  juggle  so  many 
buttons  when  you  want  to  run  back 
just  a  little  bit  and  hear  it  play  again." 

Opinions  of  teachers  and  students 
like  these,  if  channeled  through  the 
proper  parties,  can  bring  about  desir- 
able results  when  later  school  pur- 
chases of  audiovisual  equipment  are  to 
be  made.  For  example,  if  a  given 
school  has  its  own  media  (audiovisual 
and  library)  specialist,  teachers  should 
make  their  observations  known  to  that 
building-level  specialist,  and  he,  in 
turn,  should  express  their  opinions  to 
the  system-level  director  of  audiovisual 
or  educational  media. 

That's  all  a  teacher  has  to  do  to  get 
his  say-so  in  where  it  counts.  The 
media  specialists  carry  the  ball  from 
there  to  the  ultimate  powers  that  be, 
where   purchase   of   equipment   with 


public  funds  is  concerned. 

Johnny  Shaver,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction's  chief  con- 
sultant for  production  and  technical 
services  in  the  Division  of  Educational 
Media,  outlined  the  steps  by  which 
local  school  personnel  can  help  deter- 
mine future  audiovisual  products  to  be 
used  in  schools. 

"When  that  teacher  tells  his  media 
specialist  what  he  thinks  of  the  equip- 
ment he  is  currently  using,  that's  the 
first  step-the  one  that  starts  the 
wheels  turning,"  Shaver  said.  "Also, 
we  in  the  Division  of  Educational 
Media  meet  with  these  local  directors 
in  six  to  eight  areas  of  the  State  every 
year.  Two  things  are  accomplished  at 
these  regional  gatherings.  One  is  a 
review  of  all  audiovisual  equipment 
already  on  State  contract  and  in  use  by 
educators,  to  see  if  the  items  are 
continuing  to  meet  the  needs  of 
schools." 

"The  second  thing  we  do,"  Shaver 
continued,  "is  look  at  several  new 
features,  to  see  whether  they  would  be 
important  (useful,  and  perhaps  quite 
helpful)  to  teachers  and  students." 

Shaver  explained  that  the  new  con- 
cepts can  be  studied  in  sample  pro- 
ducts sent  to  his  office  throughout  the 
year    by    equipment    manufacturers. 

Decisions  reached  in  these  regional 
equipment  meetings  are  weighed  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction's 


audiovisual  equipment  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  10  members  are  system- 
level  media  directors  who,  with  input 
from  their  colleagues  throughout 
North  Carolina,  bring  together  all  the 
expressed  opinions  of  the  teachers  and 
students  they  represent. 

Shaver  noted  that  the  10  indi- 
viduals serve  three-year  terms  on  the 
committee.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  their  goal  is  to  convey 
the  audiovisual  equipment  needs  of 
Tar  Heel  educators  to  the  State 
government  agents  in  charge  of 
buying. 

"The  advisory  committee  meets 
annually  to  prepare  recommendations 
for  those  State  officials,"  said  Shaver. 
"This  year,  they  met  for  three  days.  In 
order  to  examine  all  102  items  up  for 
consideration  (including  those  with 
new  AV  features),  the  members  had  to 
work  12  hours  each  day.  And  besides 
the  media  directors  on  our  committee, 
the  Purchasing  Administrator  for  Term 
Contracts  from  the  State  Department 
of  Administration  takes  part  in  these 
annual  sessions.  He  also  attends  at  least 
one  of  the  regional  equipment  meetings 
each  year." 

After  each  annual  advisory  com- 
mittee meeting  is  over,  Shaver  prepares 
a  written  report.  It  includes  one  para- 
graph on  each  item  considered.  "If  a 
new  product  has  desirable  educational 


functions,"  Shaver  said,  "it  is  then 
recommended  in  the  report  to  the  Pur- 
chase and  Contract  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Administration  for 
official  testing.  Engineers  within  the 
Purchase  and  Contract  Division  deter- 
mine whether  the  equipment  is  safe  and 
reliable." 

For  certain  electrical  items,  the 
engineers  must  certify  whether  the 
product  bears  the  UL  (Underwriters 
Laboratories)  stamp  of  approval. 
Shaver  said  that  some  equipment  with 
low  levels  of  electricity  involved  is  not 
required  to  be  UL  approved.  "How- 
ever, if  one  'like'  item  in  any  given 
category  (tape  recorders  with  the  same 
educational  functions,  for  example) 
has  UL  approval,  it  generally  becomes 
a  requirement  for  the  whole 
category." 

After  engineers  accept  the  items  as 
safe,  they  conduct  reliability  tests  to 
make  sure  the  various  mechanical  and 
electrical  components  work  properly. 
The  Purchase  and  Contract  Division 
then  prepares  a  categorized  Acceptable 
Products  List  (APL),  listing  together 
like  items  of  similar  quality  and  func- 
tion that  meet  the  required  safety  and 
performance  specifications.  The  APL 
also  includes  the  manufacturer's  name 
and  model  number  for  each  item,  as 
well  as  a  description  of  the  educational 
functions  it  can  perform. 

State  purchase  and  contract  law 
requires  that  all  producers  of  AV 
equipment  shall  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  do  business  with  the  State. 


Equally  important,  however,  is  the 
State's  obligation  to  buy  only  those 
items  for  which  competitive  bids  have 
been  submitted  by  the  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  And  North  Carolina's 
safety  and  operational  tests  are  a 
safeguard  assuring  that  only  high- 
quality  items  become  eligible  to  bid 
for  our  State's  business.  (It's  a  con- 
siderable market  for  AV  equipment, 
too,  with  last  year's  total  purchases 
amounting  to  approximately 
$3,000,000.) 

Once  the  Acceptable  Products  List 
is  drawn  up,  the  Purchase  and  Con- 
tract Division  invites  bids  from  the 
vendors  (manufacturers  and  distri- 
butors). Finally,  the  low  bidder  for 
each  like  category  is  placed  "on  State 
contract,"  which  means  it  may  be 
bought  by  schools  and  other  State  agen- 
cies. The  pieces  of  equipment  on  State 
contract  are  listed  on  one  of  three  State 
Contract  Certification  forms.  No.  17  is 
titled  Audiovisual  Equipment  (motion 
picture  projectors,  slide  viewers,  etc.). 
No.  102,  Graphic  and  Production 
Equipment;  and  No.  545,  Sound 
Record  and  Reproduction  Equipment. 

Shaver  noted  one  additional  State- 
level  effort  to  assist  school  people  in 
making  wise  decisions  when  they  are 
in  the  market  for  such  equipment. 
"The  Educational  Media  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Purchase  and  Contract  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration are  developing  a  three-part 
joint    publication   that  will   tell   the 


reader  in  nontechnical  terms  what 
specific  pieces  of  AV  equipment  will 
do.  The  first  part,  the  Purchaser's 
Guide  to  Projectors  and  Related 
Equipment,  is  finished,  and  it's  being 
sent  to  all  schools  that  have  requested 
it  through  their  directors  of  edu- 
cational media." 

A  second  part  of  the  publication 
will  be  the  Purchaser's  Guide  to  Cam- 
eras and  Production  Equipment,  and 
the  third,  the  Purchaser's  Guide  to 
Sound  and  Sound  Reproduction 
Equipment.  Shaver  stressed  the  need 
for  interested  schools  to  request  such 
literature  via  their  system-level  direc- 
tors of  educational  media. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few 
states  that  purchase  through  a  contract 
system,  Shaver  explained.  "And  it  is 
the  only  state  that  puts  so  much 
emphasis  on  making  sure  the  equip- 
ment meets  the  needs  of  its  users. 

"Whether  they  are  regular  users  of 
media  or  potential  purchasers,  we 
hope  that  teachers  and  other  educators 
in  local  schools  are  keeping  their 
associates  informed  of  their  equipment 
needs,"  Shaver  said.  "That's  what 
keeps  those  review  and  evaluation 
wheels  constantly  turning,"  he  added. 

"You  might  say  it  creates  the  kind 
of  'system'  you  wouldn't  want  to 
beat-screening  out  all  but  the  highest 
quality,  most  usable  educational 
equipment  on  the  market,  buying  the 
best  at  the  most  competitive  cost,  and 
using  it  to  help  students  learn  more, 
faster,  and  we  believe,  better."  (JLN) 


Special  Education  Class  Gives  Puppet  Show 


A  group  of  special  education  students  in  grades  7  through  10 
from  Lillington  High  School  in  Harnett  County  embarked  on  a 
project  last  year  that  began  with  buying  material  and  patterns  and 
ended  with  presenting  plays  to  younger  special  education  classes. 

According  to  their  COP  (Career  Opportunities  Program)  aide, 
Nancy  Williams,  the  students  discussed  clothing  from  different 
centuries  and  compared  it  with  their  own  clothing  as  they  cut  and 
sewed  their  puppets.  The  best  part  came,  according  to  Mrs. 
Williams  and  her  supervising  teacher  Mrs.  Anne  Marie  Steel,  when 
the  special  education  students  saw  the  delight  in  the  faces  of  their 
young  audiences. 
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They  Set  the  Scene 
for  Learning 


There  are  some  folks  working  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  North  Carolina 
public  schools  that  students,  teachers, 
and  administrators  couldn't  operate 
without.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
they  have  installed  more  than  3,000 
tons  of  air  conditioning;  rewired  more 
than  1,000  classrooms;  built  over  25 
complete  sewage  treatment  systems 
and  repaired  hundreds  of  others;  re- 
located furniture  for  over  4,000  class- 
rooms; repaired  or  replaced  several 
hundred  acres  of  roofing;  painted  over 
3,000  classrooms;  replaced  more  than 
2,000    window    assemblies;    and    re- 
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placed  more  than  200  heating  boilers, 
in  addition  to  accomplishing  more 
major  building  repairs  than  can  be 
counted.  And  these  school  main- 
tenance crews  did  it  all  to  help  school 
kids  learn. 

"There's  something  about  these  guys 
that  makes  them  want  to  work  over- 
time, despite  the  pay  they  get,"  says 
Carsie  Denning,  director  of  the  division 
of  Plant  Operations  for  the  State  edu- 
cation agency.  "They'll  pull  every  trick 
in  the  book  to  keep  their  schools  from 
having  to  close,  because  of  heating  fail- 
ure, for  example." 


Closely  in  touch  with  nearly  95  per- 
cent of  all  the  State's  school  main- 
tenance operations,  Denning  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  maintenance 
directors  as  "the  superintendent's  right 
arm."  He  has  seen  school  maintenance 
men  frustrated  because  of  the  lack  of 
capital  with  which  to  do  needed  main- 
tenance jobs.  And  he's  seen  them  go 
ahead  and  do  jobs  that  most  people 
think  can't  be  done  without  the  costly 
services  of  outside  contractors- 
services  most  schools  simply  cannot 
afford  these  days. 

One  of  those  maintenance  men  is  J. 
B.  Cartwright,  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  for  the  Elizabeth 
City/Pasquotank  Schools.  He's  a  full- 
fledged  engineer,  State-licensed  in 
plumbing,  heating,  and  electricity,  but 
he  gave  up  the  pressures  of  the  con- 
tracting profession  to  take  on  the 
pressures  of  working  in  public  ed- 
ucation. 

On  a  public  relations-type  tour, 
Cartwright  points  out  a  wooden  stob 
sticking  up  out  of  a  churned-up  area  of 
a  school  playground.  The  stob,  soon  to 
be  replaced  by  a  metal  fill  cap,  marks 
the  spot  where  a  ship-size  25,000 
gallon  oil  tank,  34  by  10  feet  in  size, 
has  been  buried  to  supply  fuel  to  the 
school  oil  burner.  That  job  required 
lowering  the  natural  water  table 
enough  to  weigh  the  tank  down  inside 
the  earth  and  it  stay  in  place-a 
fascinating  and  difficult  operation  that 
is  a  story  in  itself.  In  a  nearby  storage- 
type  room  is  a  boiler  that  Cartwright 
and  his  team  have  converted  from  coal 
to  oil,  another  involved  process  that 
required  many  man-hours  and  much 
skill. 


"We  discovered  around  three  or 
four  years  ago  that  schools  would 
definitely  have  to  stop  using  coal," 
Denning  explained  from  his  Raleigh 
office.  "One  reason  was  that  the  cost 
doubled.  Another  was  the  current  em- 
phasis on  air  pollution,  and  the  reasons 
go  on  from  there. 

"We  soon  learned  that  the  right 
equipment  (with  needed  safety  con- 
trols for  schools,  that  is)  didn't  exist. 
Our  22  pages  of  specifications  called 
for  300-pound  oil  atomizer  pumps. 
Standards  on  the  market  were  only 
100-pound  systems  and  not  efficient. 
We  also  could  foresee  that  there  just 
wouldn't  be  time  to  wait  for  com- 
mercial installations,  although  they 
would  certainly  have  been  easier  on 
the  school  crews.  So,  with  the  talents 
of  electricity,  electronic,  and  other 
specialists,  North  Carolina  combined 
the  best  part  of  one  burner  and  the 
best  of  another.  Now,  manufacturers 
are  selling  this  unit  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  they're  called  North  Carolina 
burners." 

Through  workshops  like  the  one 
held  last  summer  at  Mars  Hill,  North 
Carolina's  school  maintenance  crews 
learned  how  the  coal  boilers  at  their 
schools  could  be  converted  to  oil 
burners,  and  how  to  maintain  them. 


Now,  superintendents  like  the  feeling 
of  having  'one  more  problem  solved'; 
business  managers  like  the  forth- 
coming financial  savings;  teachers  like 
the  improved  evenness  of  the  heat  in 
their  classrooms  and  laboratories;  and 
custodians  like  having  more  time  for 
school-based  work  more  important 
than  shoveling  coal. 

Students  probably  don't  care  one 
way  or  another,  except  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong  and  they  get  too  cold 
or  too  warm.  And  there  are  still  things 
that  can  go  wrong-like  when  some- 
body gets  momentarily  chilled  on  a 
rough  day  and  gives  the  thermostat  a 
hefty  turn,  which  can  upset  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  a  burner  and  make 
people  swelter.  Or  when  at  a  new, 
air-conditioned  school,  somebody 
leaves  an  outside  exit  door  open  and 
makes  the  gigantic  air-conditioning 
plant  downstairs  work  overtime  un- 
necessarily, and  everybody  starts  com- 
plaining about  nonexistent  in- 
competencies in  "whoever  put  in  that 
stupid  air  conditioning." 

School  plant  operations  concern 
not  only  heat  and  cold,  but  also 
custodial  salaries  and  supplies  (floor 
wax,  light  bulbs,  and  other  expen- 
dables), telephone  rental,  weather 
bureau    statistics    (the    northwestern 


counties  have  larger  State-funded  fuel 
allotments  than  the  southern  counties, 
based  on  these  long-term  reports),  and 
training  TV  tapes. 

Joseph  P.  Kramer,  business  manager 
for  the  Elizabeth  City/Pasquotank 
Schools,  indicated  recently  that  most 
people  have  never  had  the  kinds  of 
experiences  that  make  them  under- 
stand and  value  the  expertise  of  good 
maintenance  engineers  and  crews. 
Therefore,  salaries  are  so  low  that 
workers  and  plant  superintendents 
leave  every  month  for  "better"  jobs. 
But  deep  down,  keeping  students  com- 
fortable and  happy  in  school- 
therefore  making,  thinking  and  learn- 
ing a  little  easier-is  what  keeps  a  lot 
of  school  maintenance  personnel 
working  ,  on  half  the  pay  they  are 
offered  to  take  other  jobs. 

Experiences  that  would  improve 
understanding  of  the  maintenance  con- 
tribution to  education  might  also  be 
called  education.  A  success  story  here,  a 
failure  there,  and  before  long,  some- 
body else  has  inadvertantly  discovered 
how  they  fit  together  sooner  or  later— 
the  school  pupil  trying  to  master  mathe- 
matics, reading,  and  foreign  tongues, 
and  the  school  maintenance  man  trying 
to  make  him  safe  and  comfortable  while 
he  does  it.  (J  LN) 


items 
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NATIONAL  TEACHER  EXAM 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  voted  to  do  away  with  the 
use  of  the  National  Teacher's  Examination  except  for  teachers 
entering  the  profession  for  the  first  time.  The  Board  also  has 
indicated  that  it  will  consider  additional  changes  in  the  NTE 
requirements  later  this  year. 

The  deletion  of  the  NTE  requirements,  except  for  initial  entry, 
will  make  significant  changes  in  the  application  of  NTE  scores  for 
certification  purposes,  according  to  J.  Arthur  Taylor,  Director, 
Division  of  Certification,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

To  help  teachers  and  other  educators  better  understand  the 
changes,  Taylor  has  outlined  some  typical  situations  that  may 
exist: 

Raising  Certificates  to  a  Higher  Level-An  individual  who 
holds  a  clear  teaching  certificate  (Class  B  level  or  above),  who  has 
met  all  other  requirements  for  the  issuance  of  a  higher  class 
certificate,  amy  be  issued  such  certificate  without  regard  to  NTE 
scores.  For  instance,  if  a  person  completed  the  master's  degree  in 
1968,  but  did  not  have  the  minimum  NTE  score,  but  has  met  all 
other  requirements  for  a  graduate  level  certificate,  this  certificate 
may  now  be  issued. 

Expanding  Certificates  at  the  Same  Level-A  person  who  holds 
a  clear  certificate  and  wishes  to  add  to  that  certificate  or  convert 
the  certificate  to  another  level  may  make  this  type  of  change 
without  regard  to  NTE  scores.  For  instance,  the  secondary  social 
studies  teacher  who  wishes  to  convert  to  the  intermediate 
certificate  with  a  social  studies  endorsement  may  qualify  for  the 
new  certificate  by  meeting  the  credit  requirements  but  does  not 
have  to  meet  NTE  score  requirements. 

Reciprocity  for  Experienced  Teachers-Individuals  who  have 
had  teaching  experience  in  other  states  who  apply  to  North 
Carolina  for  the  first  time  may  be  issued  a  certificate  in  North 
Carolina  if  they  meet  all  credit  requirements  without  regard  to 
NTE  scores.  This  expands  the  State's  practices  in  reciprocity  so 
that  NTE  scores  are  no  longer  required  for  experienced  teachers. 

Initial  Certification  for  Teachers  Without  Experience- The 
individual  who  applies  for  certification  for  the  first  time,  whether 
his  preparation  was  in-State  or  out-of-State  who  has  not  had 
teaching  experience  must  satisfy  the  NTE  score  requirements  at 
the  initial  entry  level.  These  requirements  consist  of  a  composite 
score  of  950  on  the  National  Teacher  Examinations.  If  there  is  no 
teaching  area  score  in  the  area  for  which  the  applicant  is  applying, 
the  weighted  common  examinations  score  of  475  will  apply. 

Status  of  Previously  Issued  Permits-The  revised  NTE 
regulations  will  not  affect  those  individuals  who  have  been  issued 
permits  at  the  Class  A  level  or  below  who  have  not  met  the 
minimum  entry  level  score  of  950.  Permits  that  were  in  effect  for 


the  1971-72  school  year  have  been  converted  to  nonstandard. 
Permits  that  were  converted  to  nonstandard  previously  will 
remain  at  the  nonstandard  level. 

According  to  Taylor,  "many  records  now  on  file  in  the 
Certification  Office  will  need  to  be  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
Board's  resolution.  Some  of  the  changes  we  will  be  able  to  effect 
based  on  review  of  our  records.  Other  changes  can  be  made  only 
when  an  individual's  record  has  been  referred  to  our  office  for  a 
review."  Taylor  has  asked  local  superintendents  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  records  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  determine 
those  that  will  be  immediately  affected  by  the  change  so  that  the 
Division  of  Certification  can  take  appropriate  action  to  update 
the  certificates  involved. 

In  addition  to  the  deletion  of  the  NTE  requirement  for  all  but 
new  teachers,  tha  State  Board  instructed  it's  ad  hoc  committee  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Teacher  Education  "to  complete  with 
due  dispatch  its  study  of  an  instrument  of  evaluation  to  be  used 
for  initial  entry  into  the  teaching  profession."  Those 
recommendations  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  December,  1972,  meeting 
of  the  Board. 


CAROLINA  REPERTORY  COMPANY  ON  THE  GROW 

After  one  short  year,  Carolina  Repertory  Company  is  tripling 
its  repertoire  and  doubling  the  length  of  its  tour.  The  State's 
professional  repertory  theatre  will  open  its  second  season  in 
October  with  two  plays,  a  guest  director,  and  a  20-week  schedule 
of  performances. 

The  fall  tour  features  Thornton  Wilder's  77?e  Skin  of  Our 
Teeth  and  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night.  A  revised  production  of 
The  Wonderful  0,  the  company's  original  musical  adaptation  of 
James  Thurber's  book,  will  be  toured  along  with  Twelfth  Night  in 
the  spring. 

The  tour  will  again  include  a  large  number  of  performances  in 
public  schools  and  correctional  institutions  throughout  North 
Carolina.  Last  year's  production  of  The  Wonderful  0  was  seen  in 
26  public  schools  and  3  prisons. 

According  to  Artistic  Director  John  Haber  and  Executive 
Producer  Jed  Dietz,  this  year's  auditions  in  New  York  and  the 
Research  Triangle  attracted  over  seven  hundred  applications  from 
experienced  actors-more  than  twice  as  many  as  last  year. 


24TH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ON  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Some  2,000  school  people  interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  latest  trends  in  meeting  special  needs  of  children  are  expected 
to  attend  North  Carolina's  24th  Annual  Conference  on 
Exceptional  Children  to  be  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  November 
2-3,  1972. 

"The  conference  will  reflect  the  continuing  de-emphasis  on 
'exceptional  children'  and  the  growing  emphasis  on 
'exceptionalities  in  children',"  according  to  Theodore  Draine, 
Director  of  the  Division  for  Exceptional  Children  for  the  State 
education  agency.  "Many  children  have  exceptionalities  of  one 
kind  or  another  at  one  time  or  another  which  could  be  made  less 
difficult  by  special  professional  attention,  service,  or  education," 
says  Drain. 


SUMMER  LEADERSHIP  SCHOOL 


PRINCIPALS  BEGIN  FULL-TIME  SALARY 


For  six  weeks  this  summer  the  campus  of  Mars  Hill  College 
was  alive  with  talk  of  leadership.  Ninety-six  high  school  students 
(rising  juniors  and  seniors)  from  across  the  State  were  selected  to 
participate  in  North  Carolina's  first  Leadership  School.  Sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  funded  with  a  grant 
from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation,  the  school  was  an 
experiment  aimed  at  developing  leadership  potential  in  the  96 
students. 

Students  were  selected  after  submitting  applications  to  local 
screening  committees  which,  in  turn,  passed  the  applications  to  a 
State  screening  committee.  The  students  spent  six  weeks  in  an 
informal  setting,  learning  more  about  themselves  and  their 
relationships  with  others.  With  the  aid  of  ten  staff  members  and 
outside  consultants  the  students  discussed  such  topics  as  types  of 
leadership,  acceptance  of  others,  management  and  organization, 
planning,  and  evaluation.  While  at  Mars  Hill,  the  students  engaged 
in  independent  study,  rap  sessions,  interviews,  field  trips,  and  a 
variety  of  other  techniques  which  helped  them  identify  and 
analyze  problems  facing  youth  today.  The  students  developed 
programs  and  activities  which  would  involve  fellow  students, 
teachers,  and  the  community  in  approaches  to  solving  these 
problems. 

The  six  weeks  session  at  Mars  Hill  was  essentially  the  first 
phase  of  the  Leadership  School  experiment.  Each  student  has 
identified  a  specific  problem  within  his  own  community  which  he 
will  work  toward  solving  with  the  help  of  fellow  students, 
teachers,  and  key  members  of  the  community.  Dr.  J.  Bryce 
Cummings,  director  of  the  school,  worked  with  the  students  at 
Mars  Hill  and  will  continue  to  help  them  with  their  community 
projects. 

Evaluation  of  the  summer  phase  of  the  program  indicates  that 
the  students  have  learned  new.  perceptions,  new  methods  for 
planning,  and  new  ways  of  behaving  which  they  can  successfully 
transfer  to  effective  school  and  community  programs.  But 
regardless  of  any  statistics  accumulated  in  the  evaluation,  a  letter 
recently  written  to  State  School  Superintendent  Craig  Phillips  by 
one  of  the  students  sums  it  up  best  of  all: 


Dr.  Phillips, 

Thank  you  for  the  Leadership  School.  I  am  glad  there  are 
people  concerned  enough  to  try  to  build  better,  more 
open-minded,  and  more  aware  leaders.  I  hope,  in  someway,  be  it 
great  or  small,  I  take  what  I  learned  this  summer  and  help  people 
understand  themselves  and  others. 

The  program  was  highly  successful,  and  I  hope  you  continue 
to  have  it  in  years  to  come.  I  feel  everyone  left  July  21  as  a  better 
person  and  a  better  leader. 

"Life  is  like  a  bank  account.  You  only  get  back  what  you  put 
in.  Experience  is  the  interest."  I  plan  on  getting  a  lot  of  interest 
back  in  my  lifetime,  and  I  think  all  the  students  who  attended  the 
Leadership  School  will,  too. 

Delores  Hammer 

Enka  High  School 

Buncombe  County 


Working  12  months  out  of  the  year  is  no  new  thing  for  most 
public  school  principals.  What  is  new,  however,  is  that  effective 
July  1,  1972,  approximately  81  percent  of  North  Carolina's 
principals  are  being  paid  for  their  12  months  of  work. 

"Unfortunately,"  says  George  Kahdy,  Deputy  Assistant 
Superintendent  for  Program  Services  with  the  State  education 
agency  and  former  principal  himself,  "most  principals  have 
always  had  to  work  year  around  to  do  a  good  job;  they  just 
haven't  been  paid  for  that  work  in  the  past."  When  the  fiscal  year 
began,  1,51 5  of  the  State's  public  school  principals  (those  having  1 5 
or  more  State-allotted  teachers)  began  their  first  full  year  of  salaried 
work. 

"Principals'  salaries  have  been  determined  in  the  past  by  a 
confusing  formula  based  on  experience  and  the  number  of 
teachers  in  their  schools,  ranging  from  10/4  months  salary  for 
those  with  the  fewest  teachers  to  11%  months  salary  for  those 
with  the  most  (usually  high  schools),"  according  to  Robert  Mohn, 
Salary  Certification  Accountant  for  the  State  education  agency. 
"Under  the  new  system,  a  principal's  salary  will  still  be  based  on 
experience  and  number  of  teachers  he  supervises,  but  only  19%  of 
the  State's  principals  will  remain  on  a  10%  months  salary.  It  will 
not  only  mean  a  raise  for  most  principals,"  says  Mohn,  "but  also 
a  much  less  confusing  formula  for  determining  their  salaries." 

They  will  get  the  same  number  of  holidays  (although  dates  of 
holidays  may  vary  according  to  local  school  board  policies), 
vacation,  and  sick  leave,"  says  Mohn,  "with  one  exception. 
Vacation  time  cannot  be  accumlated  and  carried  over  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  next."  Mohn  explained  that  this  is  because  the 
State  is  footing  the  entire  bill  for  the  extra  salaries  and  the 
allocation  of  funds  must  be  re-evaluated  each  year  and 
re-negotiated  with  the  General  Assembly  every  two  years. 


TORN  UPTEXTBOOKS  INDIVIDUALIZE  INSTRUCTION 

Talk  of  "individualizing"  school  work  has  been  around  a  long 
time.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  talk  and  doing. 

During  the  summer  of  1971,  Principal  James  Mathis  and  four 
of  the  five  fifth  grade  teachers  at  the  Granite  Quarry  School 
attended  a  week-long  course  in  teaching  math  at  Appalachian 
State  University  and  "got  really  interested."  "LET'S,"  they  said, 
"do  something  about  it." 

But  buying  the  materials  to  individualize  the  program  meant 
$10  per  child.  That  meant  an  immediate  outlay  of  $1,500  for  one 
subject  in  one  grade.  As  Principal  Mathis  said,  "That  was  just 
beyond  us."  So,  the  Granite  Quarry  teachers  decided  to  make  their 
own  "individualized"  math  program. 

After  getting  special  permission  to  divide  textbooks  into 
bite-sized  pieces,  the  school  P.  T.  A.  furnished  funds  to  buy  18 
math  books  ranging  from  grade  two  through  eight  for  this 
purpose.  With  each  regular  textbook  divided  into  sections,  this 
meant  that  13  children  could  conceivably  use  one  book  at  the 
same  time  without  getting  in  each  other's  way. 

It  meant  real  dedication  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  a  lot  of 
extra  work.  But  how  rewarding  it  was  when  they  saw  those  sixth 
grade  children  so  enthusiatic  and  having  so  much  fun! 
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shoot 
north  Carolina 


Do  your  students  want  to  shoot  the  mountains,  or  the  shore,  or  something  in  between? 

They  can  shoot  their  town,  or  their  favorite  place,  or  something  historical,  or  something  interesting,  or  famous,  or  nice 
They  can  shoot  anything  about  North  Carolina-but  on  color  slides— and  make  an  audio  tape  to  go  with  the  slides. 
Then  send  us  the  finished  shots,  and  we'll  broadcast  them  on  University  Television  during  the  1972-73  school  year. 
Interested?  Send  us  the  coupon.  We'll  send  you  all  the  details. 

Television  Services  /  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  /  Raleigh,  IM.  C.  27602 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  copies  each  school  receives  is  based  on  75 
percent  of  that  school's  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
magazine  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 


From  the 
State  Superintendent 


Assistant  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Shuping  of  Burke  County 
Schools,  State  Superintendent  Craig  Phillips,  Superintendent 
Charles  A.  Weaver  of  Burke  County  Schools,  and  Walter  Boone 
of  Valdese  take  a  look  at  Freedom  High  School  in  Burke  County. 


North  Carolina  may  very  well  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  major 
educational  breakthrough.  Next  year,  1973,  just  may  be  the  time 
span  when  the  greatest  educational  strides  in  this  century  begin. 
Developments  of  the  last  few  months  indicate  that  the  most  pro- 
gressive steps  in  advancing  what  some  call  "quality  education" 
may  be  just  around  the  corner. 

During  the  past  year  almost  all  of  the  hundreds  of  candidates 
representing  all  shades  of  political  thinking  were  unanimous  in 
their  pledges  to  "do  more  for  public  education."  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  new  General  Assembly  have  indicated  that  public 
education  may  be  the  key  issue  during  the  months  of  deliberation 
on  goals  for  the  people  of  the  State.  Successful  candidates,  as  well 
as  recent  surveys,  indicate  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens 
have  said  they  want  the  best  possible  public  education  for  the  1 
1/4  million  youngsters  who  pass  through  our  152  school  systems 
every  year. 

In  addition,  the  financial  leaders  of  the  State  report  that 
unappropriated  funds  during  the  current  biennium  may  reach  in 
excess  of  $200  million.  As  the  competition  for  upgrading 
priorities  is  presented  to  the  decision  makers,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  voices  of  public  education  be  heard. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  already  responded  to  this 
obvious  public  call  to  upgrade  all  phases  of  North  Carolina's 


public  education.  The  Board  has  prepared  a  comprehensive 
program  which  lists  the  needs  of  this  complex  endeavor  from  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  administrating,  through  necessary  food 
service  requirements;  transportation  needs;  upgrading  research 
and  development;  more  support  for  maintenance  and  operation, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  hundreds  of  details  in  operating  our  system. 

This  program  is  reflected  in  a  budget,  already  submitted  to  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission,  and  their  recommendations  will  be 
presented  to  the  1973  General  Assembly  early  in  the  session.  This 
educational  program  was  prepared  by  thousands  of  people,  who 
have  voiced  to  the  State  Board  over  the  past  two  years  what  they 
think  this  program  should  be. 

Teachers,  students,  parents,  laymen,  businessmen,  and  board 
members  were  consulted  so  that  a  realistic,  practical  approach  to 
the  problems  and  needs  can  be  made.  Long  hours  were  spent  in 
discussion,  considerable  thought,  exhaustive  study,  and  yes--some 
agruments--in  the  preparation  of  this  thick  document. 

The  requests  for  programs  are  designed  to  assist  every  child 
entrausted  to  our  care.  Out  of  all  of  this  preparation  the  State 
Board  has  prepared  a  program,  which  calls  for  $307  million  new 
dollars,  in  37  different  priorities. 

This  request  really  has  four  basic  areas.  The  budget  attempts 
to  deal  with: 

(1)  People,  those  thousands  who  teach  and  work  in  our 
schools. 

(2)  Programs,  which  includes  upgrading  occupational 
education,  early  childhood,  additional  instruction 
personnel,  reducing  class  size,  special  education,  and 
many  others. 

(3)  Operation,  additional  State  responsibility  in  the  con- 
tinuing rising  costs  of  simply  operating  and  maintaining 
our  2,000  schools  and  152  school  units. 

(4)  Management,  a  continuing  of  the  policy  of  doing  our  very 
best  to  constantly  upgrade  the  development  of  all  of 
those  who  teach  and  work  with  children. 

Every  one  of  these  hundreds  of  items  listed  in  this  request  is 
designed  to  help  every  child  classroom  have  a  meaningful  ex- 
perience every  school  day.  Those  of  us  who  helped  prepare  this 
budget  feel  that  it  is  probably  the  best  comprehensive  budgets  for 
education  ever  prepared  in  this  State. 

All  is  in  readiness,  we  think,  for  this  breakthrough  just  around 
the  corner.  If  the  thousands  of  people,  from  all  areas  of  activity, 
really  mean  what  they  say  they  mean-then  this  breakthrough  will 
occur  for  the  thousands  of  youngsters  already  in  our  schools  and 
the  millions  yet  to  come. 


What  is  Ready? Set. . .  Go?  First,  it 
is  more.  More  than  an  educational  tele- 
vision program,  more  than  the  compre- 
hensive teacher's  manuals  used  with 
the  program,  more  than  a  new  concept 
of  basic  movement,  more  than  a  co- 
operative program  of  two  divisions  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, more  than  a  series  of  work- 
shops for  elementary  teachers,  more 
than  one  hour  of  renewal  credit. 

It  is  all  of  this,  but  somehow  it's 
more.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
more  was  expressed  by  a  six-year-old 
when  she  said,  "Doing  things  like  this 
makes  me  feel  happy." 

To  the  students  of  this  State, 
Ready? Set .. .  Go.'h: 

"Gee,  I  didn't  know  I  could  do 

it." 
"I  like  this  program  because  it's 

freedom." 
"It  lets  me  be  me." 
"The  time  was  too  short." 
"We  have  to  think." 
"I  hate  to  miss  school  because 

of  the  program." 
"I  do  the  program  for  my  par- 
ents at  night." 
To  teachers,  it  is: 

"Improved  self-discipline  and 

group  discipline." 
"Every  child  participates.  No  one 

has  to  wait  turns." 
"Joy  in  learning." 
"Creativity,  freedom  in  a  great 
variety  of  movement  situa- 
tions." 
"Improved  coordination  and 

balance." 
"I  think  it  is  probably  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me  in  physical  education." 
To  instructional  supervisors,  it  is: 
"In  many  instances,  the  help 
given  teachers  direction  in 
providing  a  meaningful  phy- 
sical education  program  where 
only  a  semblance  had  existed." 
"It  is  truly  the  greatest  break- 
through for  physical  education 
I've  ever  experienced  and/or 
observed." 
Ready?  Set .  .  .  Go!  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  television  can  be  a 
crucial  element  in  initiating  and  sus- 
taining better  instruction.  The  series  is 
a  State  and  national  effort  to  improve 
physical  education. 

A  leading  physical  education  expert, 
Dr.  Kate  R.  Barrett,  associate  pro- 
fessor at  UNC-Greensboro  is  co-author 
of  the  teacher's  manual.  The  Ready? 
Set .  .  .  Go!  series  stresses  basic  move- 
ment and  self-discovery  as  alternatives 
to  the  traditional  content  and  method. 
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by  Karl  Stauber,  student  intern  with  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


It  encourages  the  child  to  find  out 
what  his  body  can  do,  where  it  can 
move,  and  how  the  elements  of  time 
and  force  affect  its  motion.  Basic 
movement  provides  a  foundation  for 
effective  body  control  that  will  help 
the  child  later  in  competitive  games 
and  other  sports,  in  dancing,  and  in 
meeting  the  physical  demands  of  adult 
life. 

Ready?  Set . . .  Go!  also  engages  the 
child  in  intellectual  processes:  problem 
solving,  inquiry,  and  the  learning  of 
concepts.  It  emphasizes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  child  as  he  gets 


satisfaction  from  accomplishing  tasks 
he  has  set  for  himself  and  from  de- 
vising effective  patterns  of  movement. 

By  combining  the  aims  of  physical 
control  and  mental  alertness,  the  series 
helps  to  realize  that  ancient  goal  of 
educators:  a  healthy  mind  in  a  heathy 
body. 

The  series  itself,  attempts  to  do  four 
major  things:  reflect  current  trends  in 
physical  education  for  the  elementary 
school  child,  provide  a  foundation  for 
body  control  that  will  help  the  child  in 
later  life;  use  problem-solving  as  the 
predominant   teaching    method;   and 


provide  continuing  in-service  educa- 
tion in  basic  movement  for  the  class- 
room teachers. 

It  is  composed  of  two  parts  for  dif- 
ferent age  groups.  North  Carolina  is 
presently  receiving  Part  One.  Each 
part  is  composed  of  thirty  20-minute 
programs  for  the  classroom,  four  in- 
service  programs  for  the  teachers,  a 
teacher's  manual,  and  a  series  of  re- 
gional utilization  workshops.  North 
Carolina's  workshops  have  drawn 
national  attention  from  National  In- 
structional Television  Center,  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  program. 

During  1971-72  378  elementary 
teachers  in  the  State  attended  one  of 
six  regional  workshops.  For  their  at- 
tendance at  the  workshops,  the  teach- 
ers received  one  hour  of  renewal  cre- 
dit. This  was  only  one  of  the  many 
benefits,  though.  These  378  teachers 
helped  to  train  other  teachers  until 
over  900  teachers  and  more  than 
26,000  students  were  involved  in 
Ready?  Set  .  .  .  Go!  in  the  State  in 
1971. 

From  the  program,  the  State  has 
developed  a  growing  group  of  indivi- 
duals from  colleges  and  schools  on  the 
regional  level  that  can  and  do  run  local 
workshops  in  elementary  education.  In 
the  opinion  of  Norman  Leafe,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Health,  Safety,  Civil 
Defense,  and  Physical  Education  for 
the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, "if  any  one  deserves  the 
credit  for  the  great  success  that  this 
program  has  had  in  North  Carolina,  it 
is  the  regional  people-college  profes- 
sors, physical  education  supervisors 
from  local  school  units,  teachers  of 
elementary  physical  education,  and 
some  highly  skilled  classroom  teachers. 
They  have  provided  the  State  with  a 
group  of  trainers.  They  have  helped  to 
increase  the  physical  education  com- 
petency of  elementary  teachers.  With 
the  help  of  these  people,  this  series  is 
having  long-range  benefits  to  the 
teachers  and  children  of  the  State." 

For  Reta  Richardson,  chief  consul- 
tant for  television  services  for  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ready?  Set  .  .  Go!  is  an  ex- 
emplary project,  combining  the  work 
of  television  and  physical  education 
people,  to  produce  a  State-wide  pro- 
gram that  is  helping  to  change  the 
teaching  of  physical  education  in  the 
elementary  classroom.  "This  is  the 
best  positive  example  I  have  seen  of 
television  as  a  change  agent,"  she  says. 

Ready?  Set  .  .  .  Go!  is  change. 
Change  for  teachers  and  for  students. 
Change  for  the  better. 


GETTIN 


"Joan  has  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
making  her  letters  correctly  .  .  .  and  I 
noticed  last  week  when  the  class  was 
drawing  that  she  also  had  trouble 
tracing  the  animal  pictures  she  was 
working  with. " 

"Have  you  noticed  her  having  this  dif- 
ficulty before?" 

"Yes,  I  have  recorded  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  by  her  name  on  the 
Key  Chart.  That's  why  I  asked  you  to 
come  by  today  to  talk  about  her  pro- 
blems." 

"Were  you  able  to  get  any  ideas  to 
help  Joan  from  the  resource  materials 
listed  on  the  Key  Chart?" 

"I  have  tried  suggestions  from  the  re- 
source guides  .  .  .  but  I  was  wondering 
if  someone  from  your  staff  could  work 
more  closely  with  Joan.  I  feel  that  she 
needs  some  activities  to  work  on  that 
are  tailored  more  specifically  to  her 
needs. " 

The  above  conversation  is  similar  to 
many  such  conversations  that  take 
place  daily  between  teachers  in  the 
Stanly  County  and  Albemarle  City 
schools  and  staff  members  of  the 
"Learning  Abilities  Development"  pro- 
ject now  in  its  second  year  of  funding 
under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  chart  the  two  speakers  refer  to 
is  one  of  numerous  resources  devel- 
oped by  Project  LAD  staff  members  to 
help  teachers  detect  learning  problems 
in  their  first,  second,  and  third  graders 
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and  to  find  ways  of  dealing  with  these 
problems. 

The  Key  Chart  has  become  an  im- 
portant aid  to  the  teachers.  On  one 
side,  the  chart  lists  fifty-eight  charac- 
teristics which,  if  observed  repeatedly 
in  a  child's  behavior,  may  indicate  a 
learning  difficulty.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  chart  includes  books  and  page 
numbers  where  a  teacher  can  look  for 
suggestions  of  activities  to  use  with  a 
child  in  overcoming  the  problem. 

"Keeping  the  Key  Chart  is  the  ini- 
tial step  in  helping  teachers  detect 
learning  problems  in  their  students," 
according  to  Betty  Brown,  one  of 
three  Resource  Consultants  for  Project 
LAD.  "When  a  teacher  observes  that  a 
child  is  unable  to  copy  letters,  for  ex- 
ample, she  can  turn  to  her  chart, 
which  she  usually  keeps  on  a  wall  in 
her  classroom,  and  place  a  mark 
against  that  behavior  in  the  column 
under  the  child's  name.  Thus,  she  has  a 
record  of  the  number  of  times  a  child 
has  difficulty  with  a  particular  pro- 
blem." 

"We  operate  under  the  basic  as- 
sumption that  the  teacher,  next  to  the 
child,  knows  best  what  that  child 
needs  and  how  to  meet  those  needs," 
says  William  Seaver,  director  of  the 
project.  "The  teacher  is  working  with 
the  child  daily  in  a  variety  of  learning 
situations  and  is  in  the  best  position  to 
observe  the  child  and  to  pinpoint  his 
ability  needs.  She  can  also  best  effect 
the  transfer  from  'special'  develop- 
mental work  to  regular  academic  acti- 
vities." 


If  a  teacher  determines  that  a  child 
is  experiencing  continued  difficulty, 
she  simply  pierces  through  the  Key 
Chart  with  a  straight  pin  at  the  point 
where  she  had  recorded  the  child's  dif- 
ficulty. At  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  reverse  side  are  page  numbers  in 
resource  books  on  the  learning  ability 
concerned.  The  teacher  can  then  con- 
sult her  professional  library  and  find 
suggestions,  methods,  materials,  and 
equipment  to  use  with  the  child.  Or 
she  may  call  in  a  Resource  Consultant 
from  Project  LAD  to  discuss  other 
ideas  not  mentioned  in  the  books. 

The  first  task  of  the  LAD  staff  is  to 
arrange  a  meeting  with  the  child. 
"Usually  the  Resource  Consultant 
meets  with  the  child  and  watches  him 
practice  the  ability  he  is  having  diffi- 
culty with.  During  the  initial  meeting, 
it  is  most  important  to  record  both  the 
correct  and  incorrect  responses  of  the 
child,"  says  Ann  Underwood,  also  a 
Resource  Consultant  for  the  project. 
"This  is  our  record  for  comparison  as 
the  child  improves.  If  he  does  not  im- 
prove with  an  activity  we  have  sug- 
gested, we  have  to  change  it  to  suit  his 
particular  needs." 

When  the  teacher  and  LAD  Re- 
source Consultant  decide  on  the  ap- 
propriate activity  to  help  a  child 
develop  the  ability  he  is  having  diffi- 
culty with,  the  teacher  schedules  a  cer- 
tain part  of  each  week  to  work  with 
the  child  or  to  have  a  LAD  Resource 
Assistant  come  in  to  guide  the  child's 
activity. 


A  BETTER  START 


As  the  basic  ability  develops, 
whoever  works  with  the  child  contin- 
ues to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  both 
correct  and  incorrect  responses. 

"Within  a  few  days  the  child's 
behavior  chart  will  tell  us  whether  his 
ability  is  developing  adequately,"  says 
Mrs.  Brown.  "If  not,  he  may  need  dif- 
ferent activities  and  we  must  revise  his 
program  until  he  can  successfully 
demonstrate  the  desired  ability.  The 
child  will  usually  show  improvement 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time  if  we 
have  prescribed  the  right  program." 

The  LAD  staff  keeps  a  continuous 
record  on  the  development  of  each 
child  they  work  with.  The  teacher  or 
Resource  Assistant  keeps  accurate 
counts  of  correct  and  incorrect  re- 
sponses when  working  with  a  child. 
That  record  is  transferred  to  a  be- 
havior chart  at  the  LAD  center  which 
illustrates,  the  child's  improvement.  If 
the  line  on  the  graph  goes  steadily  up- 
ward, the  indication  is  that  the  child  is 
improving. 

"The  behavior  charts  help  us  gain 
real  insight  into  a  child's  problem," 
says  Miss  Underwood.  "For  example, 
if  a  child's  chart  begins  low  at  the 
beginning  of  each  week  and  rises  by 
the  end,  and  this  happens  over  and 
over,  there  must  be  a  problem  at  home 
that  affects  the  child's  learning.  In 
such  a  case,  the  teacher  may  need  to 
visit  the  home  to  find  out  the  real  pro- 
blem." 

Since  each  child  is  unique  and  has 
distinctly  different  problems,  both 
teachers  and  LAD  staff  members  are 
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kept  on  their  toes  developing  new 
ways  to  "reach"  children  who  have 
learning  difficulties.  Although  the  pro- 
ject center  has  an  entire  wall  full  of 
resource  materials  to  use  in  ability 
development,  Resource  Consultants 
and  Assistants  spend  much  of  their 
time  planning  and  making  materials 
for  particular  children  to  use. 

For  the  child  who  had  difficulty  as- 
sociating sounds  with  letters  and  num- 
bers, the  staff  came  up  with  an  activity 
especially  tailored  to  his  need.  Letters 
and  numbers  made  of  felt  were  flued 
to  language  master  cards.  The  child 
could  feel  the  letter  or  number,  then 
put  the  card  into  the  language  master 
and  hear  it  pronounced. 

"I  think  teachers  themselves  are 
doing  more  creating  since  they  have 
seen  individualized  teaching  work  with 
only  a  little  extra  time  and  effort," 
says  Mrs.  Brown.  "The  new  methods 
or  materials  that  a  teacher  creates  to 
reach  one  specific  child  may  not  be 
appropriate  for  any  other  child  in  .the 
class,  but  it  may  mean  the  difference 
in  his  ability  to  learn  for  the  rest  of  his 
life." 

Teachers  are  delighted  to  have  the 
aid  of  the  LAD  staff.  "In  the  past,  a 
lot  of  teachers  have  not  known  what 
kinds  of  problems  to  look  for  in 
children;  they  haven't  had  any  gui- 
dance in  dealing  with  problems  when 
they  knew  they  existed,"  says  Seaver. 
Resource  Consultants  agree  that,  since 
Project  LAD  has  come  about,  teachers 
have  become  more  aware  of  their  stu- 
dents and  of  the  often  obscure  char- 


acteristics that  indicate  a  develop- 
mental problem.  "Something  as  simple 
as  being  continuously  tardy  to  class 
can  have  implications  for  the  well- 
informed  teacher,"  he  added. 

The  problems  children  can  have  are 
quite  numerous.  They  can  be  some- 
thing as  obvious  as  poor  coordination 
when  a  child  has  difficulty  walking 
straight  or  sitting  correctly  in  a  desk. 
Or  the  problems  can  be  perceptual  as 
when  a  child  cannot  write  legibly  or 
understand  sounds  or  spoken  words. 
Some  children  can't  say  back  in  se- 
quence what  they  hear  ...  or  can't 
remember  what  they've  seen  ...  or 
can't  tell  differences  visually  .  .  or 
can't  say  words  properly  ...  the  list 
goes  on. 

"We  don't  consider  a  child's  pro- 
blems as  disabilities,"  says  Project 
Director  Seaver.  "We  feel  that  every 
child  has  the  ability-we  must  develop 
it  to  the  fullest." 

And  this  philosophy  is  evidenced  in 
Seaver's  first  act  after  becoming  pro- 
ject director.  The  original  proposal 
focused  on  learning  disabilities,  a 
popular  educational  term.  He  and  his 
staff  changed  the  project  name  to 
"Learning  Ability  Development"  to 
emphasize  the  positive. 

"In  very  subtle  ways,  negative  con- 
notations are  transmitted  from  the 
printed  word  cfoabilities,"  he  says. 
"We  look  at  what  the  child  is  doing 
and  what  the  child  can  do  and  then 
proceed  to  help  develop  his  abilities  to 
do  better  those  things  which  society 
may  expect  or  require."  (LG) 


SICK  LEAVE  AND  SUBSTITUTE 

TEACHER  REGULATIONS 

The  following  sick  leave  and  substitute  teacher  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  November  2, 1972: 


SICK    LEAVE   REGULATIONS 
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SECTION  I.  DEFINITION:  The  term  "teacher"  as  used  herein 
includes  all  teachers-academic,  special,  and  vocational--and  all 
principals  and  supervisors.  (Non-teaching  principals  and  super- 
visors, while  not  included  in  the  regular  Substitute  Teacher  Regu- 
lations, are  included  in  the  Sick  Leave  Regulations  due  to  the 
possibility  of  their  changing  from  a  supervisor's  or  principal's 
position  to  a  teaching  position.)  These  regulations  apply  to  the 
full  term  of  employment  of  personnel  affected  by  the  Regu- 
lations. 

SECTION  II.  SICK  LEA  VE  MA  Y  BE  GRANTED  FOR: 
A. Illness  or  injury  which  prevents  an  employee  from  performing 
his  usual  duties. 

B.  A  contagious  disease  in  the  employee's  immediate  family  when 
it  is  necessary  for  the  employee  to  be  quarantined. 

C.  Death  in  the  immediate  family.  Immediate  family  is  defined  as 
wife,  husband,  mother,  father,  brother,  sister,  son,  daughter, 
mother-in-law,  father-in-law,  son-in-law,  daughter-in-law, 
brother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  grandmother,  grandfather, 
grandson,  granddaughter,  stepmother,  stepfather.  Leave  for 
this  purpose  must  not  exceed  two  days  on  any  one  occasion. 

D.  Actual  period  of  temporary  disability  caused  by  or  contributed 
to  by  pregnancy  or  childbirth  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other 
temporary  disabilities.  (See  MATERNITY  LEAVE  -  SECTION 
XI). 

SECTION  III.  SICK  LEAVE 
SHALL  NOT  BE  GRANTED  FOR: 

A.  Illness  of  a  member  of  the  employee's  immediate  family  except 
as  covered  under  Section  II  -  B  above. 

B.  Maternity  Leave  purposes  except  as  provided  under  SECTION 
ll-D  above  and  SECTION  XI. 

C.  Any  other  type  of  leave  not  set  forth  in  SECTION  II  above. 

SECTION  IV.  LEAVE  CHARGES:  The  minimum  sick  leave 
time  which  may  be  taken  and  paid  for  is  one-half  day  in  any  given 
workday. 

SECTION  V  METHOD  FOR  CALCULATING  SICK  LEAVE: 
The  table  shown  shall  be  used  to  calculate  sick  leave: 


Number  of  Months 

Regularly  Scheduled 

Number  of  Days 

to  Work  Each  Year 

Earned  Each  Month 

9.35 

.5348 

10 

.5000 

10.50 

.4762 

11 

.4545 

11.25 

.4444 

12 

.4167 

Part-time  teachers  employed  for  50%  or  more  of  full-time 
employment  may  earn  and  use  sick  leave  equated  to  their  per- 
centage of  employment.  These  teachers  may  also  use  sick  leave 
they  might  have  accumulated  while  teaching  full-time  in  prior 
years. 

SECTION  VI.  SICK  LEAVE  IS  ACCUMULATIVE  INDEFI- 
NITELY AND  IS  TRANSFERABLE  between  administrative 
units. 

SECTION  VII.  SICK  LEAVE  LIMITATIONS  FOR  NEW 
TEACHERS:  New  teachers  may  have  advanced  to  their  credit 
upon  entry-on-duty  sick  leave  in  an  amount  equaling  the  number 
of  days  which  they  would  earn  from  their  date  of  entry-on-duty 
through  the  end  of  that  school  year.  The  decision  to  grant  a 
teacher  sick  leave  in  excess  of  that  earned  will  be  an  administrative 
one  for  which  the  superintendent  of  the  administrative  unit  must 
assume  full  responsibility. 

SECTION  VIII.  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SICK  LEA  VE:  Teachers 
may  have  advanced  to  their  credit  on  the  beginning  date  of  school 
of  each  year  five  days  sick  leave.  In  no  instance,  shall  a  teacher  be 
advanced  more  sick  leave  than  she  can  earn  during  the  current 
school  year.  The  decision  to  grant  sick  leave  within  these  defined 
limits  will  be  considered  an  administrative  one  for  which  the 
superintendent  of  the  administrative  unit  must  assume  full 
responsibility. 

SECTION  IX.  DOCTOR'S  CERTIFICA TE: 

A.  Except  in  cases  where  sick  leave  is  provided  for  the  actual 


period  of  temporary  disability  caused  by  or  contributed  to  by 
pregnancy  or  childbirth,  it  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Administrative  Unit  to  determine 
whether  Doctors'  Certificates  shall  be  required  and  under  what 
conditions  they  shall  be  required.  The  Superintendent  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  application  of  this  ruling  to  the  end  that 
there  will  be  no  abuse  of  sick  leave  privileges. 
B.  In  cases  where  sick  leave  is  provided  for  the  actual  period  of 
temporary  disability  caused  by  or  contributed  to  by  pregnancy 
or  childbirth,  the  teacher  is  required  to  obtain  from  her 
attending  physician  a  prescribed  form,  for  the  period  of  tem- 
porary disability. 

SECTION  X.  REP  A  YMENT  FOR  EXCESSIVE  SICK  LEA  VE: 
Should  the  teacher  separate  from  service  before  she  has  earned  all 
of  the  sick  leave  taken,  deductions  must  be  made  from  her  final 
salary  check  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

SECTION  XI.  MA  TERNITY  LEA  VE: 

A.The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972  makes  very 
significant  amendments  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In 
accordance  with  Title  Vll's  policy  on  equal  employment 
opportunity,  female  employees  shall  not  be  penalized  in  their 
condition  of  employment  because  they  require  time  away  from 
work  caused  by  or  contributed  to  by  pregnancy,  miscarriage, 
abortion,  childbirth,  and  recovery. 

1.  Administrative  Responsibility: 

Maternity  Leave,  normally  not  to  exceed  six  months,  shall 
be  granted  teachers.  Limitation  of  employment  before  child- 
birth is  prohibited;  therefore,  each  school  administrative 
unit  shall  be  responsible  for  determining,  in  consultation 
with  the  teacher  and  upon  advice  she  has  received  from  her 
physician,  how  far  into  pregnancy  she  may  continue  to  work 
before  going  on  leave.  Her  return  to  work  should  be  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  depending  upon  the  advice  of  her 
physician.  Leave  may  be  extended  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Education,  based  on  medical  certification.  Reinstatement  to 
a  teaching  position  of  like  pay  must  be  made  upon  the  em- 
ployee's return  to  work  unless  the  employee  is  dismissed  or 
her  contract  is  not  renewed  for  reasons  other  than  preg- 
nancy as  provided  for  in  General  Statutes  1 15-142. 

2.  Teacher's  Responsibility: 

The  teacher  shall  apply  in  writing  to  her  principal  for  leave. 
She  is  obligated  to  return  to  duty  within  or  at  the  end  of  the 


time  determined  appropriate.  If  she  finds  she  will  not  return 
to  work,  she  should  notify  the  school  principal  immediately. 
Failure  to  report  at  the  expiration  of  a  leave  of  absence, 
unless  an  extension  has  been  requested  and  granted,  may  be 
considered  a  resignation. 

3.  Use  of  Leave: 

(a)  Leave  Without  Pay  -  Normally  a  teacher  desires  to  be 
on  leave  from  work  prior  to  the  time  of  actual  dis- 
ability and  also  after  the  time  of  actual  disability. 
Leave  without  pay  is  to  be  provided  for  the  time 
before  the  employee  is  disabled  and  the  period  of 
time  after  the  disability  ends  but  before  returning  to 
work. 

(b)  Sick  Leave  -  Accumulated  sick  leave  is  provided  for 
the  actual  period  of  temporary  disability  caused  by  or 
contributed  to  by  pregnancy  or  childbirth  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  other  temporary  disabilities.  Since  there 
is  no  certainty  as  to  when  disability  actually  begins 
and  ends,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  period  of 
disability  in  order  that  the  employee  may  realize  the 
benefits  of  both  leave  without  pay  and  leave  with  pay 
for  the  period  of  disability.  Therefore,  the  teacher  is 
required  to  obtain  from  her  attending  physician,  on  a 
prescribed  form,  the  period  of  temporary  disability. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  sick  leave  with  pay  for  the 
actual  period  of  temporary  disability  caused  by  or 
contributed  to  by  pregnancy  or  childbirth,  the  tem- 
porary disability  must  occur  during  the  work  period 
of  employment.  In  the  event  a  portion  of  the  tem- 
porary disability  extends  beyond  the  work  period  for 
which  a  teacher  is  employed,  that  teacher  will  be  paid 
only  that  portion  of  temporary  disability  occurring 
within  the  work  period. 

SECTION  XII.  REINSTATEMENT  OF  ACCUMULATED 
SICK  LEAVE:  A  former  teacher  shall  be  recredited  with  all  of 
the  sick  leave  that  has  been  accumulated  up  to  the  time  of  separa- 
tion provided  that  the  teacher  starts  back  to  work  as  a  teacher 
within  thirty  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  separation. 

SECTION  XIII.  The  Controller's  office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  establish  procedures  and  design  the  forms 
necessary  for  reporting  and  accounting  for  sick  leave. 


SUBSTITUTE   TEACHER    REGULATIONS 


SECTION  I.  DEFINITION:  The  term  "teacher"  as  used  herein 
includes  all  teachers-academic,  special,  and  vocational-and  all 
principals  who  regularly  teach  one  or  more  classes.  (Substitute 
Teacher  Regulations  are  not  applicable  to  non-teaching  principals, 
provided  absences  incurred  are  approved  by  the  superintendent 
and  come  within  Section  VI  of  these  Regulations.)  These  regu- 
lations apply  to  the  full  term  of  employment  of  personnel 
affected  by  the  Regulations. 

SECTION  II.  APPROVAL  OF  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS:  All 
substitute  teachers  shall  be  approved  in  accordance  with  regula- 


tions of  the  County  or  City  Board  of  Education. 

SECTION  III.  MINIMUM  TIME  OF  ABSENCES:  The 
minimum  time  that  a  regular  teacher  is  charged  for  any  absence 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  day,  nor  less  than  one  day  if  an 
excess  of  one-half  day  leave  is  taken. 

SECTION  IV.  SALARY  AND  METHOD  OF  PAYMENT  OF 
SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS:  The  salary  of  a  substitute  teacher 
shall  be  $7.50  when  the  regular  teacher  is  charged  for  an  absence 
of  one-half  day  and  $15.00  when  the  regular  teacher  is  charged 
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for  an  absence  of  one  day.  Where  a  substitute  teacher  is  employed 
when  a  regular  teacher  is  absent,  a  monthly  salary  check  shall  be 
issued  to  each  substitute  teacher  in  his  or  her  own  name  in  like 
manner  as  provided  for  regular  teachers. 

SECTION  V.  INFORMATION  ON  MONTHLY  PAYROLL:  A 
monthly  payroll  prepared  and  signed  by  the  principal  and  chair- 
man of  the  local  school  committee,  shall  be  filed  with  the  super- 
intendent of  the  administrative  unit  for  each  school  on  forms 
prepared  or  approved  by  the  Controller,  said  forms  to  include  (1) 
budget  position  number,  (2)  names  of  regular  principal  and 
teachers,  (3)  code  classification  of  position,  (4)  grade  or  subject 
taught,  (5)  number  of  days  taught,  (6)  school  month  in  which 
absence  occurred,  (7)  reason  for  absence  with  pay  and  number  of 
days  with  and  without  a  substitute  and  dates  thereof,  (8)  number 
of  days  absent  without  pay  and  number  of  such  days  with  and 
without  substitute  and  dates  thereof. 

Where  a  substitute  is  provided  and  employed  in  lieu  of  a  regu- 
lar teacher,  the  above  monthly  payroll  sheet,  filed  with  the  super- 
intendent of  the  administrative  unit  by  the  principal,  shall  show 
(1)  budget  position  number  of  regular  teacher,  (2)  name  of 
regular  teacher,  (3)  name  of  substitute  teacher,  (4)  number  of 
days  taught  by  substitute  teacher  and  dates  of  same. 

SECTION  VI.  ABSENCE  WITH  PA  Y:  Regular  teachers  shall  be 
allowed  to  receive  pay  during  absence  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section: 

Reason:  (SL)  Sick  Leave  for  reasons  defined  in  the  Sick 
Leave  Regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  effective  on  November  2,  1972. 
Time  allowed  for  absences  due  to  Sick  Leave 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  Sick  Leave  Regula- 
tions. Regular  teachers  absent  for  reason  "SL" 
shall  receive  full  salary. 

Reason:  (a)  Personal  illness  in  excess  of  Sick  Leave  provi- 
sions. (This  includes  disability  caused  by  or 
contributed  to  by  pregnancy  or  childbirth  as  set 
out  under  the  Sick  Leave  Regulations). 

(b)  Illness  of  some  member  of  the  teacher's  im- 
mediate family  which  may  require  the  personal 
attention  of  the  teacher. 

(c)  Death  of  a  near  relative. 

For  absences  due  to  reasons  (a),  (b),  or  (c),  pay 
may  be  allowed  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
administrative  unit  for  one  or  more  days  not 
exceeding  twenty  teaching  days;  and  such 
twenty-day  period  may  be  extended  for  such 
additional  time  as  the  county  or  city  board  of 
education  may  approve,  provided  each  exten- 
sion shall  not  be  in  excess  of  twenty  school 
days.  The  general  regulations  of  the  county  or 
city  board  shall  govern  as  to  the  extension  of 
time  in  the  event  the  twenty-day  period  ends 
between  meetings  of  the  respective  boards  or  in 
case  an  extension  has  not  been  approved  or  dis- 
approved at  a  prior  board  meeting.  Teachers 
absent  for  reasons  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  shall  receive 
full  salary  during  the  days  absent  less  fifteen 
dollars  ($15)  for  each  day  so  absent. 


Reason:  (d)  Attendance  upon  a  professional  meeting  as 
approved  by  the  superintendent  of  the  admin- 
istrative unit. 

Reason:  (e)  Reasons  of  community  responsibility  as  ap- 
proved by  the  superintendent  of  the  administra- 
tive unit  (such  reasons  as  funeral  of  school  child 
or  parent  and  meeting  civic  and  community 
responsibility). 

For  absences  due  to  reasons  (d)  and  (e),  pay 
may  be  allowed  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
administrative  unit  for  a  period  not  exceeding, 
at  one  time  three  days  for  in-state  meetings  or 
five  days  for  out-of-state  meetings  and  not  ex- 
ceeding a  total  of  ten  days  for  the  school  year. 

Teachers  absent  for  reasons  (d)  and  (e)  shall  be 
entitled  to  full  salary  during  the  days  absent 
provided,  at  the  time  of  such  absence,  approval 
has  been  received  from  the  superintendent. 
Proper  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  regular  teacher's  class  work 
during  such  absence  either  by  the  employment 
of  a  substitute  teacher  or  by  making  satis- 
factory arrangement  within  the  school. 

A  substitute  teacher  employed  when  a  teacher 
is  absent  for  reasons  (d)  or  (e)  shall  not  be  paid 
from  State  Funds  unless  the  regular  teacher 
voluntarily  accepts  the  obligation  and  the 
amount  paid  to  the  substitute  teacher  is  de- 
ducted from  the  pay  of  the  regular  teacher. 

Reason:  (f)  Personal  reasons  as  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  principal. 

For  absences  due  to  reason  (f),  pay  may  be 
allowed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  adminis- 
trative unit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  days 
for  the  school  year. 

Teachers  absent  for  reason  (f)  shall  receive  full 
salary  during  the  days  absent  less  fifteen  dollars 
($15)  for  each  day  so  absent. 

Reason:  (g)  Members  of  the  State  Textbook  Commission- 
No  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  salary  of 
a  member  of  the  State  Textbook  Commission 
when  absent  from  school  for  attendance  upon 
commission  meetings  and  authorized  com- 
mittee meetings  or  assignments. 

Reason:  (h)  Teachers  participating  in  the  Advancement 
School  Project-No  deduction  is  to  be  made 
from  the  salary  of  teachers  when  absent  from 
school  as  participating  teachers  in  residence  at 
the  Advancement  School. 

A  substitute  teacher  employed  when  a  regular 
teacher  is  absent  for  reason  (h)  shall  be  paid 
from  local  funds.  Each  administrative  unit 
having  a  regular  teacher  participating  in  this 
program  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Advancement  School  for  reimbursement  of 
local  funds  paid  substitute  teachers. 


Reason:  (i)  Jury  Duty:  No  deduction  is  to  be  made  from 
the  salary  of  teachers  when  absent  from  school 
to  serve  on  a  jury  or  summoned  as  a  witness  for 
Federal  or  State  Government  or  Subdivision 
thereof.  The  teacher  shall  also  be  entitled  to  the 
compensation  or  fees  received  for  jury  duty. 

A  substitute  teacher  employed  when  a  regular 
teacher  is  absent  for  reason  (i)  shall  be  paid 
from  the  budget  under  which  the  regular 
teacher  is  paid.  (State,  Local,  or  Federal). 

Reason:  (j)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
North  Carolina  Advancement  School  and  the 
Governor's  School-No  deduction  is  to  be  made 
from  the  salary  of  a  teacher  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  North  Carolina 
Advancement  School  or  Governor's  School 
when  absent  from  school  for  attendance  upon 
Board  meetings  or  assignments. 

Reason:  (k)  Members  of  the  Professional  Review  Committee 
on  the  Public  School  System  of  North  Caro- 
lina-No deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Professional  Review  Committee  on  the  Public 
School  System  of  North  Carolina  for  atten- 
dance upon  Committee  meetings. 

A  substitute  teacher  employed  when  a  regular 
teacher  is  absent  for  reasons  (j)  and  (k)  shall  be 
paid  from  State  Funds. 

Reason:  (I)  Teachers  participating  in  In-Service  School  Pro- 
jects conducted  by  School  Administrative 
Units-No  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the 
salary  of  teachers  when  absent  upon  assignment 
by  their  superintendent  to  an  In-Service  School 
Project  conducted  by  the  administrative  unit. 
Proper  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  regular  teacher's  class  work  during 
such  absence  either  by  the  employment  of  a 
substitute  teacher  or  by  making  satisfactory 
arrangement  within  the  school. 

A  substitute  teacher  employed  when  a  regular 
teacher  is  absent  for  reason  (1)  shall  be  paid 
from  local  funds. 

Reason:  (m)  Military  Leave:  Leave  with  pay  shall  be  granted 
to  members  of  reserve  components  of  the 
armed  forces  for  certain  short  periods  of  active 
duty  training  and  for  State  military  duty. 

Leave  for  the  purpose  of  mandatory  active  duty 
training  of  the  nature  of  a  summer  encamp- 
ment, maneuver,  or  training  school  shall  be 
limited  to  fifteen  (15)  calendar  days  in  any  one 
school  year. 

Members  of  the  Army  or  Air  National  Guard 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  the  authority  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Governor,  or 
members  receiving  special  duty  assignments  in 
connection  with  summer  encampment,  when 


ordered  by  the  Adjutant  General,  shall  not  be 
restricted  to  the  fifteen  (15)  calendar  days  as 
indicated  above. 

Leave  with  pay  shall  be  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  a  physical  examination  conducted  by  the 
Military. 

These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  involuntary 
draft  or  military  conscription. 

A  substitute  teacher  employed  when  a  regular 
teacher  is  absent  for  reason  (m)  shall  be  paid 
from  the  same  budget  as  the  regular  teacher. 

SECTION  VII.  ABSENCE  WITHOUT  PAY:  Where  a  regular 
teacher  is  absent  for  any  cause  other  than  those  enumerated  in 
Section  VI,  such  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  salary  only 
for  the  actual  number  of  days. 

SECTION  VIII.  VACANCY  IN  TEACHING  POSITION: 

Pay  to  Regular  Vacating  Teacher-ln  case  a  teaching  position  is 
vacated  during  any  current  school  month  by  the  regular 
teacher,  such  teacher  shall  be  entitled  immediately  to  receive  a 
pay  check  covering  the  regular  salary  for  the  actual  days  taught 
during  the  current  month. 

Pay  to  Interim  Teacher-ln  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a  teaching 
position  and  a  new  regular  teacher  is  not  immediately  available 
and  employed  to  fill  such  teaching  position  and  an  interim 
teacher  is  employed  pending  the  filling  of  such  regular  teaching 
position,  such  interim  teacher  (a)  if  serving  for  ten  days  or  less 
shall  be  reported  and  paid  in  like  manner  as  a  substitute 
teacher  or  (b)  if  serving  exceeding  ten  consecutive  days,  such 
interim  teacher  shall  be  paid  for  the  entire  time  taught  on  the 
basis  of  the  interim  teacher's  own  rating  established  through 
the  operating  budget. 

SECTION  IX.  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE:  A  regular  teacher  may 
be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  without  pay  for  such  period  as  may 
be  granted  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  and  in  accor- 
dance with  such  rules  and  regulations  that  may  be  adopted  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  administrative  unit,  and  such  leave  of 
absence  may  be  extended,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations.  In  case  of  leave  of  absence  granted  a  regular  teacher, 
the  name  of  tne  new  regular  teacher  in  such  case  shall  be  listed  on 
the  operating  budget,  and  the  salary  check  for  the  regular  salary 
for  such  teaching  position  shall  be  issued  to  the  new  regular 
teacher  in  accordance  with  such  teacher's  certificate  rating. 

SECTION  X.  LENGTH  OF  ABSENCES:  In  determining  the 
length  of  absences  approved  with  or  without  pay,  due  and  proper 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  pupils 
and  the  teachers. 


Note:  Some  clarification  has  already  been  sent  to  local  school  superinten- 
dent. If  local  teachers  and  administrators  have  questions,  they  should 
direct  them  to  their  superintendents  or  to  Gene  Gausby,  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  for  Personnel  Relations  and  Public  Affairs,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 
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NORTH  CAROLINES 
TEACHER  OFTHE  YEAR 

SARAH  SPIVEY 


HOW  IT  ALL  CAME  ABOUT 


The  search  for  Teacher  for  the  Year 
is  not  a  search  for  the  "best"  teacher. 
Instead  it  is  a  program  to  recognize  a 
teacher  who  exemplifies  the  very  best 
in  teaching.  Originally,  there  were  14 
candidates  for  Teacher  of  the  Year 
honors.  That  list  was  narrowed  to  two 
finalists  following  a  series  of  interviews 
in  Raleigh.  The  other  finalist  was  Mary 
Ann  Oates,  a  Remedial  Reading  teach- 
er at  Southern  Wayne  Senior  High 
School  in  Wayne  County.  Others  nom- 
inated for  Teacher  of  the  Year  were 
Walter  Plemmer,  Jr.  of  North  Edge- 
combe High  School;  Patricia  Fay  Gib- 
son of  Newton-Conover  Junior  High; 
Noah  Cleveland  Harris,  Jr.  of  Northeast 
Junior  High  in  High  Point;  Michael 
Glenn    Hood    of    Buies    Creek    High 


School;  Marjalene  Thomas  of  Central 
Elementary  School  in  Elizabeth  City; 
Judy  Mavin  Gilbert  of  S.  Ray  Lowder 
Elementary  School  in  Lincolnton;  Carl 
Leo  Hill  of  Union  Pines  High  School  in 
Moore  County;  Rudolph  Boone,  Sr.,  of 
Carver  High  School  in  Winston-Salem/ 
Forsyth;  Anne  Brooks  McGougan  of 
Tabor  City  Primary  School;  Mrs. 
Gretchen  Briggs  of  E.  M.  Holt  School 
in  Alamance  County;  Mrs.  Frances 
Ward  Black  of  Concord  Senior  High 
School;  and  Connie  Cathey  of  Claxton 
Elementary  School  in  Asheville. 

The  Teacher  of  the  Year  award  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica  Companies,  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the 
Ladies' Home  Journal. 
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North  Carolina's  Teacher  of  the 
Year  hated  school. 

"My  mother  was  a  teacher,"  says 
Mrs.  Sarah  Spivey,  "and  I  really 
looked  forward  to  going  to  school.  But 
when  I  got  there,  I  didn't  like  it  at 
all." 

Despite  her  early  disillusionment-- 
or  perhaps  because  of  it-Mrs.  Spivey's 
classroom  at  Wake  County's  North 
Ridge  Elementary  School  is  a  happy 
place   where   children    move   about 


freely  and  seem  eager  to  learn. 

Mrs.  Spivey  will  be  North  Carolina's 
candidate  for  National  Teacher  of  the 
Year,  an  honor  now  held  by  the  1972 
State  Teacher  of  the  Year,  Jay  Rogers 
of  Durham  High  School  in  Durham. 

A  native  of  Pender  County,  Mrs. 
Spivey  is  one  of  four  teachers  who  in- 
struct a  class  of  109  fourth  and  fifth 
year  students  at  North  Ridge  Elemen- 
tary School.  The  Teacher  of  the  Year 
and  her  colleagues  teach  in  a  modified 
open  classroom.  At  North  Ridge  the 
term  is  "integrated  day  with  indivi- 
dualized instruction."  Mrs.  Spivey  is 
concerned  about  the  use  of  the  term 
"open  classrooms,"  feeling  that  it  turns 
off  a  lot  of  parents.  "We  need  to  think 


up  a  new  name  for  open  classrooms," 
she  says.  "Parents  decided  they  didn't 
like  the  sound  of  that  before  they  even 
knew  what  it  was."  Mrs.  Spivey  thinks 
"motivation  classroom"  or  "learning 
center"  would  be  better. 

But  whatever  the  name,  the  Teacher 
of  the  Year  is  sold  on  the  value  of  the 
open  classroom  concept.  She  has  been 
teaching  eight  years-six  years  in  a 
traditional  classroom  and  two  years  in 
the  open  setting--and  she  feels  that 
"while  the  open  classroom  means 
more  work  for  the  teacher,  it  is  much 
more  interesting  and  rewarding."  But 
she  also  feels  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  idea  of  open  classrooms  be 
sold  to  the  teachers  and  the  parents 


before  it  is  used  in  a  school. 

At  North  Ridge  Elementary  School 
the  children  work  in  an  open  area 
approximately  the  size  of  four  tradi- 
tional classrooms.  Students  work  in  a 
number  of  interest  centers  established 
throughout  the  classroom.  The 
teachers  work  with  individuals  and 
small  groups  of  children.  The  students 
are  encouraged  to  follow  self-directed 
schedules  and  programs  of  study. 

"We  don't  really  believe  children 
have  the  right  to  choose  everything 
they  want  to  do,  but  we  do  think 
every  child  has  a  right  to  like  what  he 
does,"  says  Mrs.  Spivey  in  explaining 
the  philosophy  behind  her  open  class- 
room. "There  is  a  lot  of  structure 
underneath,  but  the  students  are  not 
aware  of  it.  They  work  at  their  own 
speed  and  on  their  own  level.  But  you 
have  to  keep  up  with  each  child  and 
monitor  their  work  closely  or  you're 
lost,"  she  says. 

Mrs.  Spivey  is  convinced  that 
"children  are  happier  in  the  open  class- 
room. Teachers  don't  have  to  push  as 
hard  and  the  children  go  just  as  far  or 
further  than  in  the  traditional  class- 
room. In  addition,  it  tends  to  bring 
out  the  shy  child  and  keeps  the  hyper- 
active child  busy.  It's  really  hard  for  a 
child  to  goof  off." 

With  the  freedom  of  the  open  class- 
room also  comes  more  responsibility 
for  the  student,  and  Mrs.  Spivey  feels 
it  is  vital  that  there  be  rules  and  that 
the  child  know  why  the  rules  are 
needed.  Some  of  the  rules  in  her  class- 
room are  no  loud  talking,  no  running 
in  class,  you  must  respect  others'  per- 
sonal property,  and  you  must  let  a 
teacher  know  if  you  leave  the  room. 
The  students  also  know  that  spanking 
will  be  used  "as  a  last  resort." 

As  part  of  the  selection  process  for 
Teacher  of  the  Year,  Mrs.  Spivey  was 
visited  in  the  classroom  by  an  evalua- 
tion team  from  the  Learning  Institute 
of  North  Carolina  (LINC).  In  their 
report,  the  LINC  committee  said,  "we 
found  Mrs.  Spivey  to  be  a  warm,  ex- 
citing teacher  who  seemed  to  relate 
quite  well  to  her  students,  parents,  and 
other  faculty  members.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  that  she  had 
done  much  in  the  past  several  years  to 
improve  herself  as  a  person  and  a 
teacher.  Mrs.  Spivey  seems  to  have 
many  assets  as  a  teacher,  but  the  one 
quality  that  seems  to  stand  out  with  us 
was  her  ability  to  provide  students 
with  many  experiences  that  allowed 
the  student  to  take  responsibility  for 
his  education.  We  found  her  to  be  a 
truly  outstanding  teacher." 
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Mrs.  Spivey  comes  from  an  educa- 
tion family.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Leo 
Eakins,  has  been  teaching  for  more 
than  35  years  and  now  teaches  the 
fourth  grade  at  the  same  school  as  her 
daughter.  Her  husband,  Richard,  is 
employed  by  the  Community  College 
System,  and  she  has  an  aunt  who 
teaches  in  the  Sampson  County 
Schools.  Mrs.  Spivey  has  three  sons; 
four-and-a-half-year-old  twins  and  an 
eight-year-old. 

Asked  to  describe  her  philosophy  of 
teaching,  Mrs.  Spivey  replied,  "teach- 
ing is  much  more  than  helping  others 
learn.  It  is  the  total  involvement  in  the 
society  in  which  we  live.  It  is  a  way  of 
life."  Mrs.  Spivey  added,  "teaching  is 
learning.  The  teacher  can  learn  as 
much  from  her  students  as  they  can 
from  her." 

The  Teacher  of  the  Year  also  be- 
lieves that  "every  child  can  learn-all  it 
takes  if  the  right  person  and  the  right 
tools."  (JG) 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S 

PRIHCIPALOFTHEYEAR 
RALPH  KIMEL 
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"I  wouldn't  have  another  kind  of 
job,"  says  Ralph  Kimel,  principal  of 
Arcadia  Elementary  School  in  David- 
son County.  "There  was  a  time  when  I 
could  have  gone  either  way,  I  guess.  I 
had  a  business.  But,  you  know,  the 
challenge  of  working  with  teachers  and 
kids  just  seemed  so  much  more  im- 
portant that  I  gave  up  the  business." 

Ralph  Kimel  made  a  choice,  and 
now  he's  been  chosen  North  Carolina's 
Principal  of  the  Year  by  the  Division 
of  Principals  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Educators  (NCAE).  He 
is  also  president-elect  of  NCAE's  Divi- 
sion of  Principals. 

A  native  of  Davidson  County,  he 


received  his  B.S.  degree  from  North 
Carolina  State  University  and  M.  A. 
degree  from  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity. He  started  his  teaching  career  at 
Wallburg  High  School  as  a  vocational 
agriculture  teacher.  He  then  became 
principal  of  Reedy  Creek  Elementary 
School.  Kimel  has  been  principal  of 
Arcadia  Elementary  School,  a  non- 
graded  K-6  school  with  18  teachers, 
for  12  years. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  profes- 
sional organizations,  including  North 
Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  NCAE  and'  its  Division  of 
Principals,  NEA,  and  the  Principals 
Benefit  Fund.  He  served  for  several 


years  as  chairman  of  the  Principals 
Benefit  Fund.  Kimel  has  also  been 
president  of  the  Davidson  County 
Schoolmasters  Club. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Lions  Club  for  19  years 
and  has  served  as  president  and  secre- 
tary of  his  chapter.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  treasurer  of 
North  Davidson  Water,  Inc.  He  has 
also  been  on  the  board  of  directors 
and  helped  to  launch  several  volunteer 
fire  departments  in  his  area. 

His  wife,  Mary  DeLapp  Kimel,  is  a 
teacher  at  Arcadia  Elementary  School, 
and  his  daughter,  Mary  Tanya,  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Greensboro  College. 


EARNIN 

tyqitouNC 
foRThe 
UttIest 

STudEINTS 


The  following  article  is  reprinted 
from  Prospectus,  a  community  news- 
letter published  by  the  Pitt  County 
Schools'  Office  of  School  Information 
Services  and  distributed  by  the  Pitt 
County  PTA  Council. 

This  publication,  edited  by  Brian  R. 
VanDercook,  has  received  an  ''out- 
standing achievement"  award  from 
Nation's  Schools,  a  national  magazine 
for  school  administrators. 

The  Pitt  County  school  system  com- 
peted with  school  districts  with  enroll- 
ment of  more  than  4,000.  They  placed 
with  such  areas  as  Kansas  City,  Kansas; 
Buffalo,  New  York;  White  Plains,  New 
York;  and  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Pitt  County  was  the  only  winner 
listed  in  North  Carolina. 

Funded  by  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Program,  the  community 
newsletter  is  published  five  times  each 
school  term.  Copies  of  the  publica- 
tions are  mailed  to  parents  of  Pitt 
County  school  children.  More  than 
8,000  copies  are  mailed  bi-monthly  to 
Pitt  County  families. 


Imagine  that  you  are  once  again  five 
years  old.  You  love  to  chatter,  but  you 
can't  read,  write,  or  sit  still;  and  the 
wonderment  of  life  all  lies  before  you. 

Even  if  you've  never  left  the  safety 
of  your  yard,  the  electronic  magic  of 
television  and  radio  has  opened  your 
young  mind  to  a  confusing  flood  of 
ideas,  events,  and  emotions.  Unlike 
your  parents,  who  probably  played 
contentedly  with  dolls  and  trucks  until 
they  were  much  older,  at  five  you 
often  grow  tired  of  simple  toys.  You 
need  a  steady,  planned  environment 
earlier  than  your  parents  did  to  help 
you  cope  with  this  roaring  new  world. 
You  need  an  orderly  pattern  of  dis- 
covery to  reward  your  endless  cur- 
iosity. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Pitt 
County,  along  with  thousands  more 
across  the  nation,  are  answering  this 
need  with  kindergartens.  Our  16 
kindergarten  classes,  set  up  in  1 1  dif- 
ferent schools,  serve  more  than  700 
Pitt  County  five-year-olds  each  year. 
Fourteen  of  the  kindergartens  are 
funded  by  the  Elementary  Act's 
(ESEA)  Title  I  and  are  therefore  open 
only  to  a  selected  group  of  youngsters. 
The  remaining  two  classes  are  state- 
funded  and  are  spearheading  the  fu- 
ture offering  of  kindergartens  for  all 
children. 


A  kindergarten  is  truly  a  "garden" 
where  children  may  grow  naturally 
and  may  develop  their  own  distinctive 
personalities  and  talents  in  a  child's 
world.  It  is  a  place  where  the  ground- 
work for  a  successful  twelfth-grader  or 
a  contributing  citizen  can  be  laid;  for 
it  is  in  kindergarten  that  a  child 
awakens  to  the  excitement  and  fun 
that  comes  from  learning. 

The  first  look  at  a  kindergarten- 
in-action  will  hardly  give  the  impres- 
sion of  coordinated,  regulated  activity. 
The  constant  clatter  of  young  en- 
thusiasm and  the  flurry  of  movement 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  complete 
disorder. 

However,  kindergarten  is  organized 
playing,  carefully  planned  and  con- 
ducted in  "open"  classrooms.  "Open" 
means  that  there  can  be  several  activi- 
ties going  on  at  once  in  the  classroom, 
each  located  at  a  different  place  or 
"learning  center"  in  the  room.  The 
various  learning  centers  within  a  room 
are  set  up  with  their  own  special 
materials  and  equipment  and  are  de- 
signed around  a  central  theme.  In  a 
typical  kindergarten  classroom  there 
may  be  a  language  and  listening  center, 
a  housekeeping  center,  a  blockbuilding 
center,  a  woodworking  center,  a  mani- 
pulative or  handling  center,  a  science 
center,  an  art  center,  and  a  music  cen- 
ter. Even  though  a  fascinating  variety 
of  activities  go  on  in  each  of  these 
learning  centers,  they  are  all  intended 
to  teach  the  little  pupils  a  definite 
learning  skill. 

The  overall  kindergarten  program  is 
aimed  at  improving  the  child's  skills  in 
eight  categories:  language  arts,  mathe- 
matics, social  studies,  science,  music, 
art,  and  health  and  safety.  The  activi- 
ties in  each  learning  center  combine 
and  overlap  with  those  in  other  centers 
to  eventually  provide  the  kindergarten 
graduate  with  abilities  in  all  of  these 
educational  areas.  For  example,  when 
a  child  learns  to  copy  a  picture  pattern 
and  string  beads  for  his  mother  in  the 
art  center,  he  is  involving  many  skills. 
He  learns  to  follow  directions  (social), 
the  names  of  colors  (language  and  art), 
number  of  yellow  beads  followed  by  a 
certain  number  of  red  beads  (mathe- 
matics), the  use  of  his  hands  (mani- 
pulative), the  care  taken  when  using  a 
needle  (health  and  safety)  and  finally, 
he  learns  to  talk  to  others  about  what 
he  has  done  (language). 

All  in  all,  it's  an  exciting  brand  of 
education  going  on  in  the  land  of  the 
little  people. 
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WHAT'S 
YOUR 
PRQ? 


You've  heard  of  measuring  your  IQ  (Intelligence  Quotient). 
Well  .  .  .  Paul  Camp,  School-Community  Relations  Director  for 
the  Sanford  City  Schools,  has  Sanford  people  measuring  their 
PRQ's  (Public  Relations  Quotient)  with  the  aid  of  a  test  booklet 
entitled  What's  Your  PRQ? 

Camp  believes  that  school  public  relations  is  not  mere  pub- 
licity, or  information  giving,  but  is  also  the  interaction  of  people 
within  the  schools  and  community.  In  his  words,  "Real  under- 
standing is  best  cultivated  by  the  interaction  of  school  and  com- 
munity through  a  variety  of  contacts  and  by  those  human  rela- 
tionships that  make  for  mutual  respect." 

How  do  people  get  their  notions  about  schools?  "They  get 
them  from  what  they  see,  read  and  hear,  and  from  their  personal 
contacts  with  teachers  and  students,"  says  Camp.  Thus  the  need 
of  emphasis  on  individual  public  relations. 

Camp  believes  that  the  only  way  to  gain  the  public's  under- 
standing, support,  and  active  involvement  is  for  every  member  of 
the  education  team  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
system's  primary  goal  .  .  ."  providing  excellence  in  education  for 
all  our  pupils." 

The  idea  of  the  test  booklet  says  Camp ,  is  to  give  the  members 
of  the  education  team  a  way  to  measure  their  part  in  the  total 
school  public  relations  program.  Who  is  included  on  the  educa- 
tion team?  "The  Board  of  Education,  the  superintendent,  the 
principals,  supervisors,  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  school  secre- 
taries, school  aides,  clerical  personnel,  custodians,  and  many 
other  persons  and  groups  who  make  up  Sanford  City  Schools' 
family." 


PRQ  CHECKLIST  FOR  SCHOOL  BOARDS 


The  following  checklist  for  School  Boards  is  used  with  the  per- 
mission of  The  Editor,  "The  Educational  Informer,"  Box  286, 
Beloit,  Kansas,  67420. 

If  you  are  able  to  answer  honestly  at  least  18  of  the  questions 
with  a  yes,  you  are  an  excellent  board  member.  If  you  are  able  to 
answer  at  least  1 5  of  these  questions  with  a  yes,  then  you  are  a  good 
board  member.  If  you  cannot  answer  at  least  1 5  of  these  questions 
with  a  yes,  you  should  possibly  ask  yourself  whether  the  children  of 
the  community  can  afford  to  have  you  as  a  member  of  their  board 
of  education. 

Do  you  accept  and  support  the  majority  decisions  of  the  board? 

Before  you  make  a  judgment,  do  you  ask  yourself  "what  is  best 
for  the  kids?" 

Do  you  have  the  courage  to  face  adversity  and  criticism  when 
making  an  unpopular  decision? 

Do  you  withhold  judgments  until  you  have  all  the  facts? 

Do   you    subordinate  your   personal   interests   in   considering  a 
decision  affecting  the  school  system? 

Do  you  use  both  tact   and  firmness  in  your  relationships  with 
other  individuals? 

Do  you   respect  and  value   the   professional  judgment  of  your 
superintendent? 

Do  you  have  the  ability  to  make  a  decision? 

Do  you   keep  yourself   properly  informed  of  the  operation  of 
your  school  system? 


Do  you  communicate  well  with  your  superintendent  and  other 
members  of  the  board? 

Do  you  serve  as  a  member  of  "the  team"  and  not  as  a  "com- 
mittee of  one"? 

Do  you  understand  and  believe  in  the  role  of  the  board  as  the 
policymaking  body  and  the  superintendent  as  the  executor  of 
those  policies? 

Do  you  realize  that  you  are  a  board  member  only  when  the 
board  is  in  session? 

Do  you  assist  others  in  working  effectively? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  "democratic  process"  and  the  right  of  all 
groups  to  be  heard? 

Do  you  understand  and  support  the  school  system's  existing 
written  policies? 

Do  you  keep  yourself  informed  of  educational  matters  on  both 
the  state  and  national  levels? 

Do  you  really  believe  that  a  "top-notch  school  system"  is  a  must 
to  serve  children  of  your  school  district? 

Do  you  attend  board  meetings  and  other  important  school  func- 
tions regularly? 

Do  you  periodically  evaluate  yourself  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education? 

Give  yourself  5  points  for  each  "yes"  answer  for  your  correct  per- 
centage rating. 
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PRQ  CHECKLIST  FOR  SUPERINTENDENTS 


The  following  checklist  for  School  Superintendents  is  used  with 
the  permission  of  The  Editor,  "The  Educational  Informer,"  Box 
286,  Beloit  Kansas,  67420.  Anything  less  than  100%  can  only  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  you  need  to  take  some  time  to  improve 
your  community  relations  program. 


Have  you  charged  one  well  qualified  member  of  your  staff  with 
the  responsibility  of  coordinating  your  school  system's  com- 
munity relations  program? 

Have  all  members  of  your  staff  and  board  of  education  been 
made  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  good  school-community 
relations  program? 

Do  all  members  of  your  staff  and  board  of  education  completely 
understand  their  individual  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the 
school  system's  community  relations  program? 

Are  you  presently  considering  all  "avenues  of  communication" 


with  your  community  or  only  those  that  have  been  used  in  the 
past? 

Is  your  school-community  relations  program  operating  only 
during  "critical  periods"  (bond  issues,  etc.)? 

Do  representatives  of  the  local  news  media  really  understand 
what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish? 

Are  you  guilty  of  operating  on  the  assumption  that  everyone  in 
your  community  understands  the  programs  and  problems  in 
your  schools.  Have  you  identified  existing  "power  structure"  in 
your  community  and  developed  a  plan  to  utilize  it  in  improving 
your  school  system? 

Is  your  community  "positively  involved"  in  your  school  system's 
operation  and  vice-versa? 

Does  your  school-community  relations  program  reflect  good 
planning  based  on  intended  objectives  or  does  it  simply  grow  like 
"topsy"? 


PRQ  CHECKLIST  FOR  PRINCIPALS 


The  principal  has  a  dual  public  relations  role.  First,  he  must 
himself  establish  a  good  rapport  and  communication  with  parents, 
community,  teachers,  pupils,  colleagues,  secretaries  and  other 
personnel  who  serve  the  school  or  who  in  any  way  come  in  contact 
with  it.  Then,  having  set  the  school  tone,  he  must  develop  in  every 
member  of  his  staff  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  school's  public  relations  program. 

The  principal's  personality  has  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
success  of  the  public  relations  program  of  his  school.  His  personal 
appearance,  tact,  keen  sensitivity  to  human  relations,  sense  of 
humor,  democratic  attitude,  ability  to  communicate  and  inspire  are 
some  of  the  personality  factors  that  contribute  to  effective  relations 
with  the  school  community. 

Are  you: 

Able  to  command  respect  by  appearance,  personality  and  char- 
acter? 

Ready  to  change  decisions  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  the  well 
being  of  your  school  and  public? 

Aware  of  your  many  publics? 

Available  to  those  who  wish  to  see  you  without  losing  sight  of 
your  primary  responsibility,  the  supervision  and  improvement  of 
instruction? 

Able  to  delegate  functions  without  relinquishing  responsibility? 

Able  to  prevent  and  adjust  conflicts  between  the  school  and 
parents? 

Able  to  interpret  effectively  the  work  of  the  school  to  the 
parents  and  the  community? 

Willing  to  listen  to  complaints  carefully,  investigate  the  facts 
objectively  and  seek  to  use  them  constructively? 

Able  to  provide  leadership  in  assisting  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  the  efforts  to  attain 
worthwhile  goals  and  to  improve  the  educational  program? 

Involving  your  teachers  in  the  pre-planning  and  carrying  out  of 
school  programs? 

Directing  attention  to  the  effective  work  teachers  have  done? 

Providing  personal  contact  with  your  pupils? 


Building  the  kind  of  school  program  which  develops  in  pupils  a 
sense  of  pride  and  responsibility? 

Informing  parents  of  curriculum  objectives,  changes  and  innova- 
tions; forestalling  parental  fears  and  misunderstandings  through 
workshops,  publications  and  newspaper  coverage? 

Giving  public  recognition  to  the  services,  on  behalf  of  the  school, 
performed  by  individuals  and  professional  groups  in  the  com- 
munity? 

Establishing  two-way  channels  of  communication  with  groups  in 
the  community? 

Involving  them  in  development  of  school  programs? 

Fostering  good  relationships  with  news  editors  and  reporters  and 
answering  their  questions  accurately  and  completely  as  directed 
in  our  new  Communications  Policy? 

Seeking  to  give  the  press  a  new  insight  into  schools,  avoiding  the 
hackneyed,  the  trite,  publicity-seeking  padded  information? 

Sticking  to  facts,  avoiding  "cover-up,"  promoting  good  will  in 
the  community? 

Encouraging  your  teachers  at  least  once  a  month  to  channel 
information  through  your  office  or  your  school's  official 
correspondent's  office  which  can  be  the  source  of  a  news  story 
for  the  press  or  radio? 

Scheduling  frequent  coffee  hours  at  the  school  during  the  school 
day  so  you  can  meet  with  small  groups  of  parents  (other  than 
PTA  officers)? 

Acknowledging  teacher  initiative  for  dsing  things  which  are 
innovative,  successful  and/or  outstanding? 

Holding  full  staff  meetings  at  least  once  a  year  involving  custo- 
dians, secretaries,  cooks  and  teachers  so  that  they  all  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  common  problems? 

Getting  together  with  your  staff  socially  at  least  once  a  year? 

Grading  on  a  curve  ....  four  points  for  each  "yes"  answer. 

88-100  =  Four  Star  Rating 
76-87  =  Two  Star  Rating 
56-75  =  Oops! 
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PRQ  CHECKLIST  FOR  TEACHERS 


Teachers  must  be  constantly  aware  of  their  public  relations  role. 
In  every  moment,  in  school  and  out,  their  actions  and  attitudes 
build  a  tide  of  opinion,  for  or  against  education.  Teachers  have 
countless  opportunities  to  enhance  or  damage  the  image  of  the 
established  schools  by  their  educational  philosophies,  their  class- 
room performances,  their  attitudes  toward  students,  and  by  their 
own  personal  lives.  Perhaps  the  longest  lasting  impression  a  teacher 
makes  on  a  student  is  the  example  he  sets. 

Of  immediate  importance  in  his  role  as  a  PR  person,  the  teacher 
must  learn  to  conduct  an  effective  conference  with  parents  as  well 
as  students. 

To  check  your   PRQ,  take  the  below  test.  If  you  can  answer 
"yes"  to  12  or  more,  you're  doing  pretty  well  at  school  PR.  14  is 
unusually  good  and  you  deserve  recognition.  16  right,  you're  terrific! 
Are  you: 

Careful  to  avoid  use  of  words  or  expressions  which  offend  indi- 
viduals or  groups  in  the  school  community? 

Utilizing  people  in  the  community  as  resource  persons? 

Making  use  of  the  community  resources  to  develop  pride, 
citizenship,  and  responsibility  in  your  students? 

Giving  proper  recognition  to  the  accomplishments  of  your 
students? 

Taking  full  advantage  of  every  means  of  communication  with  the 
parents  of  your  children,  including  home  visitations,  telephone 
and  mail? 


Channeling  information  at  least  once  a  month  through  the 
school  office  which  can  be  used  as  the  source  of  a  news  story  for 
the  local  press? 

Giving  a  disgruntled  parent  a  chance  to  "sound  off",  especially  if 
he  is  angry  or  upset? 

Preparing  well  for  parent  conferences? 

Involving  parents  in  classroom  activities? 

Occasionally  dropping  in  at  the  home  of  a  child  who  has  been 
having  unusual  difficulty  of  some  kind? 

Displaying  student  work  and  projects  prominently  where  other 
students,  parents  and  visitors  can  see  them  readily? 

Sending  home  a  welcoming  note  by  a  new  student  on  his  first 
day  in  class? 

Active  in  civic  clubs,  PTA,  churches  and  other  organizations? 

Summarizing  the  day's  work  with  your  students  just  before  they 
go  home? 

Refusing  to  criticize  the  school  administration  publicly  for  their 
policy  decisions,  or  downgrading  your  fellow  teachers  even  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  home? 

Always  aware  that  you  are  a  professional  and  acting  accordingly, 
including  being  a  member  of  one  of  more  professional  organiza- 
tions and  attending  meetings  regularly? 


PRQ  CHECKLIST  FOR  SECRETARIES 


The  secretary  is  the  voice  of  the  school,  and  with  her  friendly 
cooperative  attitude,  creates  a  positive  first  impression  of  the 
school.  Despite  this  fact,  some  schools  lose  friends  because  they 
treat  visitors  and  callers  with  indifference,  rudeness  and  sloppiness. 
Often  the  fault  lies  with  the  school  administrator  who  gives  em- 
ployees and  students  assignments  which  involve  meeting  the  public 
without  being  told  how  to  do  it. 

When  people  telephone  the  school  or  visit  the  building 
irreparable  damage  is  done  if  the  receptionist  is  inattentive  or  rude 
or  is  unable  to  give  the  information  the  caller  desires.  It  is  even 
worse  if  the  caller  is  disregarded  or  put  off  while  the  receptionist 
goes  about  her  personal  business. 

School  secretaries  often  feel  lost  unless  they  are  instructed  as  to 
what  their  duties  are  concerning  telephone  and  face-to-face  contacts 
with  the  public.  But  there  are  other  problems  equally  as  serious.  At 
a  recent  workshop  for  school  secretaries  their  chief  complaint  was 
that  they  were  not  informed  of  changes  in  school  policies,  programs, 
and  activities.  A  solution  to  this  problem  would  require  stepped-up 
efforts  by  administrators  and  teachers  to  keep  secretaries  informed 
and  secretaries  would  have  to  assume  greater  personal  responsibility 
to  keep  informed  about  school  policies  and  procedures. 

If  students  are  to  be  used  as  receptionists,  they  should  undergo  a 
training  session  to  fit  them  for  their  assignments.  They  should  be 
required  to  dress  neatly,  to  avoid  using  their  position  as  a  chance  for 
socializing,  and  should  react  promptly  to  anyone  who  appears 
before  them  for  information  or  guidance.  If  they  cannot  serve  the 
visitor  they  should  know  who  can  answer  his  needs  and  channel  him 
promptly  to  that  person. 

The  questions  which  follow  are  intended  to  test  the  secretaries' 
and  the  receptionists'  skills  and  confidence,  both  in  personal  con- 
tacts and  on  the  phone. 

When  a  visitor  to  the  school  appears  before  you  do  you: 

Reserve  judgment  on  the  caller's  importance  and  concentrate 
instead  of  putting  him  at  ease  and  determining  how  you  can  help 
him? 


Determine  the  caller's  name  and  tactfully  learn  what  the  purpose 
is  for  his  visit? 

Give  him  your  undivided  attention  while  the  caller  is  at  your 
desk? 

Show  concern  for  his  comfort  and  keep  him  informed  if  a  con- 
siderable wait  is  required? 

Announce  the  caller  if  he  is  going  to  one  of  the  offices  or  class- 
rooms, escorting  him  there  and  introducing  him  if  appropriate? 

Keep  your  cool  and  not  get  ruffled  or  rude  when  the  aggressive 
visitor  gives  you  a  hard  time? 

When  the  telephone  rings,  do  you: 

Answer  promptly? 

Identify  yourself  and  your  school  when  you  answer  the  phone? 

Speak  clearly  and  distinctly,  speaking  directly  into  the  trans- 
mitter? 

Determine  the  caller  s  name  and  use  it  during  the  conversation? 

Give  the  reason  the  person  being  called  is  not  available  if  he 
cannot  be  reached  advising  the  caller  where  he  might  be  reached 
if  you  have  that  information? 

Get  the  name  and  number  of  the  caller  for  a  return  call  if 
needed? 

Make  liberal  use  of  expressions  of  courtesy  such  as  "Thank  you 
...,  "  "Please  ...,"  "Would  you  mind  ...?" 

Give  complete  attention  to  the  person  who  is  calling,  avoiding 
distracting  activities? 

End  all  calls  pleasantly  --  "Thank  you  for  calling  ..."  etc. 

Refuse  to  be  a  source  of  gossip  concerning  school  business  in 
your  outside  contacts? 
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Reproductions  of  Paintings  Available 


A  feeling  for  history  and  for  con- 
temporary events  can  be  found  in  a 
new  series  of  eight  full-color  repro- 
ductions of  great  paintings  that  are 
available  to  North  Carolina  schools 
from  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art. 

The  reproductions  of  paintings  in 
the  museum  come  in  a  packet  with  an 
information  sheet  for  each  painting. 
The  sets  have  been  prepared  by  the 
museum's  education  department  as 
part  of  an  expanded  program  of  ser- 
vice to  the  schools. 

The  paintings  selected  range  in  time 
from  17th  century  works  by  Rem- 
brandt and  Jacob  Jordaens  to  contem- 
porary paintings  by  a  North  Carolina 
artist,  Francis  Speight,  and  a  leading 
black  artist,  Jacob  Lawrence. 

Rembrandt  is  represented  by 
"Young  Man  With  a  Sword;"  Jordaens 
by  "The  Holy  Family;"  Speight  by 
"Sans  Souci  Ferry;"  and  Lawrence  by 
"Forward." 

Other  paintings  include:  "Young 
Shepherd  With  Flower"  by  Kirchner; 
"L'Entree  du  Port  de  Trouville"  by 
Boudin;  "Orange  Outling"  by  Kline; 
and  "The  Alarm:  First  News  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington"  by  Ranney. 

"Jacob  Lawrence's  'Forward'  has  to 
do  with  social  change,  while  some  of 
the  other  works  like  'Young  Man  With 
a  Sword'  and  'Young  Shepherd  With 
Flower'  present  a  contrasting  picture 
of  two  ways  of  life— the  young 
shepherd  with  his  simple  clothes  and 
delicate  wild  flower,  and  the  other 
young  man  with  his  rach  attire  and 
ornate  sword." 

The  reproductions  have  been  made 
possible  through  a  grant  from  Thomas- 
ville  Furniture  Industries  Foundation. 
The  sets  will  be  sold  through  the  edu- 
cation department  of  the  Museum  for 
$3.50  plus  50  cents  for  tax,  postage 
and  handling,  with  proceeds  being 
used  to  produce  future  sets.  Address 
requests  to  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art,  Extension  Service,  Department  of 
Art,  Culture,  and  History,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  27611. 


When  lunchtime  comes  at  North- 
west Ashe  High  School  in  Warrensville, 
some  students  head  for  Room  34--the 
Mountaineer  Room.  It's  just  like 
eating  out  in  a  nice  restaurant  except 
for  one  thing:  the  Mountaineer  Room, 
with  all  its  attractive  plushness,  is  part 
of  the  school's  occupational  education 
program. 

Commercial  cooking  and  baking, 
taught  by  former  restaurant  owner 
Bobby  Walker,  is  designed  to  teach 
prospective  restaurant  workers  all 
facets  of  the  food  service  business- 


table  service,  cashiering,  dishwashing, 
short  order  cooking,  fountain  drink 
preparation,  sandwich  and  salad  fixing, 
laws  regarding  sanitation,  and  so  on. 
And  food  service  is  the  nation's  second 
largest  industry,  according  to 
Katherine  Lyons,  consultant  in  home 
economics  education  for  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

She  describes  the  program  at  North- 
west High  as  "live,  realistic,  hands-on 
experience,  not  role  playing,"  and 
credits  Walker  with  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  student-operated  restau- 


rant. 

On  entering  the  Mountaineer  Room 
(through  one  of  two  doors  leading  in 
from  different  parts  of  the  building), 
you  can't  help  noticing  the  impressive 
decor.  Everything  is  geared  to  today's 
popular  interest  in  horoscopes,  and 
zodiac  figures  abound.  There's  the  red, 
gold,  and  black  wallpaper  with  its 
zodiacal  characters,  and  there  is  the 
large  sunburst  clock  also  reminding 
diners  of  their  planetary  advisories  for 
the  day.  Even  the  plaques  under  the 
wall  arrangements  of  artificial  greenery 
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are  figures  of  Virgo,  Scorpio,  etc. 

The  interior  decorating  job  was  as- 
signed to  two  of  the  school's  teachers 
by  Principal  Felix  Barker.  They  are 
Betty  Little  (home  economics)  and 
Katy  Walker  (English),  and  they  must 
know  a  popular  decor  when  they  see 
one  since  anyone  would  be  proud  to 
claim  the  Mountaineer  Room  as  his 
own. 

In  the  dining  area,  there  are  17  table 
spaces,  including  6  attractive  orange 
booths.  Some  85  to  150  diners  can  be 
served  at  one  time,  depending  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  tables.  An  accor- 
dian  partition  can  be  drawn  to  divide 
the  room  so  that  two  "parties"  (clubs 
and  similar  groups)  can  meet  at  the 
same  time  with  relative  privacy. 

The  Mountaineer  Room  proudly 
displays  its  "Grade  A"  sign,  and  if 
opening  day  standards  for  the  1972-73 
school  term  are  a  good  indication  of 
the  student's  interest  in  sanitation,  the 
school  restaurant  surely  deserves  that 
rating.  "Everything  is  stainless  steel," 
said  Walker,  pointing  out  the  various 
pieces  of  commercial  equipment  used 
in  the  training  program.  And  every- 
thing was  spotless  as  well,  even  though 
the  Mountaineer  Room  is  two  years 
old. 

The  kitchen  area  is  deliberately 
compact  so  that  space  and  human 
energy  are  not  wasted.  Training  areas 


include  the  waitress  station  (where 
china  sugar  bowls  and  silverware  are 
ready  to  be  taken  into  the  dining 
area),  the  pie  and  salad  display  cabi- 
net, soft  drink  fountain  (one  label  says 
"root  beer,"  but  Walker  says  the 
beverage  has  been  changed  to  a  cherry 
drink  at  the  request  of  the  students), 
and  the  glass  washing  sink  (sanitation 
laws  require  glasses  to  be  cleaned 
separately  from  other  dishes,  and  they 
must  be  sterilized). 

Continuing  around  the  U-shaped 
kitchen,  a  visitor  would  find  the 
Hobart  food  chopper  and  Hobart 
slicer,  both  totaling  around  $1,700  in 
cost.  A  student  favorite  was  featured-- 
hamburgers,  slaw,  french  fries,  and 
tossed  salad.  So  while  other  students 
in  the  program  were  waiting  on  custo- 
mers, taking  money,  etc.,  one  was 
mixing  up  attractive  salads,  and 
another  was  manning  the  bun  steamer, 
which  is  next  to  the  microwave  oven. 
There's  also  an  automatic  coffee 
maker,  a  chicken  fryer  (it  takes  only 
eight  minutes  to  prepare  chicken),  and 
a  set  of  heat  lamps  to  keep  the  dishes 
of  the  day  warm. 

Walker  notes  that  the  Mountaineer 
Room  is  sometimes  used  for  night 
meetings  of  community  civic  clubs, 
school  boards,  principals,  and  other 
groups.  Also,  he  says,  we  can  cook 
hams  by  request,  and  we  sometimes 


prepare  Christmas  turkeys  for  some  of 
the  teachers. 

Boys  and  girls  in  the  commercial 
cooking  and  baking  course  alternate  2- 
to  3-hour  block  duties  with  serving  in 
the  regular  school  cafeteria  lines.  Pro- 
fits from  the  Mountaineer  Room  oper- 
ation are  put  back  into  the  school's 
cafeteria  account,  according  to  Super- 
intendent Frank  James.  All  Moun- 
taineer Room  needs,  however,  are  paid 
for  with  money  raised  by  the  students' 
doughnut  sales  and  similar  activities. 

The  restaurant's  cash  register  is 
manned  by  members  of  Northwest 
Ashe's  DECA  (Distribute  Education 
Clubs  of  America)  chapter.  David 
Phillips,  DECA  advisor,  handles  in- 
struction concerning  the  business  end 
of  restaurant  management. 

With  popular  background  music 
from  the  Mountaineer  Room's  juke 
box  to  set  the  scene,  Northwest  Ashe 
High  School  students  have  a  restaurant 
all  to  themselves  during  the  school 
lunch  hour,  complete  with  table 
service.  And  students  in  that  occupa- 
tional education  program  get  their 
training  from  a  veteran  restaurant 
owner  to  boot.  Three  of  Walker's  girl 
students,  incidentally,  also  have  part- 
time  jobs  at  a  nearby  steakhouse-type 
restaurant. 

Five  of  the  students  have  gone  on  to 
further  study  in  hospitality  education 
at  Wilkes  Community  College. 
Another  graduate  of  the  high  schools' 
two-year  program  is  now  with  the 
Holly  Farms  Chicken  firm  as  an  as- 
sistant manager.  Reports  say  she  soon 
will  get  her  own  business. 

School  pride  in  the  program  is  al- 
most bursting  at  the  seams.  "We 
believe  in  it  or  we  wouldn't  have  it," 
says  Superintendent  James. 

Felix  Barker,  the  principal,  notes 
the  morale-boosting  effect  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  "You'd  be  surprised  at 
how  many  students  want  to  bring  their 
parents  to  see  the  Mountaineer 
Room,"  he  says. 

One  thing  is  for  sure.  The  training 
that  the  students  are  getting  under 
Bobby  Walker,  and  the  equipment 
they  are  blessed  with  in  the  process  of 
learning  the  restaurant  business,  are 
both  first  class. 

You  can  almost  hear  the  student's 
thoughts  when  lunchtime  comes.  It's 
probably  not  always,  "What's  in  the 
chow  line  today?"  but  something 
more  like,  "What  do  you  say  we  go  to 
the  Mountaineer  Room  for  lunch?" 
Because  at  Northwest  Ashe  High 
School,  school  is  where  you  can  eat 
out  if  you  want  to.  (JLN) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  COST  UP  6  PERCENT 

North  Carolina  school  units  received  nearly  $487  million  from 
the  State  nine  months  school  fund  for  the  1971-72  fiscal  year. 
That's  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than  6  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  figures  are  based  on  an  audit  of  the  fund  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  released  by  Controller  A.  C.  Davis. 

The  nine  months  school  fund  includes  the  bulk  of  the  State 
money  allocated  for  public  education.  Most  of  the  State  money 
in  the  fund  is  earmarked  to  pay  teachers,  principals,  supervisors, 
and  school  superintendents.  During  1971-72,  classroom  teachers 
and  principals  received  a  total  of  $367,093,383.  Another 
$3,420,109  went  to  supervisors,  and  $4,281,074  was  paid  to 
superintendents  and  assistant  superintendents. 

The  average  classroom  teacher  in  North  Carolina  earned  $8,054 
last  year,  $442  more  than  the  previous  year.  By  comparison,  the 
average  teacher  pay  five  years  ago  was  $5327  and  in  1962  it  was 
$4649.  These  figures  do  not  include  any  supplement  paid  to 
teachers  by  local  school  units. 

The  average  salary  in  1971-72  for  supervisors  in  North  Carolina 
schools  was  $10,961  and  the  average  for  school  principals  was 
$12,486.  Superintendents  had  an  average  salary  of  $17,114  and 
assistant  superintendents  $14,997.  Again,  these  figures  do  not 
include  any  local  supplement. 

The  number  of  classroom  teachers  and  principals  paid  from  the 
nine  months  school  fund  was  44,496  in  1971-72  as  compared 
with  44,671  in  1970-71 --a  decrease  of  175  instructional  positions. 
The  decrease  was  due  to  a  decline  in  student  enrollment. 

The  number  of  classroom  teachers  for  1971-72  includes  2,391 
exceptional  education  teachers  who  were  employed  from  a 
separate  allotment.  This  number  represents  an  increase  of  194 
over  1970-71.  These  teachers  work  with  the  retarded,  those  with 
speech  and  hearing  handicaps,  those  who  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, or  those  who  have  other  disabilities.  This  group  also  in- 
cludes those  who  teach  exceptionally  talented  children. 

The  nine  months  school  fund  also  includes  appropriations  for 
kindergartens.  During  1971-72  the  kindergarten  program  was 
expanded  by  36  additional  centers  over  the  18  which  were  in 
operation  during  1970-71.  This  makes  a  total  of  54  centers 
serving  2,484  children.  The  total  allocated  for  the  kindergarten 
program  was  $1,734,491. 

State  funds  totaling  $4,591,326  were  used  to  purchase  replace- 
ment buses  and  service  vehicles.  The  unallotted  equipment,  plus 
the  purchases  of  additional  equipment,  provided  a  total  of 
$4,61 5,749  for  allocation  to  the  counties  in  1971-72. 

The  nine  months  school  fund  also  includes  $451,707  for  the 
child  health  program. 


RICHMOND  HIGH  GETS  FM  STATION 

Students  at  Richmond  High  School  in  Rockingham  will  have 
their  own  FM  radio  station  soon.  The  ten-watter,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  range  of  8  to  12  miles,  is  being  funded  by  a 
federal  grant  of  $5,000. 

"It's  a  project  of  the  radio  class,"  according  to  Jay  Sellars, 
sophomore,  who  is  the  station  manager.  His  appointment  to  that 
job  came  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  1 1  members  of  the  class. 

David  M.  Raley,  a  local  radio  engineer,  will  oversee  the  entire 
operation.  "Mr.  Raley  teaches  our  afternoon  class  in  radio  broad- 
casting," Jay  said.  "He  helped  us  get  our  grant  and  has  ordered 
the  transmitter.  And  he's  helping  us  get  our  licenses  to  run  it." 

"The  station  will  be  strictly  non-commercial,"  says  Principal 
Herman  Williams.  "Programming  will  consist  of  weather,  music, 
public  announcements,  and  coverage  of  high  school  sports." 


ANY  BUDDING  FELLINIS  OR  BERGMANS  ABOUT? 

Young  film  makers  in  North  Carolina  soon  will  have  a  show- 
case for  their  work.  A  Statewide  festival  for  young  film  makers  in 
North  Carolina  schools  is  one  of  the  events  being  planned  as  part 
of  "Tar  Heel  Film  73". 

Some  of  the  best  films  submitted  in  the  festival  will  be  shown 
May  11  on  University  of  North  Carolina's  eight-station  network. 

Sponsored  by  the  Radio,  Television  and  Motion  Pictures 
Department  (RTVMP)  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  "Tarheel  Film  73"  is  being  directed  by  film  specialist 
Calvin  Pryluck  of  the  Department's  faculty. 

Pryluck  has  prepared  a  list  of  readings  on  film  and  film  pro- 
duction for  teachers  teaching  the  study  of  film  in  their  classes  or 
helping  students  prepare  films  for  the  festival.  The  bibliography, 
and  details  about  entering  the  film  festival,  are  available  through 
Pryluck  at  the  RTVMP  Department,  Swain  Hall,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514. 


NEW  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  MEMBER 

Mrs.  Doris  G.  Horton  of  Pittsboro  has  been  named  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  replace  Dr.  Charles  Jordan  of  Durham  who 
resigned  in  November.  Mrs.  Horton  has  been  director  of  school- 
community  relations  for  the  Chatham  County  Schools  for  the 
past  two  years.  She  served  on  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion for  ten  years,  originally  appointed  by  Governor  Terry 
Sanford  and  twice  reappointed  by  Governor  Dan  Moore.  She 
also  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Learning 
Institute  of  North  Carolina  (LINC)  for  eight  years  and  has  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony. 

Mrs.  Horton  was  assistant  editor  of  the  State  Magazine  for  five 
years  and  did  public  relations  work  for  Hospital  Savings  of  Chapel 
Hill  early  in  her  career.  She  attended  St.  Mary's  Junior  College 
and  graduated  with  a  degree  in  journalism  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Her  husband,  Harry  P.  Horton,  is  Chief  District  Judge  of  the 
15th  Judicial  District.  They  have  three  children,  Kathy  (Mrs. 
Jerry  Wasko),  Harry  Jr.,  and  Dolly,  and  two  grandchildren,  Jerry 
Jr.  and  Carl  Goerch.  Mrs.  Horton's  father,  Carl  Goerch,  founded 
the  State  Magazine  and  was  its  editor  and  publisher  for  25  years. 


JANUARY  PREMIERES  ON  UNC-TV 

It's  Your  Money,  a  program  for  consumers,  will  premiere  on 
UNC-TV  Monday,  January  8  at  7:30  p.m.  Produced  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  this  series  will  invite  viewers  to  phone 
in  their  questions  on  a  variety  of  consumer  issues  including  auto- 
mobile insurance  and  repairs  cost,  food  costs,  medical  care,  retire- 
ment, credit  and  housing  costs. 

Creative  Dramatics  For  School  and  Community,  begins  Jan- 
uary 15  for  16  weeks,  with  lessons  each  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  at  6:30  p.m.  The  course  will  explore  creative  drama 
for  children  ages  5  through  14  as  a  method  of  teaching  other 
subjects.  The  course  may  be  taken  for  three  hours  graduate  or 
advanced  undergraduate  credit  through  the  Extension  Division, 
UNC-Greensboro. 

UNC-TV  will  offer  two  telecourse  courses  for  credit  beginning 
this  month.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Exceptional  Children,  a 
15-week  survey  course  combining  television  viewing  and  discus- 
sion will  be  repeated  from  last  semester  beginning  January  16, 
broadcast  each  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m.  The  course  may  be  taken 
for  certificate  renewal  or  for  three  semester-hours  of  credits 
through  the  Extension  Division,  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Look  for  The  Challenge  of  Change  produced  by  the  North 


Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  on  UNC-TV  in  Jan- 
uary. The  two  part  program  seminar  on  human  relations  will  be 
broadcast  Wednesday,  January  24  and  31  at  7:30  p.m.  and  re- 
peated Wednesday,  January  28  and  March  7  at  7:30  p.m. 

January  will  also  mark  the  beginning  of  extensive  coverage  of 
the  State  Legislature  sessions  by  UNC-TV.  Dick  Hatch,  Director 
of  News  and  Public  Affairs  for  UNC-TV,  will  man  a  permanent 
studio  in  the  State  capital  where  he'll  report  daily  on  events  and 
produce  several  specials  for  the  entire  time  the  legislature  is  in 
session. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LAB  IN  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

A  photographic  lab  has  been  installed  in  the  administration 
building  of  Northampton  County  Schools  for  use  in  school 
related  affairs. 

School  personnel  are  allowed  use  of  the  photographic  equip- 
ment to  process  black  and  white  film  of  all  sizes  and  35mm  color 
slide  film.  Personnel  using  the  lab  provide  their  own  materials. 

According  to  Superintendent  Roy  Lowry  facilities  are  available 
for  students  to  use  under  supervision. 


A  NEW  LOOK 

IN 
ACCREDITATION 


The  State  education  agency  is 
making  some  basic  changes  in  the  way 
schools  receive  accreditation  and  this 
should  give  the  public  a  better  idea  of 
where  the  schools  are  now  and  where 
they  are  going. 

No  longer  will  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  grant  accre- 
ditation on  a  school-by-school  basis. 
Instead,  the  schools  will  be  evaluated 
and  accredited  on  a  system-wide  basis. 

"This  is  an  attempt  to  get  away 
from  the  quantity  approach,  the 
counting  of  things,"  according  to 
Deputy  Assistant  State  School  Super- 


intendent George  Kahdy.  "We  now  are 
taking  a  more  important  look  at  what 
the  system  is  doing  for  children,  what 
its  objectives  are  and  how  the  system 
plans  to  reach  those  objectives." 
Kahdy  adds,  "quantitative  things  will 
be  treated  as  means  to  an  end  rather 
than  an  end  in  themselves." 

At  the  heart  of  the  new  accredita- 
tion program,  already  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  is  compre- 
hensive planning.  The  essential  pur- 
poses of  accreditation  have  not 
changed.  The  guiding  force  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  positive  and  aggressive 
commitment  to  quality  in  instruc- 
tional programs,  supporting  services, 
and  benefits  to  the  students.  But  some 
of  the  traditional  approaches  are  being 
changed. 

Under  the  new  accreditation  guide- 
lines, systems  wishing  to  be  accredited 
by  the  State  agency  will  prepare  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  education. 
This  planning  will  be  comprehensive, 
continuous,  and  long-range.  To  be 
comprehensive,  it  must  be  based  on 
broad  and  intensive  school-community 
involvement.  Every  educational  need, 
goal,  objective,  program,  practice,  ser- 
vice, and  resource  will  be  thoroughly 
studied.  Appraisal  procedures  will  be 
designed  to  ensure  that  the  means 
selected  are  achieving  the  ends  desired. 
And  accountability  will  be  built  in  as 
an  integral  aspect  of  the  total  process. 


The  usual  time  period  for  the  compre- 
hensive plan  will  be  five  years,  al- 
though longer  periods  would  be  consi- 
dered for  such  things  as  building  pro- 
grams. 

Representatives  from  the  com- 
munity will  assist  in  the  development 
of  these  comprehensive  plans  for  edu- 
cation, including  pupils,  teachers, 
administrators,  parents,  business  and 
industrial  interests,  and  others.  How- 
ever, the  program  will  be  spearheaded 
by  a  relatively  small  group  of  about  12 
to  18  persons.  The  State  agency  might 
be  involved  as  a  partner  in  developing 
the  comprehensive  plan. 

There  is  no  deadline  for  units  to 
convert  to  the  new  system  of  accredi- 
tation although  a  few  units  have  indi- 
cated they  would  like  to  be  considered 
this  school  term.  The  new  State  accre- 
ditation will  not  take  the  place  of 
Southern  Association  accreditation  for 
systems  wanting  to  continue  that  pro- 
gram. Now  is  there  any  requirement 
that  local  systems  request  State  ac- 
creditation. 

"We  think  this  will  lead  to  a  more 
meaningful  school  accreditation  pro- 
gram," says  Kahdy.  "This  is  not  some- 
thing done  in  isolation,  but  an  on- 
going program,  with  no  beginning  and 
no  end.  It  should  help  us  get  away 
from  the  segmentation  of  programs 
and  efforts  so  that  we  can  concentrate 
on  certain  priorities." 
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STUDENT  POETRY 
ANTHOLOGY 


An  i 
ness  Is 


An  anthology  of  student  poetry,  And  AH  I  Have  For  Tender- 
ness Is  Words,  is  now  available  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  anthology  brings  together  the  work  of 
students  from  across  the  State  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Poetry 
in  the  Schools  Project  of  the  Department's  Division  of  Cultural 
Arts. 

Last  year  the  Poetry  in  the  Schools  Project  put  21  North  Caro- 
lina poets  in  29  classrooms  across  the  State.  "The  basic  idea  of 
the  program,"  according  to  Jim  Hall,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Arts,  "is  to  get  the  poets  into  the  classroom  working 
with  students  to  help  them  understand  and  appreciate  poetry  and 
to  get  a  feel  for  writing  it." 

Again  this  year  31  poets  will  be  visiting  sixty  participating 
schools,  spending  five  days  in  residence  at  each  one.  The  poets 
will  work  with  teachers  and  students  relating  their  experiences, 
reading  their  own  poems,  and  encouraging  students  to  write 
about  their  feelings  and  experiences. 

It  is  expected  that  another  student  anthology  will  be  published 
early  next  fall. 


Mail  to:  Division  of  Public  Information  &  Publications 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Education  Building 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 

(Make  Checks  payable  to  State  Board  of  Education) 

I  enclose  a  total  of  $ for 


copies  at  $1.50  @  of  the  1972  student  poetry  anthology  And 
All  I  Have  For  Tenderness  Is  Words. 
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A  mouse  sounds  like  an  old  door. 
People  talking  sounds  like  bubbles. 
Cats  go  Meow  and  I  think  of  someone 

yelling  help. 
I  sound  like  a  lion  when  I  wake  up. 
When  I  am  cold  I  sound  like  crickets. 

Jimmy  Bailer 
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Guy  B.  Teachey 
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The  first  Statewide  assessment  of  the  performance  of  sixth  grade  students 
has  been  completed.  This  assessment  is  the  first  step  in  a  continuing  study 
of  academic  progress  in  the  State's  public  schools.  The  results  of  this  first 
assessment  will  be  a  benchmark  against  which  we  can  measure  our  pro- 
gress over  a  period  of  time.  See  story  on  page  12. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  copies  each  school  receives  is  based  on  75 
percent  of  that  school's  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
magazine  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 


From  the 
State  Superintendent 


The  preparation  of  a  budget  for  the  educational  needs  of  the 
youngsters  in  our  public  schools  is  no  simple  thing.  The  budget- 
making  process  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  actually  began 
almost  two  years  ago  when  parents,  teachers,  students,  adminis- 
trators, businessmen,  and  elected  officials  were  asked  what 
changes  and  improvements  they  would  like  to  see. 

Of  course,  we  received  hundreds  of  suggestions.  Then  the  work 
really  began.  Countless  hours  of  study,  discussion,  revisions,  and, 
finally,  decisions  resulted  in  the  very  thick  document  requesting 
more  than  $300,000,000  in  new  money.  These  requests,  include 
money  for  (1)  people,  (2)  programs,  (3)  operation,  and  (4) 
management. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  the  request  of  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission,  then  translated  these  requests  into  a  ranking 
of  priorities.  These  requests  for  public  education  were  then  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly.  (See  page  8.) 

The  decision  on  what  rank  a  specific  item  should  have  was 
based  on  the  best  possible  information.  It  was  also  based  on  key 
decisions  by  Board  members  on  what  they  thought  ought  to 
come  first. 

At  this  writing,  the  public  education  requests  are  already 
being  carefully  examined  by  the  Appropriations  Sub-Committees 
for  Education.  Staff  members  have  appeared  before  these  and 
other  committees  many  times  and  the  schedule  calls  for  many 
more  appearances.  The  questions  for  information  we  receive  from 
individual  legislators  and  the  questions  asked  during  committee 
deliberations  indicate  to  us  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  legisla- 
tors have  done  their  homework.  Their  inquiries  are  pertinent  and 
vital  to  the  final  decision  they  will  make  on  how  much  we  will 
spend  on  public  education  in  the  next  several  years  and  on  what 
this  money  shall  be  spent. 

One  Senator,  during  a  committee  discussion,  said,  "The  State 
Board  of  Education  has  a  proposed  budget;  the  PTA,  School 
Boards  Association,  and  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Educators  all  come  before  us  with  requests.  But  they  are  not  the 
same.  Isn't  it  possible  for  all  those  interested  in  education  to  sit 


down  and  agree  on  requests  and  speak  as  one  group  before  the 
General  Assembly  convenes?" 

We,  in  education,  welcome  the  participation  of  all  groups 
willing  to  work  for  improved  total  education,  and,  in  reality, 
these  groups  are  not  too  far  apart.  All  are  committed  to  the  idea 
that  what  we  do  must  be  the  very  best  for  all  of  our  youngsters. 
But  we  do  differ  on  some  points. 

However,  it  is  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  is  charged  by 
the  Constitution  to  be  the  legal  body  responsible  for  creating 
policy  and  for  operating  our  system  of  public  schools.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  is  legally  responsible  for  informing  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  general  public  on  the  current  needs  of 
public  education. 

The  State  Board  requests,  numbering  some  39  different  items, 
were  decided  upon  after  long  hours  of  careful  consideration.  These 
items  cover  all  of  the  needs  of  our  students,  schools,  and  teachers. 
All  phases  of  the  daily  operation  of  the  schools  are  covered, 
including  such  things  as  transportation,  food  service,  salaries, 
kindergartens,  secretarial  help,  evaluation,  exceptional  children, 
clerical  assistance,  data  processing,  teacher  aides,  trainable  men- 
tally handicapped,  sick  leave,  educational  television,  telephones, 
occupational  education,  janitorial  supplies,  textbooks,  improved 
instruction,  remedial  reading,  economic  education,  and  many, 
many  more. 

And  what  complicates  matters  is  the  bigness  of  the  entire 
public  school  operation.  If,  for  example,  the  cost  of  a  new  pro- 
gram is  only  $1  per  pupil,  then  we  are  talking  about  $1,197,797. 
If  the  State  just  decreased  every  class  size  by  one  student,  this 
would  require  1,400  new  teachers,  costing  approximately  $25 
million;  and  even  this  would  not  give  everyone  of  our  2,054 
separately  organized  schools  one  of  these  new  teachers. 

The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  realize  how  formidable 
their  task  is.  They  are  extremely  conscious  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  provide  the  necessary  resources  to  see  to  it  that 
every  child  in  North  Carolina  receives  the  best  education  possible. 


BIG  BROTHERS  WHO  CARE 


How  old  were  you  when  you  used 
your  first  adding  machine?  Or  began 
to  compare  costs  of  products  in  the 
store?  Most  likely  you  were  at  least  in 
high  school  when  you  saw  your  first 
adding  machine,  and  many  adults 
never  learn  to  compare  prices. 

There's  a  different  situation  at 
Walter  M.  Thompson  Elementary 
School  in  Jacksonville,  however. 
Children  are  learning  the  practical  les- 
sons of  life  while  they  are  in  elemen- 
tary school.  They  are  learning  to  pre- 
pare meals  and  serve  them  correctly 
(both  boys  and  girls).  They  are 
learning  about  personal  cleanliness  and 
tasteful  dress.  They  are  learning  to  use 
typewriters,  irons,  and  washing 
machines  --  all  practical  lessons  for 
living  in  an  automated  society. 

But  why  don't  they  learn  these 
things  at  home  where  children  usually 
learn  them?  Or  do  they?  The  answer  at 
Thompson  Elementary  is,  "they 
don't."  They  don't  because  they  lack 
the  opportunity  of  living  in  a  family 
unit.  Seventy  percent  of  the  mothers 
are  employed  outside  the  home,  and 
many  of  them  work  hours  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  child's  school 
day. 

"The  most  distressing  problem  for 


our  students,"  says  Maynard  Dean, 
principal  of  Thompson,  "is  the  lack  of 
a  family  unit  and  a  male  figure  with 
whom  to  identify.  Even  in  the  homes 
where  both  parents  are  living  together, 
the  family  life  is  often  very  unstable." 

"Coming  from  broken  homes,  low 
income  families  where  both  parents 
are  working,  military-connected 
families  where  fathers  are  away  for 
long  periods  of  time,  or  other  similar 
environments,  the  students  often  bring 
to  school  insecurities,  tensions,  anxie- 
ties, frustrations,  and  a  craving  for  love 
and  attention.  To  add  to  the  problem 
of  female-dominated  homes,  these 
same  students  come  to  a  school  where 
22  of  the  teachers  are  female  and  only 
2  are  male,"  added  Dean. 

Dean  says  they  have  long  realized 
the  problems  their  students  bring  to 
school  as  a  result  of  home  environ- 
ments and  they  had  already  deter- 
mined   to   do  something   about  the 


problem  when  they  heard  about  Pro- 
ject SEED.  "In  fact,"  says  Dean,  "be- 
fore SEED  became  available,  the  local 
PTA  had  turned  all  the  money  in  its 
treasury  over  to  me  to  begin  changes 
in  Thompson  Elementary." 

SEED  is  an  acronym  for  State  Ex- 
periments in  Educational  Develop- 
ment. The  money  for  the  program  was 
first  appropriated  by  the  1971  General 
Assembly  to  be  used  for  research  and 
development.  Nineteen  grants  were 
made  to  school  systems  throughout 
North  Carolina,  and  Thompson  Ele- 
mentary in  Jacksonville  was  one  of  the 
recipients. 

"Our  first  decision  when  we  got 
together  to  write  the  SEED  proposal," 
says  Mrs.  Sandra  Hales,  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  "was  to  provide  a 
male  image  for  the  students.  Secondly, 
we  wanted  to  create  a  family  atmos- 
phere with  which  the  children  could 
identify;  and,  lastly,  we  needed  an 


outlet  for  the  students  to  release  ten- 
sion, frustration,  and  anxieties." 

The  proposal  the  teachers  came  up 
with  met  all  three  needs.  The  idea  was 
to  hire  two  male  paraprofessionals  to 
aid  the  teachers  in  guidance,  family 
living,  and  creative  expression.  One  of 
the  paraprofessionals  would  have 
charge  of  a  Family  Living  Lab  where 
the  students  would  learn  cooking,  first 
aid,  sewing,  consumer  education,  and  a 
host  of  other  practical  lessons.  The 
other  male  paraprofessional  would  run 
a  Creative  Expression  Lab  where  the 
students  could  do  woodwork,  plastics, 
small  engine  repair,  drawing  and  de- 
sign, and  a  variety  of  creative,  yet 
tension-releasing  activities. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Onslow 
County  SEED  project  was  imple- 
mented exactly  as  written  by  the 
teachers,  and  Louis  Cignotti  and  Clyde 
Venters  are  now  invaluable  additions 
to  the  school  day  at  Thompson.  Each 
child  has  the  opportunity  of  working 
in  one  of  the  labs  once  a  week.  The 
next  week  he  goes  to  the  other  lab,  so 
that  there  are  about  15  children  in 
each  lab  at  the  same  time. 

"With  the  small  number  of  children 
in  the  labs,  Mr.  Cignotti  and  Mr.  Ven- 
ters have  a  chance  to  interact  with 
each  child  as  an  individual,"  says  Mrs. 
Hales.  "And  you  can  be  sure  they 
know  when  a  child  is  wrestling  with  a 
particular  problem."  Half  of  the  pro- 
blem is  guidance  --  the  influence  of 
having  a  "big  brother"  to  identify 
with.  When  students  have  a  special 
problem,  the  teachers  will  sometimes 
refer  them  to  the  men  and  they  will 
spend  some  extra  time  with  the  child. 

The  other  half  of  the  program  is,  of 
course,  the  chance  to  have  practical 
family  learning  experiences,  "the  kind 
these  children  don't  get  because  of 
their  home  environment,"  says  Mrs. 
Hales. 

The  Family  Living  Lab  used  to  be 
the  auditorium  stage.  Now  it  looks 
somewhat  akin  to  the  playroom  of  a 
house.  And  many  of  the  objects  on 
tables  and  lining  the  walls  are  everyday 
household  gadgets.  For  example  there 
is  a  washer  and  dryer  for  the  children 
to  use,  and,  when  the  clothes  come 
out,  the  ironing  board  and  iron  are 
sitting  there  for  that  inevitable  task. 
There  are  sewing  machines  which  the 
children  have  used  to  make  pillows  for 
sit-upons  in  the  classroom.  And  there's 
a  life-size  baby  doll  which  the  children 
can  hold  and  learn  to  care  for.  (The 
baby  doll  weighs  as  much  as  a  real 
baby,  too!) 

Just  off  the  large  work  area  is  a 


kitchen  that  any  homemaker  would  be 
proud  of.  There's  a  refrigerator,  stove, 
baking  dishes  and  pans,  blender,  elec- 
tric fry  pan  --  all  the  gadgets  necessary 
for  preparing  a  complete  meal.  And 
that's  just  what  the  children  do. 

"Would  you  care  to  join  us  for  pan- 
cakes?" The  reply  was,  of  course,  in 
the  affirmative.  Mr.  Cignotti  had 
taught  the  children  to  set  up  a  buffet, 
and  each  of  the  guests  filed  through. 

"Mmm,  delicious!  Did  the  children 
do  all  this  on  their  own?" 

"I  didn't  help  very  much,"  said  Mr. 
Cignotti.  "The  children  love  to  cook. 
They  even  take  recipes  home  with 
them  overnight  and  bring  the  results 
back  to  school  the  next  day.  The  boys 
are  more  enthusiastic  about  cooking 
than  the  girls,"  he  added. 

"Okay,  time  to  clean  up!  We  always 
have  eager  hands  to  cook,  but  the 
number  dwindles  when  cleanup  time 
comes.  That's  a  basic  and  necessary 
part  of  learning  to  live  in  a  family,  and 
I  always  emphasize  it,"  said  Mr. 
Cignotti. 

The  atmosphere  is  considerably 
different  in  the  Creative  Expression 
Lab  where  Mr.  Venters  is  king.  Child- 
ren are  pounding  nails,  sawing  boards, 
painting,  fitting  together  bookcases.  A 
visitors   first    impression    is    that   of 


absolute  chaos.  Mr.  Venters  is  sur- 
rounded by  children  trying  to  com- 
municate above  the  din.  Luckily,  the 
Creative  Expression  Lab  is  located  in  a 
separate  building  behind  the  school. 
But  the  children  trip  happily  out  there 
every  other  week  to  don  smocks;  pick 
up  hammer  and  nails,  paint  brushes, 
and  saws;  and  put  all  their  energy  into 
building  something. 

"The  children  have  built  and 
painted  bookcases  for  the  classrooms 
and  room  dividers  to  partition  off 
interest  centers,"  says  Mr.  Venters. 
"And  they  create  small  instructional 
aids  that  are  helpful  to  the  teachers." 

The  Women's  Liberation  movement 
would  be  proud  of  Mr.  Venters  and 
Mr.  Cignotti  for  their  work  with  the 
children.  There's  no  distinction  about 
who  does  what  in  either  the  Family 
Living  Lab  or  the  Creative  Expression 
Lab.  All  children  are  individuals  to 
them.  The  girls  learn  to  hammer  nails 
and  repair  small  engines  with  Mr. 
Venters  while  the  boys  learn  to  cook 
and  sew  with  Mr.  Cignotti.  And  they 
all  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
typing,  first  aid,  consumer  education, 
and  a  host  of  practical  lessons  that 
many  adults  have  yet  to  learn. 

Principal  Dean  and  his  teachers 
agree  that  the  healthy  relationship  Mr. 


Cignotti  and  Mr.  Venters  have  with  the 
children  has  improved  each  child's  re- 
lationship with  teachers  and  peers. 
"There  is  hardly  a  child  who  is  not 
excited  by  the  presence  of  one  of 
these  men,"  says  Dean.  "The  men  give 
the  children  the  feeling  they  are  spe- 
cial, and  this  extra  attention  has  had  a 
positive  effect  on  the  classroom  be- 
havior and  attitude  of  many  children." 

Teachers  report  many  instances  of 
changed  behavior.  Oleta  West  and 
Pauline  Gornto  report  that  they  have 
seen  many  examples  of  children  who 
were  starved  for  attention  and  had 
that  need  satisfied  through  their 
contact  with  either  Mr.  Cignotti  or  Mr. 
Venters.  "I  know  of  two  students,  in 
particular,"  says  Lillie  Hunter,  "who 
have  gained  security  in  dealing  with 
difficult  personal  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, one  eight-year-old  has  gained 
the  confidence  to  wait  for  his  mother 
after  school  without  anxiety  because 
the  two  men  worked  with  him  on  this 
problem." 

Primary  teachers  Jessie  Campbell 
and  Michael  Butters  (one  of  the  two 
male  teachers)  report  several  students 
who  now  experience  fewer  incidents 
of  aggressive  behavior  because  of  their 
relationship  with  Mr.  Cignotti  and  Mr. 
Venters.  The  evidence  of  change  may 
not  be  statistical,  but  the  changed 
behavior,  attitudes,  and  atmosphere  in 
the  school  have  been  witnessed  by 
everyone. 

The  change  has  not  been  totally  in 
the  students  either.  The  teachers  have 


been  working  toward  open  classrooms 
and  more  individualized  instruction. 
"The  screens  the  children  have  made 
in  Creative  Expression  Lab  have  been 
invaluable,"  says  Principal  Dean.  "As 
fast  as  the  children  made  them,  we 
used  them  in  the  classrooms  to  parti- 
tion off  interest  centers.  Now  we  have 
them  in  all  classrooms.  Each  classroom 
also  has  a  bookcase  made  in  Creative 
Expression  Lab  that  is  used  to  hold 
resource  materials,"  he  added. 

The  typical  classroom  at  Thompson 
today  finds  students  stretched  out  on 
the  floor  on  brightly  colored  scatter 
rugs  either  reading  or  listening  to 
tapes.  Other  students  may  be  watching 
film  strips  or  using  a  reading  machine, 
but  each  child  is  learning  at  the  level 
of  his  own  ability.  Team  teaching, 
open  classrooms,  interest  centers,  and 
individualized  instruction  are  terms 
understood  by  all  the  teachers  and  fre- 
quently used.  This  is  another  aspect  of 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  at 
Thompson  Elementary  over  the  past 
two  years  with  the  help  of  SEED 
money. 

There's  another  change  that  Mr. 
Dean  is  especially  proud  of.  "There  is 
seldom  a  day,"  he  says,  "when  we  do 
not  have  parents  working  in  the  labs 
and  classrooms."  A  group  of  parents 
recently  gave  their  time  to  painting  the 
classroom  doors  bright  colors  to  perk 
up  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
school.  Some  parents  have  taken 
whole  and  half  days  off  from  work  to 
help  around  the  school.  Parents  fre- 


quently relieve  teachers  so  they  can 
attend  workshops  and  meetings  and 
visit  other  schools  systems  to  gain  new 
ideas. 

"We  even  have  several  community 
members  who  are  not  parents  who 
spend  days  helping  us  out,"  says  Dean. 
During  American  Education  Week  in 
the  fall  Dean  promised  a  free  lunch  to 
anyone  in  the  community  who  wanted 
to  visit  Thompson.  That's  just  his  way 
--  he's  open  with  the  community  about 
the  changes  at  Thompson  and  they 
have  supported  him  all  thfi  way. 

Change  has  become  a  basic  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  Thompson  School, 
and  there  are  many  evidences.  But  pro- 
bably the  change  which  has  had  the 
most  direct  influence  on  the  students 
had  been  the  addition  of  Louis 
Cignotti  and  Clyde  Venters,  two 
male  paraprofessionals  who  are 
teaching  the  children  to  live  in  the  real 
world  which  they  face  outside  of 
school  and  to  cope  with  the  problems 
and  anxieties  that  are  an  inevitable  re- 
sult of  that  world.  Each  afternoon 
these  two  men  are  the  first  to  arrive  at 
the  buses  that  will  take  the  children 
home.  The  bell  rings,  and  swarms  of 
children  descend  on  them.  Many  of 
the  children  give  the  men  an  affection- 
ate hug  before  boarding  the  bus. 
Others  just  wave  wildly  as  the  buses 
pull  away.  But  all  of  the  children 
know  that  when  they  arrive  the  next 
morning,  Mr.  Cignotti  and  Mr.  Venters 
will  be  standing  in  that  same  place  to 
greet  them.  (LG) 


A  RIDE  FOR  ISt 


It  cost  North  Carolina  taxpayers  18  cents  a  day  to  transport  a 
child  to  school  during  1971-72. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  public  school  children  rode  the  bus  to 
class  during  the  year,  a  total  of  722,714.  That's  an  increase  of 
nearly  seven  percent  over  the  previous  year.  The  figures  are  from 
the  1971-72  statistical  report  on  transportation  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

The  average  school  bus  carried  67  pupils  each  day  and  made 
1.75  trips  per  day.  The  average  bus  traveled  38.9  miles  per  day 
for  a  yearly  total  of  7,058  miles.  The  total  annual  mileage  for  all 
buses  was  73,614,515  miles.  There  were  10,430  school  buses 
operated  in  North  Carolina  during  the  year,  and  slightly  more 
than  97  percent  of  the  students  who  were  transported  to  school 
rode  the  bus. 

The  cost  for  this  transportation  was  $24,411,000,  including 
contract  transportation  and  replacement  buses.  The  average  cost 


of  transportation  was  $2,225  per  bus  for  the  181-day  school  year. 
This  breaks  down  to  $12.29  per  bus  per  day,  $33.04  per  pupil  per 
school  year,  and  18  cents  per  pupil  per  day. 

The  average  school  bus  in  North  Carolina  gets  about  five  and  a 
half  miles  to  the  gallon.  It  costs  slightly  more  than  a  penny  a  mile 
to  repair  school  buses,  and  it  costs  about  13  cents  a  mile  to  pay 
the  bus  driver's  salary. 

Guilford  County  operates  the  largest  fleet  of  school  buses  in 
the  State,  475.  Charlotte/Mecklenburg  Schools  operate  473,  and 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth  and  Wake  County  operate  358  each.  The 
smallest  fleet  in  the  State  is  in  Dare  County,  where  there  are  only 
18  buses. 

Tyrrell  County  transports  the  fewest  number  of  students,  an 
average  of  700  per  day.  Guilford  County  transports  the  most,  an 
average  of  40,475  per  day. 
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By  Joan  S.  Martin  /  Teacher  /  Lenoir  Junior  High  School  /  Lenoir 


What  goes  on  outside  the  classrooms 
can  and  will  alter  student  behavior.  It 
is  this  strong  belief  that  led  to  the 
planning  and  execution  of  a  talent 
show  assembly  in  our  junior  high 
school.  Students  who  were  recognized 
as  disruptive  influences  in  their  class- 
rooms were  encouraged  to  take  jobs 
with  considerable  responsibility  for 
the  successful  completion  of  the  shows 
in  which  they  worked. 

One  girl  has  come  through  her  ex- 
periences with  a  stronger  and  more 
positive  self-image.  Her  behavior  in  her 
classes  has  changed  for  the  better  so 
drastically  that  her  teachers  have  re- 
marked frequently  on  her  improve- 
ment. 

She  first  appeared  in  my  ninth  grade 
language  arts  class  as  a  rough-spoken, 
carelessly  dressed,  belligerent  young 
person.  Her  name  was  spoken  at  the 
faculty  lunch  table  as  that  loud- 
mouthed disruptive  Jane  Doe.  In  spite 
of  her  projected  image,  intelligence 
and  sensitivity  were  sensed  more  than 
seen  in  her  personality. 

When  the  idea  for  the  talent  show 
and  the  setting  of  behavior  alteration 
goals  were  formed,  "Jane"  was  asked 
to  be  the  student  director.  At  first  she 
declined  because,  after  all,  wasn't  she 
the  only  one  in  class  who  didn't  have 
the  courage  to  do  her  two-minute 
speech?  With  encouragement,  she 
accepted.  As  we  worked  together,  she 
became  more  confident.  Her  appear- 
ance continued  to  improve.  Her  voice 
in  conversation  with  peers  and  faculty 
became  softer  and  better  modulated. 


Her  posture  improved. 

There  was  one  more  hurdle  for  her 
to  overcome.  During  an  afterschool 
conversation  with  her  'very  best  girl- 
friend' and  myself,  she  began  to  ex- 
plain why  she  couldn't  be  the  Mistress 
of  Ceremonies  for  the  show. 

"Mrs.  Martin,'  she  bagan,  "There 
are  two  groups  of  people  and  you 
gotta  understand.  There's  the  group 
that  gets  good  marks  and  does  a  lot  of 
things  like  student  council  and  cheer- 
leader--and  then  there's  them  like  me 
that  don't  ever  get  anything.  I'm  afraid 
they'd  all  laugh  at  me  for  trying." 

We  talked  for  a  few  minutes  about 
her  good  qualities  which,  after  two 
and  a  half  weeks  of  our  working  to- 
gether, she  was  beginning  to  recognize. 
We  talked  about  having  the  courage  to 
try  and  having  the  courage  to  accept 
the  result  of  that  trying-whatever  that 
result  may  be.  A  few  days  later  she 
made  her  decision.  She  would  try! 

Today  she  ran  the  talent-show 
assembly  for  two  performances  with 
poise  and  grace.  She  was  at  her  best, 
and  she  knows  it.  This  new  knowledge 
Jane  has  about  herself  will  remain  with 
her  long  after  she  leaves  her  amazed 
teachers  in  junior  high  school.  It  will 
sustain  her  when  she  again  is  tempted 
to  think  of  herself  as  a  member  of  the 
group  that  "doesn't  ever  get  any- 
thing." 

While  good  classroom  techniques 
are  important,  they  are  often  inade- 
quate by  themselves  in  meeting  special 
student  needs. 


BUDGET  INCREASES  REQUESTED  FOR  SCHOOLS 


This  is  the  "Change"  Budget  that  was  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  "Change"  Budget  represents  those  anticipated  monetary  needs  for  the  next 
biennium,  over  and  above  the  "Base"  Budget  requests  (for  current  allotments). 


Priority 

Fund  and  Purpose 

1973-74 

1974-75 

Total 

1. 

Extension  of  Term  of  Employment 
a.    Nine  Months  School  Fund 

1.  Regular  Program 

2.  Trainable  Child  Program 
a.    Driver  Training 

Total 

$30,881,135 
311,786 
223,768 

$31,416,689 

$31,180,752 
336,391 
224,076 

$31,741,219 

$62,061,887 
648,177 
447,844 

$63,157,908 

2. 

Controller's  Office  and  State  Board 

Administrative  requirements  for 
Controller  and  subordinate  divisions 

$ 

340,554 

$ 

245,361 

$ 

585,915 

3. 

A.  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

1.  Administrative  requirements 
for  State  Superintendent  and 
subordinate  divisions 

2.  Exceptional  Children  Program 

3.  Special  Education-Instructional 
Materials  Center 

4.  Kindergarten  Program 
Sub-Total 

3.   Occupational  Education 

$ 
$ 

1,071,358 
52,115 

16,997 

92,649 

1,233,119 

24,150 

$ 
$ 

1,157,861 
52,454 

17,285 

1 1 1 ,494 

1 ,339,094 

38,006 

$ 
$ 

$ 

2,229,219 
104,569 

34,282 

204,143 

2,572,213 

62,156 

Total 

$ 

1 ,257,269 

$ 

1,377,100 

$ 

2,634,369 

4. 

School  Food  Services 

:ederal  Statutory  requirements  for 
State  matching  at  6%  for  the  1973-75 
Diennium 

$ 

960,000 

$ 

1 ,000,000 

$ 

1 ,960,000 

Occupational  Education 

Funds  requested  to  bring  each  local 
unit's  man  month  allocation  up  to  the 
existing  state-wide  average  in  Grades 
7-12  (4,685  man  months) 

Occupational  Education 


Expansion  of  Occupational  Education 
Funds  to  be  used  on  new  ADM  formula 
in  Grades  1-12  at  100%  reimbursement 
(See  Priority  #29) 

7.         Kindergarten  Program 


Expansion  of  Kindergarten  Program  for 
9,407  additional  children  in  205 
centers  over  a  two-year  period 
(See  Priority  #30) 

8.         School  Bus  Transportation 


Provide  transportation  for  an  addi- 
tional 22,300  children  and  to  offset 
rising  costs 

9.  Purchase  of  School  Buses 

Replace  buses  which  are  1 2  years  old 
or  older 

10.  Exceptional  Children 

a.  Teachers  (100-200)  (See  Priority 
#27) 

b.  Out  of  State  training 

c.  Paraprofessional  Personnel 

Total 


$  3,678,278        $  3,719,314        $   7,397,592 


$  4,432,114        $10,714,807        $15,146,921 


$  4,082,500        $  6,678,970        $10,761,470 


$   1,279,756        $  2,083,145        $  3,362,901 


$   1,385,521         $   2,075,175        $  3,460,696 


$   977,460    $  1,958,388   $  2,935,848 
1 24,000       1 24,000      248,000 

25,000 25,000 50,000 

$  1,126,460   $  2,107,388   $  3,233,848 


1 1.       Instructional  Personnel 

Employment  of  Paraprofessionals, 
Guidance  Personnel  and  Aides  —  $5  per 
A.D.M.  (See  Priority  #28) 


$  6,566,517        $  6,523,467        $13,089,984 


Priority 

Fund  and  Purpose 

1973-74 

1974-75 

Total 

17. 


18. 


25. 


12.  Research  and  Development 

State-wide  Assessment  Program  of 
Educational  Achievement 

13.  Improvement  in  Allotment  Formula 

a.  Clerical  Assistants 
(Superintendents) 

b.  Property  and  Cost  Clerks 

Total 

14.  Professional  Improvement  of  Teachers 
State  administration  and  aid  to  local 
units 

15.  Clerical  Assistants  in  Schools 

Increase  allotment  formula  by  $.50  per 
pupil  in  A.D.M.  from  the  present  allot- 
ment of  $2.20  per  A.D.M. 
(See  Priority  #35) 

16.  Building  Custodians 

Extend  Term  of  Employment  by  2  1/2 
weeks  from  the  present  41  weeks 
(See  Priority  #31) 

Instructional  Materials 


$      892,181         $      903,638        $    1,795,819 


Provide  an  additional  $1.50  per  pupil 
in  A.D.M.  from  the  present  allotment  of 
$5.25  per  A.D.M.  (See  Priority  #34) 

Expansion  of  Theatre  Arts  and 
Productions 

a.  Shakespeare  Projects 

b.  State  Theatre  of  North  Carolina 

Total 


19.  Assistant  Principals 

Provide  a  supplemental  payment  to 
the  person  designated  by  the  appropriate 
local  board  of  education  as  the  Assistant 
Principal  in  each  school  with  30  or  more 
State-alloted  teachers  —  540  positions 
at  $660  for  1973-74  and  at  $840 
for  1974-75 

20.  Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped 

a.  Additional  services  for  400  pupils 
in  1973-74  and  300  additional  in 
1974-75 

b.  Increase  Grant-in-Aid  from  $765  to 
$855  per  pupil  per  annum 

Total 

21.  Water,  Light,  and  Power 

Increase  allotment  by  $31.13  per 
teacher  in  1973-74  and  by  $38.29 
in  1974-75 


22.  Research  and  Development 

Implementation  of  a  State-wide  System 
of  Experimentation  and  Innovation 
(See  Priority  #32) 

23.  Education  by  Television 

Expansion  of  program  in  curriculum 
areas  for  both  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Students  and  expansion 
of  in-service  activity  for  instructional 
personnel 

24.  Advancement  School 


Expansion  of  services  to  local  units  in 
the  area  of  Summer  Workshops,  Teacher 
Services,  Research  Programs,  Printing 
Department  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Regional  Evaluation  Center 

Sick  Leave  for  Instructional  Personnel 

Increase  in  rate  of  pay  from  $1 5  to  $20 
per  day  and  to  increase  sick  leave  to 
.83  days  per  month  for  10  months  @$20 
per  day 


$ 
$ 

519,273 
68,295 

$ 
$ 

519,273 
72,055 

$ 

$ 

1 ,038,546 
140,350 

$ 

587.568 

$ 

591.328 

$ 

1.178.896 

$ 

384,965 

$ 

387,351 

$ 

772,316 

$      656,653        $      652,347        $   1,309,000 


$      917,326        $      917,325        $   1,834,651 


$   1,721,237        $   1,709,952        $  3,431,189 


$         64,000 
$         36,000 


$   407,900   $   519,145   $   927,045 


$   306,000 
$   347,040 


535,500 
374,040 


841,500 
721,080 


$   653,040   $   909,540   $  1,562,580 


$  1,370,413   $  1,676,212   $  3,046,625 


$  1,000,000   $  1,000,000   $  2,000,000 


$   222,306   $   202,019   $   424,325 


$   215,179   $   197,149   $   412,328 


$  2,728,006   $  2,956,238   $  5,684,244 


64,000   $   1 28,000 
36,000   $    72,000 


$   100,000   $   100,000   $   200,000 


Priority 

Fund  and  Purpose 

1973-74 

1974-75 

Total 

26.  Purchase  of  Textbooks 

Provide  funds  to  offset  price  increase 
in  cost  of  basal  textbooks  in  order  to 
allow  for  up-to-date  textbooks  in 
accordance  with  the  Adoption  Schedule 

27.  Exceptional  Children 

Provide  additional  teachers  to  overcome 
lack  of  educational  opportunity  for 
3,500  pupils  in  1973-74  and  an  addi- 
tional 3,500  in  1974-75  (100  and  200 
teachers)  (See  Priority  #10) 

28.  Instructional  Personnel 


39. 


Employment  of  Paraprofessionals, 
Guidance  Personnel  and  Aides  —  $5  per 
A.D.M.  (See  Priority  #11) 

29.       Occupational  Education 


Expansion  of  Occupational  Education 
Funds  to  be  used  on  new  formula  based 
on  A.D.M.  in  Grades  1-12  at  100% 
reimbursement  (See  Priority  #6) 

30.        Kindergarten  Program 


Expansion  of  Kindergarten  Program  for 
9,407  additional  children  in  204 
centers  over  a  two-year  period 
(See  Priority  #7) 

31.        Building  Custodians 


a.  Extend  term  of  employment  by  an 
additional  2  1/2  weeks  (See  Priority 
#16) 

b.  Salary  increase  of  5%  in  1973-74 
and  an  additional  5%  in  1974-75  over 
1972-73 

Total 

32.  Research  and  Development 

Implementation  of  a  State-wide  System 
of  Experimentation  and  Innovation 
(See  Priority  #22) 

33.  Water,  Light,  and  Power 

Increase  allotment  by  $31 .12  per 
teacher  in  1973-74  and  by  $38.29  in 
1974-75 

34.  Instructional  Materials 


Provide  an  additional  $1 .50  per  pupil 
in  A.D.M.  (See  Priority  #17) 

35.       Clerical  Assistants  in  Schools 


Increase  allotment  formula  by  $.50 
per  pupil  in  A.D.M.  (See  Priority  #15) 


36.  School  Bus  Transportation 
Separate  buses  for  elementary  pupils 

37.  Salary  Increase  of  5%  in  1973-74  and 
an  additional  5%  in  1974-75  over 
1972-73  Salary  Schedule 

a.  Nine  Months  School  Fund 

1.  Regular  Program 

2.  Trainable  Child  Program 

b.  Advancement  School 

c.  Occupational  Education 

d.  Driver  Training 

Total 

38.  Janitorial  Supplies 

Increase  allotment  for  supplies 
Telephones  in  Schools 

Increase  allotment  for  telephone 
service 


$  1,611,554   $  423,418     $  2,034,972 


$   977,460   $  1,958,388   $  2,935,848 


$  6,566,517   $  6,523,466   $13,089,983 


$  8,094,933   $14,416,878   $22,511,811 


$  4,082,500   $  6,678,970   $10,761,470 


917,325   $   917,326   $  1,834,651 


$   843,939   $  1,687,878   $  2,531,817 
$  1,761,264   $  2,605,204   $  4,366,468 


$  1,000,000   $  V,000,000   $  2,000,000 


$  1,370,413   $  1,676,212   $  3,046,625 


$  1,721,236   $  1,709,952   $  3,431,188 


$      656,650        $      652,346        $   1,308,996 


$  3,257,801         $  3,368,321         $  6,626,122 


$25,794,759  $52,090,386  $77,885,145 

$       239,895  $       517,654  $       757,549 

30,271  60,541  90,812 

1 ,569,252  2,996,990  4,566,242 

160,984  322,412  483,396 


"A"      Deletions  from  Base  Budget 
Sick  Leave  of  .25  days 

GRAND  TOTAL  PRIORITIES 


$27,795,161 

$55,987,983 

$83,783,144 

$      645,479 

$      818,350 

$    1,463,829 

$       225,717 

$       286,117 

$       511,834 

$ 

$       165,371 

$       165,371 

$128,149,117 

$179,259,166 

$307,408,283 
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North  Carolina's  Teacher  of  the  Year 

One  of  Top  Five  in  Nation 


Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Spivey,  a  native  of  Pender  County,  who  was 
recently  named  North  Carolina's  State  Teacher  of  the  Year  has 
been  chosen  as  one  of  five  finalists  in  the  1973  National  Teacher 
of  the  Year  Awards  program. 

Mrs.  Spivey,  a  teacher  in  the  North  Ridge  Elementary  School, 
Raleigh,  (Wake  County  Schools)  is  one  of  49  men  and  women 
from  47  states  and  2  territories  who  competed  among  nearly 
50,000  teachers  in  the  final  selection. 

A  12-member  national  committee  of  prominent  educators 
named  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  released  the 
names  of  the  finalists  in  this  22nd  year  of  the  award  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Council,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  It  is  the  oldest  national  continuing  awards 
program  honoring  classroom  teachers. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  that  North  Carolina  has  had 
a  finalist  in  the  competition.  The  1972  National  Teacher  of  the 
Year  Award  was  won  by  a  Durham  High  School  teacher,  James 
'Jay'  Rogers. 

The  daughter  of  a  teacher  in  rural  North  Carolina  schools,  Mrs. 
Spivey  graduated  from  Campbell  College  and  recently  completed 
her  master's  degree  in  education  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  Recently  her  husband  left  a  career  in 
finance  to  enter  the  field  of  education.  Mrs.  Spivey  believes  hers 
is  a  24-hour-a-day  job  with  at  least  four  hours  of  daily 
preparation. 

Each  spring  the  Teacher  of  the  Year  is  honored  at  the  White 
House.  The  winner  will  also  be  featured  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal and  in  the  Britannica  yearbook. 

Since  1964,  the  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  has  been  cited 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  appointment  to  the 
Commission  on  Presidential  Scholars  which  annually  designates 
high  school  seniors  from  every  state  as  Presidential  Scholars. 

According  to  Charles  E.  Swanson,  president  of  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  and  John  Mack  Carter,  editor  of  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  "giving  inspiration  and  recognition  to  good  teaching  is 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  this  effort.  Every  child  in 
America  benefits  directly  or  indirectly  from  this  program." 
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The  first  Statewide  assessment  of 
the  educational  progress  of  North 
Carolina  sixth  graders  has  been  com- 
pleted, following  a  year-long  study. 
The  survey  is  the  first  step  in  a  long- 
range,  continuing  study  of  academic 
progress  in  the  State's  public  schools. 

Assessment  highlights  include: 

*  The  nation's  sixth  graders,  as  a 
whole,  averaged  significantly 
better  in  academic  ability  than 
those  in  North  Carolina. 

*  In  academic  achievement,  stu- 
dents across  the  nation,  on  the 
average,  scored  higher  than  those 
in  the  Southeastern  states.  The 
Southeast  students,  in  turn,  aver- 
aged higher  than  those  in  North 
Carolina. 

*  Within  North  Carolina,  students 
living  in  the  Mountain  region 
averaged  slightly  higher  on  the 
series  of  tests  than  those  in  the 
Piedmont.  However,  both  groups 
did  better  than  students  from 
the  Coastal  Plains  region. 

*  Students  living  in  large  cities 
averaged  better  than  those  in 
medium-sized  areas  and  these 
surpassed  the  ones  in  the  least 
populated  areas. 

*  White  students  surpassed  non- 
whites  and  girls  averaged  higher 
than  boys. 

"For  the  first  time,  we  have  a  valid 
picture  of  the  academic  performance 
of  students  in  North  Carolina,"  said 
State  School  Superintendent  Craig 
Phillips.  "Information  obtained 
through  the  Statewide  Assessment  Pro- 
gram will  help  us  document  budget  re- 
quests as  well  as  be  accountable  to  the 
general  public  for  the  quality  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education," 
Dr.  Phillips  added. 

For  the  assessment,  a  probability 
sample  of  11,283  students  was  ran- 
domly selected  from  the  101,549  sixth 
graders  in  North  Carolina  in  a  process 
which  is  similar  to  the  one  used  to  esti- 
mate State  and  national  election  re- 
turns by  the  television  networks.  The 
actual  procedure  was  developed  by  the 
Research  Triangle  Institute. 

The  assessment  project  cost 
$220,000,  or  $2.16  per  sixth  grade 


pupil.  Funds  were  provided  from 
State,  federal,  and  local  sources. 

"This  assessment  program  presents 
the  current  status  of  how  sixth  grade 
students  in  the  State  perform  rather 
than  the  progress  they  have  made  over 
a  period  of  time,"  said  Dr.  H.T.  Con- 
ner, Assistant  State  School  Superin- 
tendent for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. "Information  will  have  to  be 
collected  at  various  intervals  in  future 
years  if  educational  progress  is  to  be 
measured,"  he  said. 

The  assessment  of  North  Carolina 
sixth  graders  revealed  that  their  aca- 
demic ability  is  about  nine  percent 
behind  the  nation.  This  nine  percent  is 
an  average  difference,  however.  At 
some  points  on  the  two  distributions 
of  scores,  this  difference  narrows  to 
two  percent  and  at  other  points  it 
widens  to  twelve  percent. 

In  reading  comprehension  skills,  the 
nation  leads  the  Southeast  by  3  to  8 
percent  and  North  Carolina  by  7  to  15 
percent.  Again,  there  is  a  great  range  in 
score  differences  between  the  U.S.  and 
North  Carolina.  "It  is  difficult  to 
translate  this  wide  range  into  a  single 
number  which  is  educationally 
meaningful,"  said  Dr.  Conner,  "but  for 
those  who  need  a  generalized  result  our 
best  professional  estimate  is  that  sixth 
graders  throughout  the  nation  are 
about  7  months  ahead  of  North  Caro- 
lina's sixth  graders  in  basic  comprehen- 
sion skills." 

In  vocabulary  skills,  the  nation 
leads  the  Southeast  by  6  to  10  percent 
and  North  Carolina  by  9  to  20  per- 
cent, or  in  a  single  term,  about  9 
months. 

The  nation  leads  the  Southeast  in 
language  skills  by  4  to  10  percent  and 
North  Carolina  by  11  to  16  percent. 
This  difference  is  estimated  at  about  7 
to  10  months  in  basic  language  skills. 

In  mathematics  skills,  the  nation 
leads  the  Southeast  by  6  to  12  percent 
and  North  Carolina  by  14  to  20  per- 
cent. The  estimate  of  this  difference  in 
progress  on  basic  mathematics  skills  is 
7-9  months. 

According  to  Dr.  Conner,  "Extreme 
care  must  be  taken  in  interpreting  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  assessment.  In 
the  first  place,  the  analysis  at  this  time 
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is  not  complete.  Also,  the  achievement 
of  students  is  related  to  numerous 
school  and  non-school  factors."  Dr. 
Conner  also  said,  "If  local  schools  are 
to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  the 
Statewide  assessment  report  they  must 
relate  information  on  students  at  the 
local  level  to  what  was  found  on  a 
State  and  regional  basis." 

Comparisons  made  of  students 
within  the  State  revealed  that  students 
living  in  the  Mountain  region  averaged 
slightly  higher  on  the  series  of  tests 
than  did  those  in  the  Piedmont.  How- 
ever, both  groups  usually  did  better, 
on  the  average,  than  students  from  the 
Coastal  Plains  region. 

The  results  on  the  remaining  inter- 
nal comparisons  are  very  similar  to 
those  found  by  other  studies.  That  is, 
students  living  in  large  cities  averaged 
better  than  those  in  medium-sized 
areas  and  these  surpassed  the  ones  in 
the  least  populated  areas.  In  addition, 
white  students  surpassed  non-whites 
and  girls  averaged  higher  than  boys.  As 
expected,  students  enrolled  in  ESEA 
Title  I  programs  from  educationally  and 
economically  deprived  students  scored 
lower  than  those  not  in  Title  I  pro- 
grams. 

The  North  Carolina  Statewide  As- 
sessment also  examined  the  progress 
being  made  in  some  other  areas  in  ad- 
dition to  academic  achievement.  These 
factors  were  measured  by  specially 
prepared  questionnaires.  Some  were 
completed  by  students;  others  by  their 
principals.  Basically,  the  students  re- 
ported that  they  are  happy  and  satis- 
fied with  the  world  they  live  in.  In  ad- 
dition, principals  reported  a  22  per- 
cent increase  in  the  use  of  various 
practices  and  teaching  techniques  in 
the  classrooms.  Among  these  innova- 
tions are  non-competitive  grading,  the 
use  of  teacher  aides,  and  students 
serving  as  tutors. 

"The  ultimate  purpose  of  any  edu- 
cational assessment  program  is  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  students," 
said  Dr.  Conner.  "Improvement  can 
only  come  about  when  you  have  the 
capacity  to  analyze  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  students  and  the  socio- 
logical, economical,  and  educational 
forces  that  affect  them,"  he  said. 


Assessment  Day 


"If  you  finish  before  the  time  is  up, 
put  your  pencils  down  and  wait.  Do 
not  go  on  to  the  next  page"  --  a  fami- 
liar sound  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
taken  a  standardized  test,  but  espe- 
cially familiar  to  11,283  sixth  graders 
in  North  Carolina  who  participated  in 
an  entire  day  of  testing  for  the  State 
Assessment. 

During  that  day  in  April  1972  a 
randomly  selected  sample  of  students 
across  the  State  took  three  types  of 
tests  --  one  to  measure  the  student's 
level  of  skill  development  in  reading, 
language,  math,  and  career  awareness; 
one  to  measure  the  student's  ability  to 
work  with  abstract  ideas;  and  one  to 
measure  factors  thought  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  student's  attitude 
toward  school  and  peers. 

Representative  samples  of  students 
in  the  sixth  grade  took  one  of  four 
assessment  packages.  These  packages 
consisted  of  (1)  one  skill  development 
test  (reading,  language,  math,  or  career 
awareness),  (2)  the  academic  ability 
test,  and  (3)  the  Student  Attitude 
Questionnaire. 

Of  all  the  tests  available  today, 
which  ones  were  used?  The  reading, 
language,  and  math  tests  were  taken 
from  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills 
which  are  all  standardized  and  used 
nationwide.  "These  are  the  tests  that 
enable  us  to  compare  the  performance 
of  North  Carolina's  students  with 
Southeastern  and  national  norms," 
says  H.  T.  Conner,  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  for  Research  and  De- 
velopment. "We  used  these  same  tests 
to  establish  our  own  State,  region,  and 
type-of-community  norms." 

Careful  consideration  went  into 
choosing  the  skill  development  tests, 
including  the  involvement  of  testing 
experts  throughout  the  State  and  na- 
tion. The  tests  chosen  contain  items 
which  measure  "typical"  sixth  grade 
developmental  achievement  skills,  ac- 
cording to  Conner.  "They  are  not  con- 
structed to  measure  the  total  achiev- 
ement of  a  student  in  any  given  sub- 
ject or  grade,  but  rather  to  give  an  esti- 


mate of  the  present  state  of  basic  skill 
development  as  the  student  moves 
from  third  through  eighth  grade,"  he 
added. 

The  Career  Awareness  Test  used 
contains  general  questions  on  a  wide 
variety  of  careers.  "Since  it  is  itself 
still  undergoing  study  and  develop- 
ment," says  Conner,  "it  has  only  been 
used  in  North  Carolina  and  tells  us 
basically  where  the  State  is  at  present 
in  the  general  area  of  career  aware- 
ness." 

The  only  other  standardized, 
nationwide  test  used  was  the  Lorge- 
Thorndike  Intelligence  Test.  Ac- 
cording to  Conner,  this  test  is  inap- 
propriately named  in  terms  of  most 
people's  understanding  of  intelligence 
tests.  "It  does  not  measure  the  stu- 
dent's permanent  capacity  for 
learning;  rather  it  measures  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  work  with  abstract 
ideas  and  relationships  at  that  point  in 
his  development.  Thus,  with  the 
Lorge-Thorndike  test,  we  more  ac- 
curately measured  the  academic  ability 
of  North  Carolina's  sixth  graders." 

The  third  general  area  measured 
was  factors  thought  to  be  associated 
with  student  achievement  such  as  at- 
titudes about  school,  home,  and  peers. 
The  Division  of  Research  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  super- 
vised the  development  of  a  special  Stu- 
dent Attitude  Questionnaire  for  this 
purpose. 

On  assessment  day  at  each  school, 
not  only  the  students  were  involved. 
While  the  20  sixth  graders  took 
the  assessment  battery,  the  principal 
filled  out  a  brief  Principal's  Question- 
naire designed  to  get  information 
about  his  school.  And  to  complete  the 
assessment,  the  homeroom  teacher  of 
each  student  filled  out  a  short  ques- 
tionnaire providing  additional  back- 
ground information  on  that  student. 
This  information  has  been  used  to 
determine  the  status  of  many  learning 
and  environmental  factors  thought  to 
influence  learning. 
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Assessment  Forms  Basis  for  Future  Comparisons 


There  are  four  major  reasons  for  a 
Statewide  Assessment.  First,  the  re- 
sults will  help  the  State  establish  a 
benchmark,  or  status  of  educational 
attainment  in  North  Carolina.  This  will 
also  be  a  starting  point  against  which 
we  can  measure  our  progress  over 
time. 

Second,  the  public  has  a  right  to  an 
accounting  from  its  educational  sys- 
tem. Part  of  this  educational  accounta- 
bility is  in  terms  of  student  perfor- 
mance in  the  basic  achievement  areas. 

Third,  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  can  provide  the 
leadership   for   planning   educational 


programs  on  the  basis  of  an  objective 
needs  assessment  and  evaluation. 

Fourth,  the  local  school  districts 
can  receive  technical  assistance  from 
the  State  education  agency  in  con- 
ducting local  assessments  as  well  as 
obtain  State,  region,  and  community 
forms  for  properly  evaluating  local 
programs. 

The  assessment  study,  which  has 
taken  more  than  a  year,  cost 
$220,000.  The  money  came  from 
State,  federal,  and  local  sources. 

Thirty-six  states  have  conducted 
similar  studies,  but  a  legislative  man- 
date was  required  in  sixteen  of  those 


states.  North  Carolina's  assessment  was 
planned  and  developed  within  the 
State's  public  school  system. 

Since  this  is  our  first  assessment, 
the  results  do  not  tell  us  if  North  Caro- 
lina has  improved,  maintained  the 
status  quo,  or  fallen  behind  in  educa- 
tion because  we  have  no  basis  for  com- 
parison. But  the  results  do  form  a  basis 
for  future  comparisons.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  recom- 
mends that  in  the  spring  of  the 
1973-74  school  year  three  grades  be 
assessed.  This  would  include  a  follow- 
up  of  the  sixth  grade  students  tested  in 
the  1970-71  school  year. 


Differences  within  Regions  Revealed  by  Assessment 


The  assessment  of  North  Carolina 
sixth  graders  provided  significant  com- 
parisons of  regions  within  the  State.  In 
general,  students  in  the  Mountain 
counties  did  better  than  those  living  in 
the  Piedmont.  And  both  groups  scored 
higher  than  those  living  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  counties. 

What  does  this  mean?  Does  it  mean, 
for  example,  that  living  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  causes  a  student  to  score  low? 
No  more  so  than  the  itinerant  rain- 
maker could  cause  it  to  rain  by  beating 
drums  and  shooting  cannons,  ac- 
cording to  those  conducting  the  assess- 
ment. 

Many  individuals  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  scored  higher  than  the  group 
average  for  Mountain  students.  Indeed, 
the  difference  in  the  group  averages  is 
caused  by  the  greater  proportion  of 


higher  scoring  students  in  the  Moun- 
tain group. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  edu- 
cational difference  in  Piedmont  and 
Mountain  groups  is  probably  not  signi- 
ficant, while  that  between  these  two 
groups  and  the  Coastal  Plains  is. 

The  assessment  report  concludes 
that  achievement  in  school  is  not 
caused  by  living  in  a  particular  region 
or  type  of  community.  There  are  vari- 
ables within  each  person  and  his  en- 
vironment, both  at  school  and  at 
home,  which  affect  his  success.  Be- 
cause society  demands  that  schools 
prepare  their  youngsters  to  live  and 
succeed  in  this  complex  world,  any 
assessment  of  the  educational  progress 
being  made  in  the  State  would  be 
lacking  if  it  did  not  take  these  factors 
into   account.  Therefore,  the  North 


Carolina  Statewide  Assessment  exa- 
mined the  progress  being  made  in 
some  of  these  other  areas  in  addition 
to  academic  achievement. 

Another  test  used  in  the  assess- 
ment, the  Career  Awareness  Test,  mea- 
sures a  student's  awareness  of  the  re- 
quirements and  attributes  of  typical 
occupations  in  the  world  of  work.  Re- 
sults from  this  test  revealed  several 
notable  differences  in  groups  from  the 
sample.  The  educational  difference 
between  Coastal  Plains  and  both  Pied- 
mont and  Mountain  students  is  signifi- 
cant. While  the  difference  between 
Mountain  and  Piedmont  students  is 
not  educationally  significant,  it  is  the 
only  test  in  which  the  Piedmont  had  a 
greater  proportion  of  higher  scoring 
students  than  the  Mountain  group. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  STATEWIDE  ASSESSMENT 

OF  SIXTH  GRADERS 


Environmental 
Differences 

Also  included  in  the  Statewide  As- 
sessment was  a  study  of  environmental 
factors  known  to  be  associated  with 
educational  opportunity  and  attain- 
ment. "In  order  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  Assessment  results," 
says  H.  T.  Conner,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, "we  must  take  a  good  realistic 
look  at  the  factors  that  make  North 
Carolina  distinctly  different  from  all 
other  states." 

In  total  population,  North  Carolina 
ranks  twelfth  in  the  nation  with 
5,125,000  citizens.  Fifty-five  percent 
of  this  population  is  rural;  this  is  twice 
as  rural  as  the  nation  and  13  percent 
more  rural  than  the  Southeast.  The 
State  also  has  the  11th  largest  public 
school  enrollment,  but  ranks  39th  in 
per  capita  income  and  44th  in  per 
family  income. 

There  are  also  distinct  differences 
within  the  State.  For  example,  the 
Mountains  and  the  Coastal  Plains  are 
considerably  more  rural  than  the  Pied- 
mont, with  almost  half  of  the  State's 
population  residing  in  the  Piedmont. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation is  located  in  the  Coastal  Plains 
and  only  one-sixth  in  the  Mountains. 
The  per  capita  income  of  the  Moun- 
tains and  the  Coastal  Plains  is  also 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  Pied- 
mont. 

North  Carolina  is  also  different  in 
that  her  22  percent  non-white  popula- 
tion is  above  the  nation's  11  percent 
average  and  even  the  Southeast's  20 
percent  average.  Over  95  percent  of 

I  this  non-white  population  is  concen- 
trated in  the  Coastal  Plains  and  in  the 
Piedmont. 
"These  facts  tell  us  that  not  only  is 
North  Carolina  different  from  the 
nation,  she  also  has  great  variations 
within  her  own  boundaries,"  says 
Conner.  "We  must  take  this  informa- 
tion into  consideration  in  order  to  put 
the  Assessment  results  into  proper 
context." 


Principals  Reveal  Problems  and  Needs 


Results  of  a  School  Information 
Questionnaire  given  to  principals  of 
schools  with  a  sixth  grade  as  part  of 
the  Statewide  Assessment  reveal  that 
the  number  of  North  Carolina  schools 
trying  and  maintaining  new  practices 
has  increased  steadily  within  the  past 
four  years.  Other  results  include  infor- 
mation regarding  adequacy  of  various 
school  components,  human  relations 
problems  and  solutions,  and  ap- 
proaches used  in  teaching  reading. 

At  least  three  fourths  of  the  princi- 
pals questioned  said  that  within  the 
past  year  they  had  used  teacher  aides, 
innovative  instructional  media,  diag- 
nostic tests  for  individualized  instruc- 
tion programs,  and  grouping  for 
reading  and  math  according  to  achieve- 


ment level.  Over  the  past  four  years, 
the  questionnaire  indicated,  there  has 
been  an  average  gain  of  23  percent  in 
the  number  of  schools  practicing  the 
new  methods  listed  on  the  question- 
naire. 

When  questioned  on  the  adequacy 
of  various  school  components,  73  per- 
cent of  the  principals  said  that  the  pre- 
sent number  of  guidance,  psycholo- 
gical, and  health  personnel  was  inade- 
quate. They  also  felt  that  the  number 
of  special  instructional  teachers 
(music,  art,  reading,  physical  educa- 
tion, etc.)  and  teacher  aides  was  inade- 
quate. Overall,  76  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipals rated  the  23  areas  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire adequate  or  better. 


Student  Attitudes  Generally  Positive 


■ 


When  asked  if  they  were  happy  in 
school,  over  11,000  sixth  graders  in 
North  Carolina  answered  yes  in  the 
Student  Attitude  Questionnaire  ad- 
ministered last  April  as  part  of  the 
State  Assessment. 

"The  180  items  included  on  the 
questionnaire  covered  six  broad  areas 
often  associated  with  academic 
achievement,"  according  to  H.  T. 
Conner,  Assistant  State  Superinten- 
dent for  Research  and  Development. 
Those  areas  were  school,  teaching, 
parental-home  environment,  self- 
concept  self-motivation,  and  peer 
influence." 

Highest  percent  of  positive  re- 
sponses (92  percent)  came  in  response 


to  questions  about  parental-home  en- 
vironment. Eighty-nine  percent  of  the 
students  responded  positively  to  the 
teacher  and  her  teaching  methods, 
while  the  lowest  positive  response 
came  in  general  attitude  toward 
school. 

On  items  such  as  riding  the  school 
bus,  pride  in  school,  and  the  food 
served  in  the  lunchroom,  responses 
were  evenly  distributed  and  only 
slightly  positive.  Only  about  57  per- 
cent of  the  students  feel  that  their 
teacher  understands  boys  and  girls 
their  age,  but  as  high  as  78  percent 
believe  that  the  teacher  wants  them  to 
learn  to  think  for  themselves. 
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GROUNd  fOR  childREN 


Suzanne  Triplet/Program  Consultant/The  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina 


appropriating  $4.5  million  to  maintain  a  total  of  54  early 
childhood  centers  during  the  1971-72  school  year.  Each  center 
enrolled  a  maximum  of  46  five-year-old  children. 

Due  to  this  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  additional 
funds  were  secured  for  teacher  training.  To  give  adequate  support 
to  the  new  schools,  eight  regional  staff  development  centers  were 
established-one  located  in  each  of  the  educational  districts  and 
operating  out  of  local  schools.  Federal  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  funds  supported  the  four  eastern  centers,  and 
the  Rutherford  County  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Title  III  "Establishment  of  Regional  Centers  for  Early 
Childhood  Staff  Development"  project  supported  the  four 
western  centers.  Staff  Development  Coordinators  were  hired  to 
direct  kindergarten/early  childhood  staff  development  in  each 
district. 

Research  has  long  shown  that  each  individual  is  unique  and 
can  be  educated  best  if  treated  as  such.  To  assist  teachers, 
principals,  and  supervisors  in  the  application  of  this  theory, 
personnel  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
(SDPI),  the  Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  (LINC)  and 
several  universities,  and  the  regional  Early  Childhood  Staff 
Development  Coordinators  have  planned  and  conducted  a  series 
of  summer  training  programs.  These  institutes  have  focused  on 
involving  all  personnel  from  the  K-3  level  in  each  of  the 
participating  schools. 

A  worthwhile  kindergarten  program  will  reflect  the  children 
for  whom  it  is  developed.  The  teachers  and  assistant  teachers 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  children  in  their  kindergarten  groups 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  provide  for  the  natural  all-round 
development  of  each  individual  child.  The  rooms  and  immediate 
outside  environment  are  thoughtfully  arranged  and  equipped  with 
worthwhile  materials  and  activities. 

Kindergarten  children  cannot  fail.  Imposed  expectancies  of 
development  are  replaced  by  the  recognition  of  achievements  in 
many  ways-emotional,  social,  physical,  and  intellectual.  The  room 
becomes  a  resource  for  learning,  generally  arranged  in  areas,  each 
complementing  the  other.  The  kindergarten  is  a  happy  and 
valuable  place  for  children. 


Evaluation 

Formal  evaluation  was  conducted  by  the  Learning  Institute  of 
North  Carolina,  and  consisted  of  a  comparison  between  two 
applications  of  the  test  instruments  below: 

1.  Draw-A-Man  Test:  This  instrument  is  employed  to  assess  the  child's 
perceptual/motor  intellectual  abilities. 

2.  Test  of  Basic  Experiences:  This  instrument  assesses  the  child's  mast- 
tery  of  certain  concepts  and  skills  acquired  during  the  years  before  formal 
education    begins.    It   evaluates   the  student's  "conceptual   background." 

a.  Language:  deals  with  such  basic  language  concepts  as  vocabulary, 
sentence  structure,  verb  tense,  sound-symbol  relationships  and  letter 
recognition,  and  contains  items  pertaining  to  listening  skills  and 
perception  of  symbols  as  the  carriers  of  meaning. 

b.  Mathematics:  attempts  to  determine  a  child's  mastery  of  funda- 
mental mathematical  concepts  and  the  terms  associated  with  them, 
and  ability  to  see  relationships  between  objects  and  quantitative 
terms. 

3.  Stanford  Achievement  Test:  This  instrument  is  designed  to  measure 
the  development  of  a  child's  cognitive  abilities.  It  aids  in  the  assessment  of 
the  pupil's  background  and  helps  establish  the  baseline  where  instruc- 
tional experiences  in  school  may  best  begin. 

4.  Classroom  Behavior  Inventory:  This  instrument  measures  behavior 
change  in  the  affective  domain.  It  deals  with  the  classroom  teacher's  obser- 
vations of  individual  children.  The  CBI  investigates  three  non-cognitive 
areas  on  a  four-point  scale  from  "very  frequently"  to  "very  infrequently" 
on  the  following  factors:  a)  Extroversion  vs.  Introversion;  b)  Positive  vs. 
Negative  Social    Behavior;  and  c)  Positive  vs.  Negative  Task  Orientation. 

The  pre-test  sample  for  the  1971-72  Annual  Evaluation  of  the 
North  Carolina  State-Supported  Kindergarten/Early  Childhood 
was  composed  of  the  2,286  five-year-old  children  who  were 
administered  the  pre-test  battery  by  their  classroom  teachers 
before  October  15,  1971.  The  teachers  also  administered  the 
post-test  battery  in  May.  The  post-test  sample  was  applied  to  71 1 
children  in  16  centers  randomly  selected  from  the  54 
participating  centers.  Some  277  six-year-old  children,  who  were 
enrolled  as  kindergarteners  the  preceeding  year,  were  also 
randomly  selected  by  centers  for  inclusion  in  the  evaluation. 

There  is  no  way  to  count  the  number  of  teachers  and  students 
who  are  influenced  indirectly  by  the  kindergarten/early 
childhood  activities.  There  is  evidence  that  indicates  that  entire 
schools,  and  entire  school  systems,  are  affected  by  our  small  core 
of  advocates  for  child-centered  instruction. 
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Conclusions 

1.  Draw-A-Man  Test:  It  may  be  concluded,  based  on  the  data 
from  the  pre-  and  post-test  administrations  of  the  Draw-A-Man 
Test,  that  children  involved  in  the  North  Carolina  kindergarten 
program  will  gain  approximately  two  months  in  mental  age  for 
every  one  month  of  involvement  in  the  program.  The  available 
data  also  indicates  that  children  are  making  larger  yearly  gains  as 
the  program  progresses.  There  are  two  factors  contributing  to  this 
conclusion:  (1)  greater  sophistication  in  administering  the  test 
due  to  better  instruction  during  the  summer  institutes  from  LINC 
staff;  and  (2)  better  overall  staff  development  via  the  summer 
institutes  and  follow-up  training  sessions. 

The  following  table  presents  the  raw  score  and  mental  age  data 
from  the  administration  of  the  Draw-A-Man  Test  for  the  three 
years  (1969-70,  1970-71  and  1971-72)  of  the  North  Carolina 
State-Supported  Kindergarten/Early  Childhood  Program. 


Test.  The  six-year-old  sample  scored  only  one  month  below  the 
national  norm  on  the  two  remaining  subtests  (word  reading  and 
spelling).  The  six-year-old  sample  scored  two  months  above  the 
national  norm  on  the  vocabulary  subtest. 

5.  Classroom  Behavior  Inventory:  There  were  significant  (at 
the  .001  level)  positive  changes  on  all  three  subtests  of  the  CBI 
for  the  participating  five-year-old  students.  It  may  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  children  who  participate  in  the  kindergarten/early 
childhood  program:  a)  show  more  extroverted  behavior  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning;  b)  appear  to  be  more 
considerate  and  tolerant  of  others  at  the  time  of  post-testing  than 
at  the  time  of  pre-testing;  and  c)  appear  to  complete  more 
initiated  tasks  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning.  The 
mean  raw  scores  on  the  CBI  for  the  six-year-old  sample  indicate 
that  the  changes  produced  by  the  kindergarten  experience  were 
maintained  through  the  first  grade. 


YEAR 

PRE 

POST 

GAIN 

Raw         Mental 
Score       Age 

Raw        Mental 
Score       Age 

Raw        Mental 
Score       Age 

1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 

8.3*   5yr  -  2mo. 
7.9     5yr  -  1mo. 
9.3     5yr-4mo. 

11.5     5yr  - 11  mo. 
13.5     6yr-4mo. 
15.7     6yr-10mo. 

3.2     9  months 
5.6     15  months 
6.4     18  months 

'Administered  in  December 

2.  Test  of  Basic  Experiences/Language:  Five-year-old  children 
who  participated  in  the  North  Carolina  kindergarten  program  for 
the  1971-72  school  year  progressed  from  a  mean  raw  score  of 
16.0  (32nd  percentile)  on  the  TO  BE  language  section  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  a  mean  raw  score  of  22.0  (74th 
percentile)  on  the  post-test,  for  a  gain  uf  42  percentile  points. 

3.  Test  of  Basic  Experiences/Mathematics:  The  participating 
five-year-olds  advanced  from  a  mean  raw  score  of  16.5  (32nd 
percentile)  on  the  TO  BE:  Mathematics  pre-test  to  a  post-test 
score  of  21.4  (66th  percentile),  indicating  an  increase  of  34 
percentile  points. 

LANGUAGE 


YEAR 

PRE 

POST 

GAIN 

Mean  Percentile 

Mean    Percentile 

Percentile 

Equivalent 

Equivalent 

Equivalent 

1969-70 

15.3*           29th 

20.7            64th 

35  points 

1970-71 

14.3             23rd 

20.5            63rd 

40  points 

1971-72 

16.0            32nd 

22.0             74th 

42  points 

*  1969-70  pre 

•test  administered  in 

December 

MATH EM AT 

CS 

YEAR 

PRE 

POST 

GAIN 

Mean    Percentile 

Mean     Percentile 

Percentile 

Equivalent 

Equivalent 

Equivalent 

1969-70 

16.8            33rd 

20.4             59th 

35  points 

1970-71 

15.1             24th 

20.2             56th 

32  points 

1971-72 

16.5            32nd 

21.4            66th 

34  points 
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4.  Stanford  Achievement  Test:  The  six-year-old  children  who 
attended  a  State-supported  kindergarten  as  five-year  olds  scored 
on  or  above  the  grade  level  equivalant  of  the  national  norm 
sample  on  four  (paragraph  meaning,  vocabulary,  word  study  skills 
and  arithmetic)  of  the  six  subtests  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
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Draw-A-Man:  Gains  in  Mental  Age  Relative 

to  Gains  in  Chronological  Age  for 

the  Three  Years  of  the  North  Carolina 

Kindergarten/Early  Childhood  Program 
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*Only  5  months  of  kindergarten  classes  this  first  year 


1972  MIGRANT  EVALUATION 
CITES  PROGRESS 


More  than  six  thousand  children  were  enrolled  in  migrant 
education  programs  in  North  Carolina  in  1971-72,  according  to 
the  recently  issued  1972  Migrant  Education  State  Evaluation 
Report.  Of  the  6,116  children  served,  2,837  were  summer 
enrollees  and  3,279  were  regular  school  term  enrollees.  These 
totals  represent  a  dramatic  increase  over  1970-71  figures  of  2500 
summer  enrollees  and  2201  regular  school  term  migrant  children. 
The  sizeable  increase  is  due  primarily  to  better  identification  and 
recruitment  of  intrastate  migrants  in  the  counties  having  migrant 
education  projects.  Although  the  majority  of  the  children  were 
intrastate  migrants,  nearly  one  third  of  the  1971-72  total 
enrollment,  summer  and  regular  sessions  combined,  were 
interstate  migrants  representing  a  total  of  27  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Mexico. 

The  Evaluation  Report  cites  improvements  in  the  State 
Migrant  Education  Program  and  offers  constructive  suggestions 
for  further  study  and  improvement  in  both  summer  and  regular 
school  term  projects  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Although  secondary  migrant  projects  have  the  same 
commitment  and  support  as  elementary  projects,  they  are  more 
difficult  to  design  and  implement  for  two  major  reasons:  first,  the 
opportunities  for  scheduling  are  restricted  by  students  working; 
second,  the  students  tend  to  "vote  with  their  feet"  --simply  not 
attending  sessions  which  do  not  interest  them.  North  Carolina  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  solving  the  first  problem  by 
operating  programs  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends. 

Since   the   second    problem   involves   a    lack    of   intrinsic 


motivation  for  education,  something  more  than  instruction  is 
needed  to  generate  enrollments  and  maintain  interest,  such  as 
recreation.  Consequently,  the  problem  becomes  one  of  balance 
between  recreation  and  instruction.  The  most  successful  methods 
of  dealing  with  this  situation  to  date  include  reward  systems, 
"hands  on"  activities,  teacher  interest  and  persuasion,  and 
student-involvement  in  planning  activities.  It  is  noted  that  the 
gradual  shift  of  emphasis  from  recreation  and  other  services  to 
instruction  is  proceeding  effectively.  The  key  to  the  success  of 
the  secondary  programs  lies  in  their  acceptance  by  secondary  age 
migrant  youth. 

The  Evaluation  Report  not  only  serves  to  meet  Federal 
requirements  but  also  provides  a  mirror  in  which  North  Carolina's 
Migrant  Education  Program  can  study  itself  to  see  where  it  is, 
what  it  is  doing,  and  how  well,  and  how  it  can  improve  service  to 
migrant  children. 

WHERE  THE  PROJECTS  ARE 

Twenty-six  county  school  administrative  units  are  operating 
migrant  education  programs  during  the  1972-73  nine-month 
school  year.  Those  counties  are  represented  by  the  shaded  areas 
on  the  map  below.  In  addition,  four  city  school  systems  within 
those  counties  also  have  migrant  projects:  Goldsboro  (Wayne 
County),  Fairmont  and  Maxton.  (Robeson  County),  and  Kinston 
(Lenoir  County).  Three  counties,  Duplin,  Scotland,  and  Wayne, 
are  operating  regular  school  term  programs  for  the  first  time. 
These  units  are  serving  approximately  three  thousand  migrant 
children  at  this  time. 
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WBTV 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

CONVOCATIONS 


Each  year  television  station  WBTV 
grants  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education  $6,000  to  plan  a 
series  of  lectures  for  high  school 
scholars  in  the  Piedmont  Carolinas. 
The  lecture  series  is  held  at  Ovens 
Auditorium  in  Charlotte  and  includes 
outstanding  national  figures  who  have 
gained  prominence  in  varied  fields  of 
scholastic  interest. 

Students  are  selected  to  attend  on 
the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and 
demonstrated  interest  in  the  subject  of 


the  convocation.  All  public,  private, 
and  parochial  high  schools  in  40 
counties  within  the  listening  area  of 
WBTV  are  invited  to  participate. 
Approximately  100  high  schools  usu- 
ally send  students,  and  various  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  area  are  invited. 

The  list  of  speakers  reads  like 
"Who's  Who"  in  just  about  every 
intellectual  area.  Previous  speakers  in- 
clude such  names  as  anthropologist 
Margaret  Mead,  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 
Mark  Van  Doren,  astronaut  Scott 
Carpenter,  CBS  correspondent  Marvin 
Kalb,  and  a  number  of  political  fig- 
ures. 

This  season's  guest  lecturers  were 
Jack  Kemp,  former  professional  foot- 
ball player  who  is  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  James  Reston,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  two-time  Pulitzer  prizewinner. 
Kemp  spoke  in  November  and  Reston 
in    February.    One   more  speaker  is 


scheduled  to  take  part  in  the  series 
this  season.  Arthur  Clarke,  author  of 
2001:  A  Space  Odyssey  and  Apollo 
adviser  to  CBS,  will  be  in  Charlotte  on 
March  24. 

The  formal  address  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  press  conference  for 
editors  of  area  high  school  newspapers 
and  a  30-minute  question  and  answer 
session,  and  an  onstage  panel  of  stu- 
dents follows  the  lecture.  The  pro- 
gram usually  lasts  from  10:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.  After  a  luncheon  for  the 
speaker,  the  convocation  concludes 
with  a  student  seminar  videotaped 
in  the  studios  of  WTVI,  the  education- 
al television  station  of  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  schools,  for  later  class- 
room viewing. 

Dr.  Chris  Folk,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent for  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Schools,  handles  the  arrangements  for 
the  convocations.  For  further  inform- 
ation he  may  be  contacted  at  P.O.  Box 
149  in  Charlotte,  28201. 


HIGHLIQHTS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EOUCATI0I 


1839  First  common  school  law  enacted. 

1852  Office    of    Superintendent    of    Common    Schools 

created. 

1868  State  Constitution  adopted-authorized  Office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  State  Board 
of  Education. 

1869  Legislation  added  general  school  tax,  prescribed 
school  term,  and  education  of  Negroes. 

1907  Normal  schools  for  teacher  training  established. 

1913  Four  months  compulsory  school  attendance  for  ages 

8-12.  Local  bond  issues  for  school  construction  author- 
ized. 

1919-20      State-supported  school  term  extended  to  six  months. 

1921  Teacher  training  division  authorized. 


1931  Minimun  State  support  of  school  libraries. 

1933-34      State-supported    school    term    extended    to    eight 
months. 

1935-36  State  textbook  rental  plan  established. 

1937-38  Free  textbooks  provided  for  elementary  grades. 

1941  State  employees  retirement  plan  provided. 

1942-43  Twelfth  grade  added. 

1943-44      State-supported    school    term    extended    to    ninei 
months.  School  lunch  program  created. 

1946-47      Compulsory  attendance  age  extended  from  14  to  16.i 

1947  State  Board  authorized  to  use  public  funds  for  special) 

education  programs. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS 


You  are  invited  to  visit  the  follow- 
ing demonstration  centers  during 
1972-73  on  any  of  the  dates  listed 
below.  Please  make  arrangements  for 
visitations  with  the  principals  of  the 
demonstration  centers. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
select  and  recognize  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  North  Carolina 
which  offer  sound,  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  physical  education  and  which 
give  emphasis  to  physical  fitness  and 
provide  others  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve these  programs.  If  you  would 
like  additional  information  concerning 
the  physical  education  demonstration 
school  center  program,  contact  Mr. 
Floyd  M.  Woody,  State  Coordinator, 
Physical  Education  Demonstration 
School  Centers;  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction;  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27602. 

The  program  is  co-sponsored  by  the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  and  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


MAR. 

APR. 

MAY 

Parkwood  Elem.,  Jacksonville  (Onslow  Co) 

12,14 

9,11 

21,23 

Principal  -  Mark  M.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Wiley  Elem.,  Salisbury  (Salisbury  City) 

8 

12 

10 

Principal  -  Paul  C.  Goble 

Valdese  Elem.,  Valdese  (Burke  County) 

29,30 

2,3 

10,11 

Principal  -  Glenn  R.  Yoder 

Moyock  Elem.,  Moyock  (Currituck  County) 

7,21 

11 

2 

Principal  -  C.  J.  Hutson 

Lincoln  Heights  Elem.,  Charlotte 

15 

19 

17 

(Charlotte/Mecklenburg) 

Principal  -  Louis  Hughes 

Steele  Creek  Elem.,  Charlotte 

6 

3 

1 

(Charlotte/Mecklenburg) 

Principal  -  Yates  Reep 

N 


I954 

1955 
1957 
1963 

1964 


949-50      Local  unit  supervisors  of  instruction  provided. 

I953  State-wide  bond  election  for  $50,000,000  in  school 

construction  funds  approved. 


U.  S.  Supreme  Court  rules  against  separation  of  races 
in  public  schools. 

Pearsall  Plan  presented  to  General  Assembly. 

Community  College  Act  passed. 

Governor's  School  founded.  $1,000,000  bond  issue 
for  school  construction  passed. 

National  Civil  Rights  Act  passed.  First  state-wide 
experimental  program,  CSIP,  implemented. 
Advancement  School  established.  LINC  created. 


1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  passed  by 

Congress. 

1969  State-wide     experimental     kindergarten     program 

approved. 

1970-71      Current  operating  expenditures  for  public  schools 
totaled  $727,349,611.55. 

1971  State  Superintendent  designated  chief  administrative 

officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  well  as 
secretary.  General  Assembly's  State  government 
reorganization  names  State  Department  of  Public 
Education,  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  its 
head,  to  include  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  and 
the  Controller's  Office. 

1971-72      Instructional  personnel  in  the  public  schools  totaled 
55,059. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  SHOWS  DECLINE 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Education  estimates  that 
there  were  1,158,549  students  in  North  Carolina  public  schools  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month  of  school  this  year.  That'sa  decrease  of 
12,668  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Public  school  enrollment  has  been  decreasing  since  1968-69 
when  the  first  month's  figures  showed  1,195,583  students  in 
school.  Department  of  Public  Education  officials  say  the  most 
significant  factor  in  the  decline  in  school  enrollment  is  the 
decrease  in  the  birth  rate.  Another  contributing  factor  is  the 
recent  growth  of  private  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  51,298 
students  are  attending  private  schools  this  year,  an  increase  of 
1,612  over  last  year. 

The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  System  had  the  largest  first 
month's  enrollment,  79,034.  Other  large  first  month's 
enrollments  were  reported  in  Winston-Salem/Forsyth,  46,428; 
Gaston  County,  33,452;  Cumberland  County,  33,227;  Wake, 
29,555;  Greensboro,  28,335;  Guilford  County,  24,069; 
Buncombe  County,  22,282;  and  Raleigh,  21,272.  The  smallest 
first  month's  enrollment  was  reported  in  Tryon,  which  had  668 
students.  The  only  other  system  reporting  fewer  than  a  thousand 
students  was  Tyrrell  County  with  983. 

The  1972-73  figures  show  that  there  are  799,709  pupils  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  358,840  in  secondary  schools.  10,709 
students  were  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  in  elementary 
grades  and  1,528  were  in  special  education  classes  at  the 
secondary  level. 

The  decline  in  the  birth  rate  is  reflected  in  the  figures  for 
grades  one  through  four.  Each  of  the  first  four  grades  has  an 
enrollment  of  less  than  100,000.  By  comparison,  in  1970-71 
there  was  an  average  of  98,724  students  for  the  twelve  grades. 
The  twelth  grade  was  the  smallest  with  72,147  students. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOLS  ENJOY 
LOW  FIRE  INSURANCE  RATES 

Fire  insurance  rates  for  North  Carolina  schools  are  among  the 
lowest  in  the  nation,  thanks  to  a  unique  program  that  allows  the 
schools  to  buy  insurance  from  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  program  was  authorized  by  the  1949  legislature  after  the 
insurance  companies  had  announced  a  whopping  25%  increase  in 
the  fire  insurance  rates  for  the  public  schools.  To  combat  the 
increase,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  establish  its  own  school  building  insurance  fund. 

The  first  year  of  operation  --  1950  --  just  under  $42,000,000 
worth  of  insurance  was  in  force.  But  that  figure  had  grown  to 
over  $743,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  1972  fiscal  year. 


Insuring  with  the  fund  is  optional.  A  school  unit  may  insure 
with  a  stock  or  mutual  company  instead.  But  last  year,  105  of  the 
State's  152  school  units  insured  with  the  fund,  along  with  40  of 
the  56  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

The  director  of  the  School  Insurance  Fund,  Thomas  B. 
Winborne,  reports  that  total  insurance  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
1972  fiscal  year  was  $743,141,500,  an  increase  of  more  than  $52 
million  over  1971.  Earned  premiums  for  1972  were  $950,062 
with  losses  of  $149,105,  for  a  loss  ratio  to  earned  premiums  of 
15.69%.  The  fund  showed  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of 
$1,047,563. 

According  to  Winborne,  one  of  the  major  results  of  the  fund 
has  been  lower  rates  charged  public  schools  by  commercial 
insurance  companies.  "I  am  convinced  that  no  such  relief  would 
have  been  granted  if  the  insurance  companies  had  not  been  forced 
to  compete  for  business,"  said  Winborne. 

Sufficient  coverage  of  school  buildings  is  another  asset.  When 
the  fund  was  established,  many  school  systems  were  carrying 
insufficient  insurance.  Today,  these  same  units  have  taken 
advantage  of  lower  charges  to  increase  their  coverage. 

But  the  greatest  benefit,  according  to  Winborne,  has  been  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  fire  inspection  service  by  the 
State.  He  said  that  about  one-half  of  the  fund's  budget  goes  to 
inspection  activities  designed  to  minimize  the  risk  of  fire.  Four 
engineers  are  employed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  this 
purpose. 


NEW  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

FOR  WESTERN  OCCUPATIONAL  TEACHERS 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  approved  a  program  to 
upgrade  the  performance  of  occupational  education  teachers  and 
guidance  counselors  in  29  western  North  Carolina  counties. 
Counties  in  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  area  will  be 
served  by  the  new  program,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Under  the  program,  demonstration  and  in-service  centers  have 
been  established  at  four  carefully  selected  schools.  They  are 
Franklin  High  School  in  Macon  County,  Asheville  High  School  in 
Asheville,  Watauga  High  School  in  Watauga  County,  and  Reynolds 
High  School  in  Winston-Salem.  These  schools  have  been  provided 
additional  money  to  establish  model  programs  in  such  areas  as 
homemaking  and  consumer  education,  agriculture,  business  and 
office  education,  auto  mechanics,  carpentry,  bricklaying,  pipe 
fitting,  cosmetology,  electronics,  and  many  other  occupational 
education  fields.  In  addition,  each  school  has  been  provided  funds 
to  upgrade  its  guidance  program.  The  schools  have  employed 
additional  personnel  and  purchased  additional  teaching  equipment 
and  instructional  materials. 

Now  that  the  demonstration  centers  have  been  established, 
teachers  in  the  29  county  area  may  apply  for  an  internship  to 
upgrade  their  skills  in  one  of  the  four  demonstration  centers.  The 
internship  may  be  from  one  week  to  four  weeks  in  length, 
depending  on  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  internee.  Money  will 
be  provided  to  pay  the  teachers  actual  expenses  while  taking  part  in 
the  program,  as  well  as  to  pay  a  substitute  teacher  while  the  regular 
teacher  is  away  from  the  classroom. 


It  is  expected  that  140  teachers  will  take  part  in  the  program  this 
school  year. 

"The  program  for  each  intern  will  be  individualized  according  to 
their  needs  and  objectives,"  according  to  V.  B.  Hairr,  Assistant 
Director  of  Occupational  Education  for  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  "For  example,  a  child  care  teacher  may  spend 
one  week  in  the  demonstration  school  observing  programs,  and 
another  week  getting  experience  in  actual  child  care  centers  or 
studying  at  technical  institutes  or  community  colleges." 

The  centers  will  cost  a  total  of  $140,000  or  $35,000  each.  The 
money  will  be  provided  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Education  through  the 
Occupational  Education  Staff  Development  Fund. 


DIPPY  SERVES  NEWSMEN 

Reporters  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  who  call  829-4718  (Area 
Code  919)  get  a  brief,  up-to-the-minute  report  on  what's  going  on 
in  education.  The  reporter  receives  a  schedule  of  events,  including 
conferences,  speeches,  and  workshops,  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
feature  stories  about  education. 

This  service  was  started  by  the  Division  of  Public  Information 
and  Publications  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  October,  1971.  It's  called  the  DIPPY  report,  for 
DPI  or  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It  uses  a  standard 
Code-a-Phone  telephone  answering  devise  provided  by  the  tele- 
phone company  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  per  month.  Each 
morning,  a  staff  member  records  a  two-  to  three-minute  report  of 
activities  in  the  Department,  along  with  suggestions  for  future 
stories  and  features.  The  tape  recorded  feature  is  broadcast  quality 
and  often  portions  of  the  DIPPY  report  are  put  into  newscast 
style  so  that  radio  stations  may  record  it  and  use  it  on  the  air. 
When  news  is  breaking  fast,  an  updated  DIPPY  report  can  be  put 
on  at  any  time. 

The  DIPPY  report  serves  several  purposes.  Reporters  may  call 
for  a  quick  rundown  on  activities  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  saving  both  the  newsmen  and  the  education  agency 
staffers  dozens  of  phone  calls  and  lots  of  time.  Since  the  DIPPY 
report  is  in  operation  24  hours  a  day,  reporters  may  call  before  or 
after  office  hours,an  important  factor  for  morning  papers  and  TV 
stations  with  late  deadlines.  It  also  allows  the  Department  to  have 
materials  ready  for  weekends  and  holidays. 

Calls  to  the  DIPPY  report  average  about  15  per  day,  including 
several  from  out  of  town.  Some  of  the  major  newspapers,  TV  and 
radio  stations,  and  wire  services  call  daily.  A  survey  of  the  news 
media  revealed  that  the  reporters  are  very  pleased  with  the 
'DIPPY  report,  finding  it  a  useful  tool  and  a  great  timesaver. 
At  first,  there  was  some  fear  that  the  DIPPY  report  was  an 
effort  to  cut  off  reporters'  direct  questions  but  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  was  not  the  case.  In  fact,  the  DIPPY  report  often 
stimulates  additional  questions  from  reporters  who  have  been 
given  the  idea  for  a  story.  Here  are  some  of  the  comments  from 
news  media  people  using  the  DIPPY  report:  "Glad  to  know  you 
exist,  DIPPY  is  a  big  help,"  "Keep  up  the  good  work;  DIPPY  is  a 
real  aid,"  "Thanks  for  DIPPY;  the  service  helps  a  lot,"  "I  like  it 
and  hope  to  see  you  continue." 

The  daily  DIPPY  report  has  now  become  a  fixture  for  the 
North  Carolina  news  media  and  is  a  tremendous  aid  in  helping  tell 
the  story  of  education. 


LEADERSHIP  SCHOOL  IN  ITS  SECOND  YEAR 

For  the  second  year,  100  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  from 
across  the  State  will  be  selected  to  attend  the  summer  Leadership 
School  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation.  The  school  will  run  from 
June  17-July  20  and  will  again  be  held  on  the  Mars  Hill  College 
campus  in  Mars  Hill. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Leadership  School,"  according  to 
Director  Bryce  Cummings,  "is  to  develop  the  leadership  abilities 
of  students  by  identifying,  analyzing,  and  working  out  solutions 
to  problems  and  concerns  facing  youth  today."  During  the 
five-week  session  each  student  will  identify  a  problem  in  his  own 
home  community  and  develop  a  community  project  which  he 
will  work  on  during  the  school  year.  "Another  key  part  of  the 
program  will  be  the  development  of  skills  in  decision-making  and 
management,"  says  Cummings.  "A  variety  of  methods  will  be 
used  during  the  five  weeks  including  independent  study,  open 
discussions,  field  trips,  outside  consultants,  role  playing,  and 
self-evaluation.  The  students  selected  (through  local  and  State 
screening  processes)  will  be  notified  April  15. 

According  to  State  School  Superintendent  Craig  Phillips,  "The 
undeniable  need  for  leadership  in  all  segments  of  society  demands 
special  focus  on  this  aspect  of  education.  The  schools  of  the  State 
do  not  intentionally  overlook  leadership  development,  but  we  do 
believe  that  concentrated  attention  on  leadership  preparation 
may  provide  a  higher  quality  of  leadership  not  normally  emerging 
from  the  public  schools." 


SHAKESPEARE  DRAMA  TOUR  UNDER  WAY 

The  love  and  conflict  between  men  and  women  is  the  theme 
of  this  year's  Shakespeare  Drama  Tour,  now  being  presented 
in  66  North  Carolina  High  Schools  by  the  Theatre-in-Education. 

The  one-hour  performance  will  consist  of  scenes  from 
Moliere's  School  For  Wives,  William  Congreve's  The  Way  of  the 
World,  George  Bernard  Shaw's  Pygmalion,  Lorraine  Hansberry's 
Raisin  In  the  Sun,  and  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

The  Shakespeare  Drama  Tour  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Arts  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  production  has  been  staged  by  the  well-known  New  York 
director  Ella  Gerber,  who  has  staged  shows  on  and  off  Broadway. 
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Heritage  Week  in  North  Carolina  has  been  expanded. 

Instead  of  the  one-week  celebration  of  the  past  two  years,  it 
will  become  a  two-month  long  Heritage  Festival.  The  months  are 
March  and  April,  with  special  emphasis  by  the  schools  during  the 
week  of  April  8-14. 

A  Moore  County  businessman,  Voit  Gilmore,  has  been  named 
Chairman  of  the  Heritage  Festival,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Cultural  Arts  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Gilmore  is  a  travel  executive,  land  developer,  tree  farmer,  and 
conservationist.  He  was  the  country's  first  director  of  the  United 
States  Travel  Service  and  has  served  as  mayor  of  Southern  Pines 
and  as  a  State  Senator.  His  business  and  political  activities  are 
directed  from  Southern  Pines,  where  Gilmore  makes  his  home, 

Melvin  Good  of  SDPI,  who  will  coordinate  the  project,  has 
invited  schools,  colleges,  business  and  industrial  concerns,  families, 
and  individuals  to  plan  and  promote  Heritage  Festival  projects 
that  will  create  new  interest  in  and  appreciation  for  North 
Carolina  and  her  people. 

Business  and  industry  will  offer  promotions  of  North  Carolina 
products  and  display  arts  and  crafts  in  shop  windows.  Several 
community  festivals  have  already  been  scheduled  and  a  number 
of  exhibitions  are  planned  to  include  North  Carolina  music,  art, 
crafts,  dance,  and  drama.  Special  projects  are  also  being  developed 
to  focus  on  the  environment  with  the  theme  "Our  Heritage-The 
Clean  Earth." 

To  stimulate  participation  by  schools  in  the  observance,  Good 
has  suggested  several  kinds  of  projects  that  schools  can  carry  out 
in  the  classroom.  They  also  can  be  undertaken  as  individual  or 
community  activities.  The  list  includes  concerts  to  honor  North 
Carolina  folk  music,  composers,  folk  instruments,  and  folk 
dancers;  exhibitions  of  Tar  Heel  products  or  paintings  depicting 
the  State's  history;  dramas  relating  to  famous  North  Carolinians 
or  historical  events;  writings,  such  as  a  notebook  on  the  history 
and  heritage  of  major  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  State,  or 
creative  letters  to  famous  historical  figures  expressing  the  writer's 
views  as  a  citizen  of  the  times  on  a  then  controversial  issue;  and 
items  representing  lifestyles,  such  as  foods  of  North  Carolina 
origin,  clothing  representative  of  early  apparel  worn  in  the  State, 
and  styles  of  early  North  Carolina  furniture. 

The  Heritage  Festival  is  also  a  time  for  showing  friends  and 
fellow  students  slides  or  films  of  trips  taken  in  North  Carolina, 
inviting  native  craftsmen  and  artists  to  give  talks  and 
demonstrations  to  local  groups  and  to  school  audiences,  and 
similar  get-togethers. 
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Students  at  Battleground  School  in  Lincolnton  are  studying  science, 
language  arts,  math,  etc.  with  the  help  of  a  nature  trail  they 
helped  build  themselves.  See  story  on  page   12. 
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Aycock  Brown,  director  of  the  County  Tourist  Bureau,   Manteo. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  copies  each  school  receives  is  based  on  75 
percent  of  that  school's  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
magazine  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 


From  the 
State  Superintendent 


It  seems  to  me  that  everyone  concerned 
with  improving  education  in  this  country 
should  be  looking  carefully  at  Career  Educa- 
tion and  should  be  leading  efforts  to  develop 
the  concept  in  our  schools.  Having  said 
that,  I  would  like  to  give  a  title  to  my  re- 
marks, "Career  Education:  Not  a  Panacea." 

I  do  this  because  across  this  country 
too  many  people  are  defining  career  educa- 
tion as  a  program,  a  course,  a  method  or  a 
specific  operational  gimmick  that  will  save 
education  from  disaster  or  at  least  reduce 
education's  big  problems  to  small  ones,  or 
destroy  academics. 

Actually,  career  education  is  a  concept, 
an  approach  to  learning  that  represents 
expanded  options  for  young  people. 

Career  education,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  today's  truly  great  concepts.  However, 
it  must  still  be  seen  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tives that  relate  to  (a)  the  nature  of  recent 
efforts  to  improve  the  schools;  (b)  the 
revolution  that  erupted  in  the  1960's;  (c) 
how  youth  develop  values,  attain  wisdom, 
and  become  part  of  society;  and  (d)  how 
change  takes  place  in  the  schools  of  our 
nation.  Unless  we  view  this  concept  from 
these  proper  perspectives,  career  education 
is  likely  to  become  a  solution  that  promises 
too  much  and  produces  too  little.  To 
ignore  these  perspectives  would  be  danger- 
ous to  career  education,  and  to  the  health 
of  the  schools.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  less 
wise  should  be  to  do  nothing. 

For  too  long  some  leaders  in  and  out  of 
education  have  assumed  that  if  people  had 
the    facts,    the    "right"    information,    the 


proper  curriculum,  the  "right"  technology, 
all  of  education's  problems  would  be  solved. 

We  must  ask  whether  simply  knowing 
what  should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it 
causes    people    to    do    things    differently. 

We  have  been  on  a  technology  kick  for 
at  least  two  decades,  applying  programmed 
learning,  simulations,  reading  machines,  and 
computer-assisted  instruction  in  the  schools. 
It  doesn't  follow  that  if  we  just  do  better 
what  we  are  already  doing,  students  will 
learn  effectively.  We  must  ask  if  what  we 
are  doing,  even  if  we  do  it  better,  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  get  all  youth  to 
learn. 

During  the  1960's,  a  large  amount  of 
federal  money  was  made  available  to  try 
new  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning. 
Too  often  these  approaches  were  in  the 
form  of  special  programs  appended  to  the 
total  structure  and  organization  of  the 
school.  They  did  little  to  change  the  schools, 
and  when  the  new  dollars  left,  the  new 
programs  stopped.  If  career  education  is 
simply  added  as  an  extra  for  those  who  are 
not  succeeding,  will  it  really  have  any 
significant  effect? 

In  many  cases,  efforts  to  improve  the 
schools  have  failed  to  recognize  that  young 
people  are  the  reason  for  schools  and  educa- 
tion. Too  many  past  efforts  have  been 
aimed  at  subject  matter,  structure,  and 
methods  rather  than  at  people,  and  so  have 
been  unable  to  bring  about  basic  change 
in  the  schools.  We  must  ask  the  question, 
can  career  education  help  young  people 
develop  goals,  offer  greater  options  for 
individual  learning  styles,  provide  motivation 
for  basic  and  related  learning,  and  give 
education  a  new  relevance? 

During  the  1960's  our  nation  openly 
admitted  some  of  its  weaknesses  and  dra- 
matically raised  aspirations  for  all  people, 
particularly  the  poor,  the  minorities,  and 
the  disadvantaged  of  all  kinds.  One  of  the 
great  ideas  was  the  war  on  poverty.  Yet 
even  this  effort  did  not  really  include  the 
nation's  schools.  In  fact,  part  of  the  ration- 
ale for  the  Job  Corps  and  similar  efforts 
was  "the  failure  of  the  schools."  Large 
amounts  were  expended  on  new  kinds 
of  educational  efforts  that  specifically  ex- 
cluded the  schools.  So  in  the  eyes  of  many 
young  people  and  adults,  the  schools  were 
forced  to  stay  out  of  the  "new  revolution." 
We  did,  however,  try  to  get  more  youth  to 
go  to  college,  and  we  succeeded.  Perhaps 
too  well. 

A  decade  later  the  feedback  indicates 
that  a  program  to  educate  individuals  apart 
from  the  mainstream  will  be  seen  as  second 
class  by  those  enrolled,  by  those  who  hire 
the  graduates  and  by  those  who  pay  the 
bills  —  the  taxpayers.  Can  career  education 
avoid  this  stigma? 

During  the  1960's  an  overemphasis  on 
remediation  and  correction  foreclosed  an 
attempt  to  look  at  the  long-range  concept 
of  failure  prevention  and  educational  change. 
Can  career  education  be  more  than  just  a 
guarantee  of  a  job  and  job  skills  for  the 
"others"?  The  school  must  become  the 
institution  that  is  seen  by  all  youth  as  the 
gateway  to  a  personal  future  rather  than  as 
the  selecting  agency  for  those  who  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  education.  Can 
career  education  help  us  reach  the  goal 
without  being  sold  as  the  war  on  poverty 
was  in  the  1960's? 

The  generation  gap,  whatever  it  is,  seems 
to  be  one  of  our  great  societal  problems. 
The  schools  have  been  the  focal  point  of 
hopes  for  bridging  the  chasm.  Yet  we  have 
to  admit  that  little  in  our  efforts  to  teach 


facts  and  skills  have  been  aimed  at  this 
problem.  The  gap  is  obvious  in  the  world 
of  attitude  and  feeling.  One  does  not  have 
to  think  back  too  far  to  remember  his 
childhood  experiences  with  old  people, 
babies,  bosses,  big  kids,  little  kids,  grocers, 
bakers,  and  truck  drivers.  Where  and  how 
do  young  people  get  their  experiences 
today?  How  do  young  people  become  moti- 
vated? Where  do  they  find  purpose,  and 
how  do  they  get  involved  in  a  career  that 
relates  to  what  they  learn  each  day  at 
home  and  at  school? 

Can  career  education  help  us  look  at  the 
nature  of  youth  (active,  inquisitive,  parti- 
cipating); at  the  real  issues  on  the  minds  of 
youth  (the  future,  my  role,  my  worth); 
and  at  the  great  differences  of  experiences, 
background,  aspirations  and  abilities?  Can 
career  education  offer  experiences  to  help 
youth  become  more  involved  in  our  society? 
Can  it  improve  the  transition  to  adulthood 
and  the  chance  to  contribute  as  a  valuable 
person  to  society? 

Someone  has  said  that  it  is  difficult  to 
learn  to  do  things  differently  without  first 
trying  to  do  some  different  things.  Can  we 
really  teach  all  children  perfectly,  help 
them  gain  wisdom  and  please  all  parents? 
Of  course  not.  But  can  we  do  better  in  this 
direction  without  trying  to  do  some  differ- 
ent things?  Can  we  establish  new  relation- 
ships between  schools  and  employers  so 
that  we  learn  more  quickly  what  is  effec- 
tive and  what  is  not?  Can  we  offer  exper- 
iences outside  the  school  as  well  as  in  it 
that  will  motivate  youth  to  learn,  to  gain 
self-dignity,  to  have  hope  without  over- 
expecting,  to  broaden  options  and  to  find 
alternatives  as  change  continues?  Can  we 
accomplish  the  magical  feat  of  combining 
experiences,  facts,  and  skills  so  the  indivi- 
dual has  not  only  a  path  to  the  future  but 
also  a  basis  for  changing  his  future? 

Administrative  gimmicks,  new  techno- 
logy, efficiency  or  research  models  will  not 
accomplish  this  —  neither  will  career  edu- 
cation. But  it  seems  to  me  that  career 
education  offers  the  best  chance  for  school 
people  to  begin  carefully  and  quietly  im- 
proving the  schools,  serving  all  young 
people  and  making  a  start  on  a  new  role 
for  the  schools  in  a  new  technological 
society.  Peter  Mutrhead  made  the  following 
statement  several  weeks  ago:  "Those  of  us 
who  have  chosen  education  as  a  career  or 
a  public  service  of  commitment  need  all 
the  help  we  can  get.  That  is  not  a  new 
situation  but  it  has  an  even  more  urgent 
ring  today.  Today,  more  than  ever  before, 
education  is  asked  to  deal  with  the  hopes 
and  dreams,  the  inner  turmoil  and  inse- 
curities, the  abilities  and  shortcomings  of 
the  young  and  to  help  each  youngster 
find  his  way  to  adulthood.  In  this  increas- 
ingly complex  world,  we  also  need  to 
prepare  him  for  a  career  he  wants  and  can 
handle.  For  all  their  sakes,  then,  I  invite 
you  to  examine  this  ideal  with  all  the 
critical  insights  you  can  bring  to  bear.  We 
do  not  have  many  chances  left  to  make 
education  work  for  all  our  children.  The 
road  of  the  past  15  years  is  strewn  with 
the  burned-out  hulks  of  vehicles  that  didn't 
make  it,  not  because  they  weren't  good 
vehicles,  but  because  not  enough  people 
believed  in  them  and  knew  how  to  operate 
them.  If  we  truly  mean  what  we  have  been 
saying  for  over  a  hundred  years  about 
equal  educational  opportunity,  we  had 
better  get  on  with  it  now." 

Career  education  is  not  a  panacea,  but 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  start  we 
have  made. 


What  is  average  or  normal  in  to- 
day's society?  Ask  ten  people  and 
you'll  get  ten  different  answers. 
Clothes  are  cut  to  "average"  sizes. 
Polls  are  taken  to  find  out  what  the 
average  "man-on-the-street"  thinks. 
And  too  often,  we  still  talk  about  the 
"average  student." 

There  are  children,  however,  who 
will  never  be  considered  "average"  in 
anything.  They  are  severely  retarded. 
And,  for  the  most  part,  society  has 
tried  to  ignore  and  forget  them.  At 
different  times  in  history  they  have 
been  abandoned,  executed,  or  institu- 
tionalized, but  never  educated. 

Today,  educators  know  that  all 
children  can  learn  when  their  special 
educational  needs  are  met.  And  the 
staff  and  volunteers  of  Greenleaf 
School  in  Goldsboro  are  proving  it 
with  the  help  of  funds  from  Title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Each  weekday  morning  between 
8:30  and  9:00,  twenty-one  children 
are  brought  to  Greenleaf  School  by 
their  parents.  "This  is  the  time  when 
the  teachers,  aides,  and  volunteers  who 
work  with  the  children  can  talk  to 
their  parents,"  says  Director  Larry 
Livengood.  "Close  home-school  com- 
munication and  cooperation  is  essen- 
tial in  working  with  retarded  children 
because  their  learning  must  be  con- 
stantly reinforced." 

One  aide  described  this  time  as 
"letting  the  parents  know  what  skills 


their  child  is  working  on,  what  pro- 
gress he  is  making,  and  what  they  can 
do  at  home  to  reinforce  school 
activities."  Livengood  added,  "Parents 
are  anxious  to  help  and  they  appreci- 
ate being  informed.  But,  most 
important,  they  realize  that  we  are  just 
as  happy  as  they  are  when  their  child 
makes  progress." 

Students  are  divided  into  two 
classes  with  ten  in  the  severely 
retarded  class  and  eleven  in  the  train- 
able, or  moderately  retarded,  class.  "I 
hate  to  talk  in  terms  of  IQ 
(intelligence  quotient),"  says  Emily 
Powell,  a  school  volunteer,  "because 
IQ  is  such  a  nebulous  concept  and  so 
difficult  to  measure  in  our  group.  I 
would  say,  however,  that  the  lower 
class  ranges  roughly  from  0-30  while 
the  trainable  class  ranges  from  about 
30-50.  Our  students  range  in  age  from 
3-18  years  and  are  really  placed  in 
classes  more  on  performance  level  or 
level  of  development.  In  fact,  it  was 
only  about  a  month  ago  that  we 
measured  the  IQ  of  our  students." 

She  has  been  a  volunteer  with  the 
school  since  it  was  started  in  1967  as 
an  all-volunteer  project  in  a  local 
church.  At  that  time,  the  public 
schools  had  no  program  for  retarded 
children,  and  the  volunteers  were  only 
able  to  run  the  school  for  two  hours  a 
day   three   days   a  week. 

In  the  fall  of  1972,  the  project  was 
funded  for  the  first  time  by  ESEA 
Title  III  and  the  Developmental 
School  became  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Goldsboro  City  and  Wayne  County 
Schools.  Now  Greenleaf  School  is  run 
five  days  a  week  and  has  a  full-time 
director  to  coordinate  the  activities. 
Other  full-time  staff  members  include 
a  secretary,  a  teacher,  a  coordinator  of 
volunteers,  a  nursery  worker,  and 
seven  program  aides. 

Volunteers  are  still  the  heart  of  the 
program,  as  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  who  individually  devote  from 
Vk  to  15  hours  weekly.  In  fact,  an 
essential  activity  of  the  school  is  the 
nursery  where  the  volunteers  can  leave 
their  own  children  while  they  are 
working  with  the  retarded  ones. 

Training  is  available  for  each  volun- 
teer as  long  as  he  or  she  feels  the  need 
for  it.  Besides  individual  training  con- 
ducted by  veteran  aides  and  volun- 
teers, Wayne  Community  College 
sponsors  workshops  with  instructors 
from  nearby  O'Berry  Center,  a  State- 
supported  institution  for  the  retarded. 
But  as  one  aide  put  it,  "the  best 
training  is  experience." 

One    point    on   which    everyone 


agrees  is  that  working  with  retarded 
children  can  be  an  extremely  reward- 
ing experience.  Mrs.  Clara  Boyle,  coor- 
dinator of  activities  for  the  severely 
retarded  class,  expressed  excitement 
that  one  of  her  students  had  recently 
peddled  a  tricycle.  This  was  quite  an 
accomplishment  for  the  child  consid- 
ering she  could  not  even  walk  when 
she  first  began  coming  to  the  school. 

Most  of  the  children  in  the  first 
group  have  multiple  handicaps.  They 
are  not  only  retarded  mentally,  they 
have  large  muscle  control  problems  and 
other  psychomotor  problems.  Several 
of  them  are  victims  of  cerebral  palsy. 

"Our  basic  purpose  in  the  first 
group,"  says  Mrs.  Boyle,  "is  to  teach 
the  children  to  take  care  of  themselves 
so  they  can  live  in  the  world  without 
being  totally  dependent  on  someone 
else  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

Each  day  the  aides  work  with  every 
child  on  six  basic  skill  areas:  (1) 
language,  (2)  gross  motor,  (3) 
personal-social,  (4)  cognitive,  (5)  fine 
motor,  and  (6)  self-help.  According  to 
Mrs.  Boyle,  self-help  and  fine  motor 
skills  are  the  biggest  problems  of  the 
severely  retarded  group.  For  example, 
many  of  them  cannot  even  hold  a 


spoon  or  perform  the  simple  tasks 
involved  in  dressing  themselves. 

The  aides  and  volunteers  work  with 
a  particular  child  each  day  and  record 
that  child's  progress  on  a  learning 
progress  scale.  "The  lower  students 
must  be  worked  with  on  a  one-to-one 
basis,"  says  Mrs.  Boyle,  "because  most 
of  them  have  very  little  control  over 
their  bodies  and  need  constant  atten- 
tion." 

If  a  student  accomplishes  a  certain 
task  on  one  day,  the  information  is 
recorded  so  that  whoever  works  with 
that  child  the  next  day  can  refer  to  the 
progress  chart  and  decide  whether  to 
go  on  to  a  more  advanced  activity. 
"The  aides  and  volunteers  also  keep  a 
written  record  of  the  child's  daily 
routine,  which  is  especially  helpful 
with  the  constant  turnover  of  volun- 
teers during  a  week  at  Greenleaf,"  says 
Mrs.  Boyle. 

A  special  routine  for  the  severely 
retarded  students  is  what  the  staff  calls 
"passive  exercises."  These  are  adminis- 
tered daily  to  a  certain  number  of 
children.  For  these,  the  child  lies  face 
down  on  a  table  while  five  people 
move  his  arms  and  legs  in  various 
patterns.  "This  strengthens  the  large 


muscles  without  straining  the  child," 
says  Mrs.  Boyle,  "because  the  child 
does  not  have  to  initiate  any  energy 
during  the  process." 

Staff  and  volunteers  alike  say  they 
really  can't  tell  what  the  eventual  level 
of  development  will  be  for  these 
severely  retarded  children,  but  they 
agree  that  many  of  the  students  have 
made  remarkable  gains  to  their  sur- 
prise. Mrs.  Boyle  recalls  that  one  child 
could  only  say  "I  love  you"  when  she 
came  to  the  school  and  now  she  can 
recite  certain  parts  of  the  body. 
Another  very  large  three-year-old 
could  only  say  one  word  at  first.  He 
has  also  been  able  to  expand  his 
vocabulary  on  a  limited  scale. 

"The  lower  group  has  progressed 
well  since  coming  to  Greenleaf 
School,"  says  Mrs.  Boyle.  "Severely 
retarded  children  don't  generally  play 
with  each  other,  but  through  group 
activities  at  school,  the  children  have 
learned  to  enjoy  sitting  together  and 
playing  with  toys. 

The  progress  mentioned  may  seem 
slight  to  that  "average  man-on-the- 
street,"  but  each  forward  step  taken 
by  a  retarded  child  represents  weeks 
and  weeks,  sometimes  months  and 
months,  of  work  by  teachers,  parents, 
and  the  child.  This  holds  true  even  for 
the  trainable  class,  according  to 
LaRose  Greenland,  teacher  and  coordi- 
nator of  activities  for  Group  2.  "You 
would  classify  the  upper  group  as 
moderately  retarded,"  she  says,  "but 
we  still  work  with  them  on  the  same 
six  basic  skill  areas  that  are  used  with 
the  lower  class.  Our  real  purpose, 
though,  is  to  ready  the  children  to 


enter  regular  school.  We  work  with 
each  child  until  we  feel  he  can  fit  into 
school  socially  and  physically." 

Fitting  into  school  socially  and 
physically  has  many  implications  for 
these  children.  Many  of  them  still  need 
to  learn  basic  self-help  skills.  For 
example,  unbuttoning  his  coat  might 
be  a  task  yet  to  be  learned  by  a 
moderately  retarded  child. 

"We  probably  spend  more  time  on 
self-help  skills  than  anything  else," 
says  Mrs.  Greenland.  "We  teach  the 
children  personal  care,  such  as  washing 
their  face  and  hands  and  brushing  their 
teeth.  And  we  teach  them  basic  skills 
for  living  such  as  spreading  things  on 
bread  to  make  sandwiches  and  serving 
themselves." 

Pre-school  readiness  skills  are  also 
important  since  these  children  are 
bound  for  the  public  schools.  "We 
work  with  the  children  on  develop- 
mental tasks  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
child's  developmental  age  up  to  his 
social  age,"  says  Mrs.  Greenland.  "The 
same  readiness  skills  are  necessary  for 
all  children  whatever  their  ability  to 
learn-gross  and  fine  motor  skills, 
hand-eye  coordination,  visual  discrimi- 
nation, and,  of  course,  reading  readi- 
ness and  expressive  abilities." 

Walking  into  Room  2  at  Greenleaf 
School  isn't  really  different  from 
visiting  any  other  pre-school  group. 
The  children  may  be  gathered  around 
tables  cutting  with  scissors  and  pasting 
pictures,  or  they  may  be  playing  games 
or  putting  together  puzzles.  "Teaching 
these  children  means  using  the  same 
basic  theories  as  in  teaching  anyone," 
says  Mrs.  Greenland.  "If  the  teacher 
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gets  on  the  child's  level,  the  child  will 
be  responsive.  What  is  different 
about  teaching  these  children  is  that 
they  have  to  be  brought  up  by  very 
small  steps.  You  must  never  take  them 
faster  or  further  than  they  can  under- 
stand. This  is  why  many  of  our  child- 
ren would  have  been  problems  if  they 
had  been  put  directly  into  regular 
schools,"  she  added. 

Individualized  one-to-one  instruc- 
tion is  the  only  type  of  program  that 
works  with  the  students  at  Greenleaf 
School,  according  to  Director 
Livengood,  and  it  takes  many  staff  and 
volunteer  hours  to  carry  it  out.  To  aid 
them  in  their  work,  the  project  has 
several  outside  consultants  who  visit. 

One  day  a  week  Lanelle  Taylor,  a 
clinical  psychologist  who  is  presently 
working  on  a  Ph.D.  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill,  visits  the  project  to  talk  with  the 
staff  and  help  them  out  on  any  prob- 
lems they  run  across  while  working 
with  the  students.  She  also  works  with 
the  mothers  of  the  children  in  special 
sessions  held  twice  a  week.  They  are 
just  beginning  a  three-session  series  on 
how  parents  can  teach  their  children 
by  using  behavior  modification. 

"I  think  the  most  valuable  time  I 
spend  with  the  mothers  is  the  time  at 
each  session  when  they  share  mutual 
problems  and  feelings,"  she  says.  "The 
parents  and  the  volunteers  go  through 
stages  of  acceptance  of  the  children 
and  their  retardation.  Our  parent 
group  here  runs  the  gamut  of  feelings 
and  attitudes.  All  parents  are  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  accepting  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  retarded  child  and 
accepting  the  child  as  he  is." 

Another  special  consultant  who 
recently  visited  the  school  was  a  pro- 
fessor from  the  School  of  Design  at 
North  Carolina  State  University  in 
Raleigh.  He  has  designed  two  chairs 
for  two  cerebral  palsy  children  who 
cannot  sit  up  by  themselves.  The 
chairs  are  designed  to  provide  support 
so  that  the  children  can  sit  up.  Since 
they  also  cannot  hold  their  own  heads 
up,  the  professor  has  added  a  front  bar 
to  protect  them  if  their  heads  fall 
forward. 

"We  have  had  assistance  and  sup- 
port from  people  all  over  the  State," 
says  Livengood,  "but  we  are  especially 
thankful  for  the  continued  support  of 
the  Goldsboro-Wayne  County  com- 
munity. When  needs  arise,  people  in 
the  community  are  there  asking  what 
they  can  do  to  help.  They  just  become 
involved  on  a  personal  level  and  sup- 
port is  forthcoming."    (LG)  ■ 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SURVEY 


The  1972  Annual  North  Carolina  Public  Schools  Survey 
provides  a  current  status  of  pupil  enrollment,  professional  and 
non-professional  personnel,  and  instructional  spaces  as  of  the 
first  month  of  the  1972-73  school  year.  Information  for  these 
vital  phases  of  school  operation  was  developed  from  data  reported 
by  the  superintendents  of  the  152  county  and  city  administrative 
units. 
Pupil  Enrollment 

1,158,549  pupils  enrolled,  an  overall  decrease  of  12,802 
(1.1  percent)  compared  to  the  first  school  month  of  1971-72. 
799,709  elementary  pupils  enrolled,  a  1.6  percent  decrease. 
358,840  high  school  pupils  enrolled,  a  0.1  percent  increase. 
105,949  pupils  in  excess  of  normal  school  capacity. 

Professional  And  IM on-Professional  Personnel 

56,960  professional  personnel  employed,  of  which  42,859 
(75.25  percent)  are  female  and  14,101  (24.75  percent)  are  male. 

49,190  classroom  teachers,  of  which  14.2  percent  have  doc- 
tor's or  master's  degrees,  83.4  percent  have  bachelor's  degrees, 
and  2.4  percent  have  less  than  a  bachelor's  degree. 

3,769  classroom  teachers  have  no  prior  teaching  experience. 


1,237  former  teachers  have  returned  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

1,279  teachers  have  retired  since  last  year. 

3,801  professional  personnel  paid  entirely  from  local  funds. 

37,106  professional  personnel  receiving  local  salary  supple- 
ments. 

34,885  non-professional  personnel  employed. 

Instructional  Spaces 

1,830  new  instructional  spaces  made  available  during  the 
1971-72  school  year. 

742  obsolete  or  inadequate  instructional  spaces. 

6,751  total  additional  instructional  spaces  needed,  of  which 
5,736  are  classrooms. 

There  are  1,158,549  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  1972-73 
school  year,  a  decrease  of  12,802,  or  1.1  percent,  compared  to 
the  preceding  year.  Of  these  pupils,  799,709  were  enrolled  in 
elementary  schools,  a  decrease  of  1.6  percent,  and  358,840  were 
enrolled  in  high  schools,  an  increase  of  only  0.1  percent. 


FALL  ENROLLMENT  1961-1972 
PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
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1961 

779,060 

341,312 

... 

1,120,371 

... 

1962 

789,416 

10,356 

1.3 

350,865 

9,553 

2.8 

1,140,281 

19,909 

1.8 

1963 

833,974 

44,558 

5.6 

333,989 

-16,876 

-4.8 

1,167,963 

27,682 

2.4 

1964 

842,945 

8,971 

1.1 

335,389 

1,400 

0.4 

1,178,334 

10,371 

0.9 

1965 

852,274 

9,329 

1.1 

329,278 

-   6,111 

-1.8 

1,181,552 

3,218 

0.3 

1966 

856,692 

4,418 

0.5 

326,998 

-   2,280 

-0.7 

1,183,690 

2,138 

0.2 

1967 

883,956 

27,264 

3.2 

309,311 

- 17,687 

-5.4 

1,193,267 

9,577 

0.8 

1968 

898,949 

14,993 

1.7 

296,634 

-12,677 

-4.1 

1,195,588 

2,316 

0.2 

1969 

906,866 

7,917 

0.9 

284,710 

-11,924 

-4.0 

1,191,576 

-  4,007 

-0.3 

1970 

903,969 

-   2,897 

-0.3 

280,719 

-   3,991 

-1.4 

1,184,688 

-   6,888 

-0.6 

1971 

889,907 

-   4,062 

-0.4 

271,444 

-   9,275 

-3.3 

1.171,351 

- 13,337 

-1.1 

1972 

896,151 

-   3,756 

-0.4 

262,398 

-   9,046 

-3.3 

1,158,549 

- 12,802 

-1.1 
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Just  when  you  thought  you  were 
beginning  to  get  the  hang  of  the  new 
math  they're  getting  ready  to  throw 
another  low,  slow  curve  at  you. 
Soon  . . .  probably  within  a  decade  . . . 
the  metric  system  will  be  an  esta- 
blished fact.  For  those  of  us  who  still 
have  trouble  converting  pecks  to  bush- 
els and  inches  to  feet  this  will  be 
greeted  with  roughly  the  same  enthu- 
siasm the  Papacy  was  able  to  generate 
for  the  Protestant  Reformation.  But 
it's  inevitable  and  we'd  better  get 
ready  for  it. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  already  given 
the  go-ahead  to  the  conversion  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  expected 
to  act  this  year.  Here's  what  the 
Senate  said  about  the  matter:  "The 
U.S.  is  the  last  major  nation  to  still 
cling  to  the  obsolete  and  confusing 
customary  system  of  measures  that 
was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
feudal  society.  Consequently,  the 
nation's  export  potential  and  economic 
expansion  are  being  handicapped.  The 
inherent  advantages  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  the  flow  of  world  trade  will 
eventually  bring  about  the  adoption 
by  gradual  evolution  in  the  U.S.  ...  a 
carefully  planned  transition,  in  which 
all  sectors  participate  voluntarily  .  .  . 
would  be  far  less  costly,  more  efficient, 
and  would  minimize  economic  dislo- 
cation." 

Well,  U.S.  Senators  don't  win 
awards  for  their  prose  style,  but  what 
they're  trying  to  say  is  that  since  we 
seem  to  be  the  only  major  nation  out 


of  step  maybe  we'd  be  'do  a  fast 
two-step  and  join  the  ranks.  Hope- 
fully, we  can  do  this  without  too 
much  perturbation.  ^^^ 

Jeff  Odom  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  met  recently  with  staff 
members  of  the  Divisions -of  Science 
and  Mathematics  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  He  made 
two  main  points  to^un4erscore  the 
need  fof-conversion.  First,  the 
system  :omplex  because 

decimal  system.  And,  secondly!, 
use  of  the  metrii  system  has  ^ftn 
increasing  throughout  the  world  to  the 
point  that  the  United  States  is  ndw 
the  only  major  country  that  i  nbt 
using  thejystem  or  has  not  announced 
its  intention  to  change. 

ThereT  nothing  more  American 
than  change,  but  some  of  us  old 
timers  are  going  to  have  trouble  with 
the  conversion.  It's  even  going  to 
change  the  way  we  talk.  For  example, 
"A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile"  Will 
become  "A  miss  is  as  good  as  1.61 
kilometers."  "First  down  and  ten 
yards  to  go"  will  become  "First  down 
and  9.14  meters  to  go."  And  "Don't 
hide  your  light  under  I  bushel"  will 
become  "Don't  hide  yo^r  light  under 
35.24  liters."  And  what  about  the 
curvacious  36-24-36  bundle  of  pul- 
chritrude  who  will  become  914-610- 
914?  Somehow  she  sounds  a  little 
oversized. 

The  reason  we  set-in-our-ways 
types  are  going  to  have  trouble  with 
the  metric  system  is  because  we  will 
have  to  convert  everything.  When  we 


have  to  stop  at  the  service  station  to 
find  out  how  many  kilometers  it  is  to 
Shatley  Springs,  the  confusion  factor 
is  going  to  be  pretty  high. 

Hopefully,  the  youngsters  aren't 
going  to  have  this  trouble  because  they 
are  going  to  be  taught  the  metric 
system  from  the  very  start.  This  way 
...  so  the  theory  goes .  .  .  they  will 
grow  up  thinking  metric.  This  is  the 
same  theory  that  explains  why  German 
children  speak  German  so  well  and  it 
seems  to  work  out. 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction's  Division  of  Science, 
Paul  Taylor,  is  an  advocate  of  this 
approach.  "In  the  past,  the  metric 
system  has  been  touched  upon  slightly 
at  various  levels  throughout  the  curri- 
culum -  mostly  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics classes,"  says  Taylor.  "Even 
then,  the  emphasis  was  usually  placed 
on  converting  English  units  into  metric 
units  and  vice  versa,  rather  than  using 
metric  instruments  and  units  to  solve 
real  problems.  In  the  future,  we  will 
need  to  place  more  and  more  empha- 
sis on  application  of  the  metric  system 
and  less  on  the  mere  act  of  converting 
units  from  one  system  to  the  other," 
Taylor  adds.  Taylor  also  says  "conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system  will  be 
really  completed  only  when  the  major- 
ity of  our  citizenry  is  able  to  think 
metric. 

So  what's  being  done  to  help  the 
teacher  who  always  thought  a  liter 
was  something  mother  Beagles  had? 
To  tell  the  bald-faced  truth  about  it  - 
very  little  has  been  done  so  far.  But 


hEREJT  COMES! 


a  lot  is  being  planned.  The  Depart- 
ment's Divisions  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics are  working  together  in  planning 
in-service  programs  for  teachers.  A 
few  sessions  have  already  been  held 
and  others  are  in  the  works.  Science 
and  math  appear  to  be  the  logical 
places  to  start  the  conversion  process 
because,  although  the  teaching  of  the 
metric  system  will  come  in  the  math 
classes,  most  of  the  application  will  be 
in  the  science  labs. 

Both  Taylor  and  Robert  Jones, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Mathema- 
tics, agree  that  the  big  emphasis  in 
teaching  the  metric  system  should  be 
in  the  elementary  grades.  And  both 
are  in  agreement  that  the  focus  should 
be  on  "thinking  metric"  rather  than 
on  "converting  to  metric." 

With  this  in  mind,  the  two  Divi- 
sions have  prepared  a  list  of  twelve 
strategies  for  implementing  the  metric 
system  in  North  Carolina: 

1.  Extension  in-service  education 
should  be  initiated: 

a.  via  ETV  (for  lay  adults  as 
well  as  teachers) 

b.  through  trained  local  coor- 
dinators who  work  with 
teachers  in  their  LEA's. 

c.  through  colleges  and  univer- 
sities on  a  regional  basis. 

2.  Colleges  and  universities  should 
train  prospective  teachers  to  be  com- 
petent in  the  use  of  the  metric  system. 

3.  Criteria  for  textbook  selection 
should  assure  that  adopted  textbooks 
place  emphasis  on  the  metric  system. 

4.  A  brief  bibliography  of  supple- 


mentary resources  for  use  in  teaching 
the  metric  system  should  be  prepared. 

5.  Short  units  on  the  following 
should  be  prepared  in  conjunction 
with  Community  Colleges,  industry, 
and  the  Division  of  Occupational  Edu- 
cation: 

a.  How  scientists  use  the  metric 
system. 

b.  How  laymen  use  the  metric 
system,  its  advantages,  etc. 

c.  How  the  metric  system  is 
used  in  occupational  educa- 
tion. 

6.  Sessions  on  uses  of  the  metric 
system  should  be  scheduled  at  N.C. 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
and  N.C.  Science  Teacher  Association 
meetings. 

7.  Mathematics  and  science  clubs 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  the 
metric  situation  and  work  with  their 
schools  on  converting. 

8.  Local  school  units  should  be 
urged  to  adopt,  as  a  priority,  the 
implementation  of  the  metric  system. 

9.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
should  be  urged  to  designate  the 
implementation  of  the  metric  system 
a  priority. 

10.  Workshop  materials  should  be 
developed  for  use  with  teachers  that 
would  include  "hands-on"  experiences 
with  many  aspects  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

11.  Public  awareness,  concern,  and 
education  should  be  developed: 

a.  via  commercial  TV  and  radio 

b.  via  newspapers 

12.  Declare  a  metric  week  at  which 


time  students,  teachers  and  parents 
would  agree  to  use  metric  measures 
in  all  activities  at  school  and  home. 

Educational  TV  will  be  used  exten- 
sively in  getting  teachers  ready  for 
the  metric  system.  Several  programs 
are  already  in  the  planning  stage  and 
two  are  already  scheduled  to  begin 
this  fall  on  the  State-wide  ETV  net- 
work. 

Taylor  has  some  advice  for  teachers 
faced  with  learning  how  to  teach  the 
metric  system.  "The  educational  pro- 
gram will  require  not  only  familiariza- 
tion with  units  such  as  the  meter, 
kilogram,  and  liter,  but  also  an 
accompanying  switch  in  emphasis 
toward  teaching  decimal  notations 
and  arithmetic  operations  that  involve 
computations  with  decimal  fractions," 
says  Taylor.  "Perhaps  this  will  permit 
spending  less  time  on  common  frac- 
tions which  may  in  the  future  have  less 
importance." 

To  end  on  an  optimistic  note  - 
teachers  who  have  attended  metric 
workshops  claim  that,  once  you  under- 
stand it,  the  metric  system  is  far 
easier  to  learn  and  use  than  the  tradi- 
tional English  system.  And  before  you 
say  there's  not  a  .06  gram  of  truth  to 
that,  ponder  the  comment  of  one 
teacher  who  was  overheard  saying, 
as  she  left  the  workshop,  "Now  that 
I  know  what  it's  all  about,  I  feel  3.05 
meters  tall." 


#  #  *  *  # 


This  article  was  written  by  Joe 
Goodpasture,  who  always  assumed  that 
a    kilometer   was   a    Polish    sausage. 
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Teacher  certification  records  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion are  being  transferred  to  a  com- 
puter. This  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  provide  quicker  and  more 
up-to-date    certification    information. 

The  basic  information  about  all 
teachers  certified  in  North  Carolina 
has  already  been  put  on  the  spools  of 
tape  that  feed  the  computer,  and,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  additional  data, 
such  as  experience,  places  of  employ- 
ment, etc.,  are  being  added  to  the 
storehouse  of  information.  Officials 
estimate  that  it  will  take  about  three 
years   to    complete   the   changeover. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  the  com- 
puterization is  to  increase  the  speed 
with  which  records  may  be  processed," 
said  Arthur  Taylor,  Director,  Division 
of  Certification.  "Under  the  old  punch- 
card  TAB  system  it  took  up  to 
eight  hours  to  find  a  teacher's  re- 
cords. With  the  computer  it  normally 


CDMPIJTERJZING  TEACHER 
CERTIFICm™  RECORDS 


takes  only  a  second  or  two,"  said 
Taylor. 

The  computerization  will  also  have 
other  long-range  benefits.  For  example, 
it  will  allow  the  agency  to  make  a 
quick  and  accurate  statistical  analy- 
sis of  the  State's  teaching  force.  The 
computer  could  tell  at  a  glance  how 
many  teachers  there  are  for  each 
course,  where  they  are  located,  how 
much  experience  they  have,  and  where 
they  went  to  school.  It  could  also  be 
used  to  pinpoint  areas  of  teacher 
supply  and  demand. 

Eventually,  the  computerization  of 
certification  records  could  be  made 
available  to  interested  local  school 
systems  through  the  use  of  computer 
terminals.  It  might  even  be  possible 
for  local  systems  to  request  informa- 
tion through  their  computer  and  re- 
ceive an  answer  from  the  State's 
computer  all  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

At  the  same  time  the  Division  of 
Certification  is  putting  information 
in  the  computer,  back-up  records  are 
being  put  on  microfilm.  This  will 
include  such  information  as  trans- 
cripts, applications,  previous  employ- 
ers, recommendations,  and  NTE  scores. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  this, 
according  to  Taylor.  Number  one,  it 
would  save  space.  Eight  hundred 
square  feet  of  space  are  now  needed  to 
store  these  records,  but  when  they  are 
put  on  microfilm,  the  same  information 


may  be  stored  in  less  than  a  hundred 
square  feet.  It  also  would  help  correct 
the  rather  serious  problem  of  file 
validity.  What  this  means  is  that  at 
any  given  time,  three  to  four  thousand 
records  might  be  out  of  the  files.  Any 
they  could  be  at  any  one  of  a  dozen 
locations.  Having  them  on  microfilm 


would  correct  this  problem.  The  micro- 
film would  also  provide  file  security. 
At  present  there  are  no  back  up 
records  and  in  case  of  fire  or  some 
other  disaster  valuable  records  could 
be  lost  forever.  With  microfilm,  dup- 
licates will  be  made  and  stored  in 
other  locations. 
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the  Soul 


Mrs.  Carolyn  Setzer,  Media  Specialist,  and 
Mrs.  Winnie  Yount,  Teacher,  Battleground 
School,  Lincolnton. 

When  we  began  the  nature  trail  at 
Battleground  School,  we  had  no  idea 
that  it  would  branch  out  and  involve 
so  many  people  or  arouse  so  much 
interest.  Interested  people  from  all 
over  town  began  calling  the  school 
to  ask,  "What  can  I  do  for  the  nature 
trail?"  Nature  trail  committees  have 
now  grown  to  include  students,  teach- 
ers, parents,  friends,  conservationists, 
agriculturalists,  specialists,  newspaper- 
men, and  other  citizens. 

The  18-acre.  site  belongs  to  Battle- 
ground School  and  lies  just  behind 
it.  A  fourth  of  the  one-mile  trail  is 
along  Clark's  Creek.  Plants  and  wild- 
flowers  have  been  transplanted  along 
the  three-foot-wide  trail  to  prevent 
erosion.  Animals  can  find  shelter  in 
brush  and  logs  which  have  been  piled 
near  the  trail. 

Students,  teachers,  and  their  helpers 
from  the  community  cleared  the  trail, 
removed  stumps,  and  outlined  the 
trail  with  rocks.  Pine  needles  were 
scattered  on  the  trail  and  handrails 
were  added  where  walking  was  diffi- 
cult. A  bridge  was  built  over  a  gulley 
and  steps  were  dug  out  on  a  steep 
bank  that  leads  to  Clark's  Creek. 
Plants  and  trees  have  been  labeled 
and  a  fern  garden  and  a  cactus  garden 
started. 

A  guide  to  plant  life  along  the  trail 
has  been  prepared  by  students.  If 
someone  wants  to  know  what  a  crane- 
fly  orchid  or  hearts-a-bustin  (numbers 


28  and  29  on  the  plant  list)  looks 
like,  he  looks  for  those  numbers  on 
the  map  and  finds  that  these  plants 
can  be  seen  near  the  bridge. 

Throughout  the  development  of  the 
nature  trail,  three  committees  have 
been  very  actively  involved:  planning, 
resource,  and  evaluation.  The  planning 
committee  is  made  up  of  the  seventh 
grade  science  classes,  David  Wyatt, 
principal  of  Battleground  School;  three 
teachers,  Jacqueline  Powell,  Winnie 
Yount,  and  A.J.  Smith;  two  parents, 
Mrs.  A.J.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Avery, 
nursery  owners;  and  Alan  Moore,  Soil 
Conservation  Department. 

Resource  people  have  include  Alan 
Moore,  Mrs.  Mary  Uhland,  wildflower 
specialist;  Mrs.  Fred  Allen,  rock  and 
mineral  specialist;  Duke  Peeler,  photo- 
grapher; Ken  Fortenberry,  newspaper 
reporter;  and  Leonard  Byrd,  vocational 
teacher. 

The  evaluation  committee  is  made 
up  of  Ken  Fortenberry,  chairman; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Kiger;  Alan  Moore, 
and  Mrs.  A.J.  Smith. 

Alan  Moore,  local  soil  conservation- 
ist, was  instrumental  in  constructing 
our  plan  of  action.  His  detailed  study 
of  the  land  and  resources  was  used  in 
our  improvement  of  the  trail.  He 
involved  all  grades  at  Battleground, 
fourth    through    eighth. 

He  worked  closely  with  the  fourth 
graders  in  the  thinning  of  an  area  of 
pine  trees.  This  thinning  helps  to 
show  -the  students  the  necessity  of 
space  for  proper  growth  of  the  pines. 


The  fourth  grade  was  chosen  because 
they  will  be  at  Battleground  four 
years  -  long  enough  to  see  some 
results  of  their  work. 

The  seeding  of  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  with 
wildlife  food  is  another  activity 
suggested  by  Alan  Moore.  He  will 
aid  in  securing  the  seeds  and  super- 
vise the  planting  by  the  students.  The 
food  will  attract  various  birds  and 
provide  ground  cover  as  well,  and  the 
area  will  be  used  for  identifying  birds 
and  studying  wildlife. 

The  possibilities  for  using  the  nature 
trail  in  our  classes  are  numerous.  The 
most  obvious  use,  of  course,  is  as 
expansive  outdoor  laboratory  for  dis- 
covery, study,  and  experimentation  in 
many  areas  of  science.  It  also  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  mathematical  and  manual 
art  skills  as  the  students  plan  and 
build  bird  feeders  and  houses,  benches, 
steps,  hand  rails,  and  bridges.  As  an 
outdoor  classroom  in  any  subject  area, 
the  nature  trail  can  do  much  to  en- 
hance the  students'  interest,  enjoy- 
ment, and  appreciation  of  school. 

Each  teacher  and  class  was  asked  to 
suggest  ways  to  correlate  the  nature 
trail  with  the  curriculum.  These 
suggestions  were  divided  into  the  var- 
ious subject  areas: 

LANGUAGE  ARTS 

•  Correlate  with  creative  writing  by 
writing  paragraphs,  themes,  short  stor- 
ies, plays,  and  poems  around  some 
aspect  of  the  trail 

•  Outdoor  drama 

•  Correlate  with  reading  by  providing 
a  variety  of  books  on  topics  of  interest 

•  Have  students  listen  to  sounds  or 
see  colors  as  they  tour  the  trail,  and 
later,  in  the  outdoor  classroom,  list 
all  they  remember 

•  Pretend  to  be  a  bird  or  some  other 
animal  and  compose  a  story  from  its 
point  of  view 

•  Pretend  to  be  a  tree,  flower,  rock, 
or  stream  and  write  a  story  "This  Is 
My  Life" 

•  Learn  to  spell  the  names  of  plants 

•  Widen  vocabulary  by  learning  types 
of  plants,  soil,  rocks,  etc. 

ART 

•  Study  colors  in  nature 

•  Sketch  landscapes 

•  Draw   a  food  chain  in  this  area 

•  Draw  an  oxygen-carbon  dioxide 
cycle 

•  Make  candle   molds  in  the    sand 

•  Make  scientific  drawings 

•  Develop  an  appreciation  of  art 
forms  in  nature  .« 

Continued  '* 
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•  Design  collages  and  mobiles 

•  Photograph  animals,  plants,  etc. 

•  Make  a  tape  recording  of  sounds 
heard  on  the  trail 

SCIENCE 

•  Trace  life  cycle  of  plant  life 

•  Study  stages  of  insect  life 

•  Learn  effects  of  erosion  and  deter- 
mine how  to  prevent  it 

•  Investigate  types  of  pollution  in 
this  area  and  show  their  effects  on  man 

•  Determine  how  to  prevent  pollution 

•  Identify  habitats  and  different 
forms  of  life  in  each 

•  Show  importance  of  plant  life  to 
man  in  the  oxygen-carbon  dioxide 
exchange 

•  Study  and  identify  kinds  of  soil, 
shrubs,  trees,  and  wildflowers  charac- 
teristic of  this  locality 

•  Discover  what  animals  make  up  the 
food  chain  in  this  area 

•  Have  students  do  research  on  trees 
in  this  area  and  list  species,  number 
of  each,  those  most  plentiful,  and 
their  uses 

•  Learn  importance  of  transplanting 
plants  and   how  to  do  it  effectively 

•  Collect  samples  of  soil  from  differ- 
ent areas  and  analyze  their  contents 

•  Learn    which   plants  and   animals 


are  native  to  this  area 

•  Mark  trees  in  pine  forest  to  be 
removed 

•  Study  changes  in  growth  of  the 
pine  forest 

•  Calculate  ages  of  trees 

•  Compare  characteristics  of  each 
season 

•  Study  weather 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

•  Use  cross  country  running  and  walk- 
ing 

•  Stress  pollution  of  all  kinds  and  its 
prevention 

•  Visit  nature  trail  -  list  how  all 
senses  were  used 

•  Blindfold  a  child  and  have  another 
lead  him  on  the  trail  and  later  list 
senses  used  while  blindfolded 

•  Count  heartbeat  before  and  after 
touring  nature  trail  and  compare  re- 
sults 

•  Breathe  fresh  air  while  strolling  on 
the  trail 

MATH 

•  Measure  area  of  trail 

•  Measure  length  of  trail  and  convert 
into  various  metric  units 

•  Measure  tree  trunks  and  foliage 
area 

•  List  and  draw  geometric  designs  in 


nature 

•  Compare  temperatures  at  various 
spots  on  the  trail  with  other  places 
on  the  school  grounds 

•  Decide  which  trees  to  remove  to 
allow  the  most  sunlight  for  wildflowers 

•  Measure  for  outdoor  classroom  and 
determine  the  cost  of  material  to  be 
used 

•  Build  bird  houses,  which  involves 
measurement  and  determining  the  cost 
of  materials 

•  Use  measurements  in  building  a 
bridge  over  a  gully 

•  Study  and  measure  angles  of  eleva- 
tion   of    hills   and    of  leaning  trees 

•  Study  percentages,  geometric  de- 
signs, ratio  and  proportions,  diameters 
and  circumferences 

•  Let  students  keep  records  of  the 
amount,  purchases,  and  balance  of 
the  Nature  Trail  Fund 

•  Measure  shadows  daily  at  deter- 
mined intervals  to  demonstrate  the 
sun's  rays  striking  the  earth. 

The  possibilities  for  use  of  the 
trail  are  almost  endless.  Everyone  at 
Battleground  is  extremely  proud  of 
the  nature  trail,  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion is  issued  to  everyone  who  would 
like  to  share  a  delightful  experience. 
Just  get  in  touch  with  David  Wyatt, 
principal  at  Battleground. 
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1.  Hyacinth 

2.  Jonquils 

3.  Tulips 

4.  White  azaleas 

5.  Monkey  grass,  crocus,  iris 

6.  Clematis 

7.  Jonquils,  forsythia,  rabbit  tobacco,  candytuft,  lilac 

8.  Red,  white,  and  pink  dogwood,  jonquils,  judas  tree,  sweet  shrub,  hawthorn 

9.  Dayiilies,  crane-fly  orchids,  mock  orange,  canna  lilies,  ajuga,  anemones.  Enchantress  of  the  Andes 

10.  Christmas  rose,  heath,  wild  sweet  peas,  bellwort,  pinks,  rattlesnake  plantain,  pipsissewa,  par^ 

11.  Camellia,  sweet  William,  mullen,  dandelion,  forsythia,  heather,  goldenrod,  running  cedar,  trai 

12.  Dayiilies,  cacti,  iris,  yucca 

13.  Twenty-seven  red  and  white  azaleas 

14.  Pipsissewa  > 

15.  Mountain  laurel,  trailing  arbutus  f 

16.  Wild  rose,  moss,  fern,  wild  ginger,  sweet  shrub,  crane-fly  orchids  / 

17.  Violets,  galax,  fern,  buttercups,  wild  ginger,  bloodroot,   squirrel  corn,  dutchmar&lbrdec 

18.  Fetter-bush 

19.  Fern  garden  with  twenty -five  varieties  • 

20.  Wisteria,  jonquils,  sweet  William,  trailing  arbutus,  vetches,  azalea 

21.  Scotch  broom,  ivy 

22.  Coronilla 

23.  Dragon's  blood 

24.  Periwinkle,  ivy 

25.  Lily-of-the-valley,  moss,  violets,  hearts-a-bustin'  V 

26.  Rhododendron 

27.  Violets 

28.  Hearts-a-bustin' 

29.  Crane-fly  orchids,  azalea 

30.  Trillium 

31.  Running  cedar,  mountain  lettuce,  violets 

32.  Dayiilies,  violets,  pipsissewa,  trailing  arbutus 

33.  Oxalis,  violets,  feverfew,  wallflower,  money  plant,  Jerusalem  cherry  trees,  hearts-a-bustin' 

34.  Foamflower,  creeping  phlox 

35.  Scotch  broom,  wisteria,  foamflower,  azalea,  hepatica 

36.  Wildflower  Preserve:  Trailing  arbutus,  Indian  pipes,  turk's  cap,  columbine,  pitcher  plant,  trumpet  pitcher.Nbk 
mon's  seal,  dayiilies,  red  and  white  baneberry,  bluebells,  snake  root,  wild  geranium,  dutchman's  breeched 
showy  orchid,  wild  hyacinth,  narcissus,  Venus  fly  trap,  bloodroot,  star  of  Bethlehem,  wood-betony,  bluebead,\pu1 
rue,  feather  fleece,  lady's  slipper,  rattlesnake  plantain,  Carolina  Thermopsis,  violets,  fairybells,  shooting  star,  Itorge  blue 
bishop's  cap,  creeping  buttercups,  Jacob's  ladder.  Cardinal  flower,  bee  balm,  hepatica,  pinesap,  Pachysjmtira,\  ma 
bunchberry,  iris,  green  and  gold,  deerfoot  moss,  wand  flower  umbrellaleaf. 

37.  Violets,  creeping  cedar 

38.  Oconee  bells,  galax 

39.  Partridge  berry 

40.  Mountain  laurel,  money  plant 

41.  Running  cedar 

42.  Thrift,  star  of  Bethlehem 

43.  Camellia,  azalea,  forsythia,  sweet  shrub,  Oenothera,  lythrum,  pink  lily-of-the-valley 

44.  Rhododendron,  great  laurel,  sweet  shrub 

45.  Throughout  wooded  area:  White  dogwood,  wild  azaleas,  ash  »T-t* 


berry,  moss,  bouncing  bet,  partridge  pea 
utus 


psh,  s\ui34cabbage,  Solo- 
beauty,  trumpet  creeper, 
t,  foamflower,  meadow 
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1852-1973  /  From   Calvin  Wiley  td; 


by  Vester  M.  Mulholland  /  Special  Assistant  /  Research  and  Development 

State  Department  of  Public   Instruction 


The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  originally  desig- 
nated as  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  has,  in  reality,  been 
operative  since  December  1852, 
though  the  current  title  and  specific 
delineation  of  responsibilities  were  not 
set  forth  until  the  adoption  of  the 
State  Constitution  in  1868. 

First  State  Superintendent 

Calvin  H.  Wiley  was  elected  the  first 
superintendent  of  schools  in  1853  and 
served  for  thirteen  years.  In  reality,  he 
was  the  Department  of  Public  Educa- 
tion. A  reformer  at  heart,  Wiley 
labored  with  determination  and  pat- 
ience to  develop  an  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  education,  to  unite  the  people 
in  a  common  effort,  and  to  reorganize 
the  State's  entire  education  program. 
He  devoted  himself  unselfishly  and 
constructively  to  the  improvement  of 
teacher  training,  teacher  certification, 
classroom  instruction,  the  preparation 
^nd  distribution  of  printed  materials- 
ispecially  textbooks,  the  publication, 
of  school  statistics,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  procedures  for  textbook 
adoption.  By  the  time  the  Civil  War 
erupted  in  1861,  Wiley's  resource- 
fulness, versatility,  and  indefatigability 
had  produced  one  of  the  best  school 
systems  in  the  South.  The  number  of 
public  primary  schools  had  increased 
to  approximately  4,000  with  160,000 
students,  and  the  number  of  academies 
had  risen  to  350  with  approximately 
15,000  students. 

Following  the  War,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  Department  to 
function,  though  noticeable  effort  was 
given  to  the  supervision  of  Negro 
schools  and  to  the  training  of  Negro 
teachers.    According   to    legislation 


enacted  in  1890,  students  were  limited 
in  what  they  could  study,  since  the 
laws  stated  that  no  branches  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  except 
spelling,  defining,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, elementary  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  the  history  of  the  State 
and  the  United  States. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  came  to  a- 
close,  the  Department  was  little  more 
than  a  statistical  bureau  and  the  super- 
intendency  little  more  than  a  clerk- 
ship. Since  the  Department  had 
declined  in  authority  and  personnel, 
improvement  of  instruction  was  a 
matter  for  local  authorities.  The  De- 
partment, for  example,  assumed  prac- 
tically no  responsibility  for  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Negro  schools,  or  for  teacher 
examination  and  certification.  On  a 
much  smaller  scale  then  heretofore, 
the  Department  did  prepare  and  distri- 
bute printed  materials  essentially  as  it 
does  today. 

The  State  Department,  1900-1931  ] 

The  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment from  a  minor  bureau  in  1900, 
consisting  of  only  the  State  Superin- 
tendent and  his  clerk,  into  a  strong 
agency  in  1921,  made  up  of  nine  divi- 
sions, actually  began  in  the  political 
campaign  of  1900.  The  Democrats, 
preoccupied  with  consolidating  their 
gains  after  Reconstruction  and  the 
period  when  Negroes  had  dominated 
the  State's  politics,  had  passed  only  a 
few  laws  for  the  public  schools  and  for 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Charles  B.  Aycock,  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Governor,  realizing  that 
his  party's  campaign  for  white 
supremacy  might  boomerang,  changed 
it  into  a  crusade  for  universal,  popular 
education. 

The  major  obstacles  to  an  organized 
strong  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  recent  years  had  been  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  the  lack  of 
support  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  indifference  of  State  officials.  But 
when  James  Y.  Joyner  became  super- 
intendent in  1902,  a  great  educational 
revival  was  sweeping  the  State.  Joyner, 
who  had  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
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was  charming,  likeable,  and  passion- 
ately interested  in  the  schools.  He 
predicted  that  within  the  next  25 
years  every  county  and  every  city 
would  have  access  to  a  complete 
system  of  education. 

Grass-roots  enthusiasm  for  better 
schools  in  this  period  received  much  of 
its  impetus  from  the  political  parties, 
the  Governor's  office,  the  State  Super- 
intendent, the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  outstanding  educators  and 
businessmen  across  the  State.  But,  its 
most  powerful  motivating  force  grew 
out  of  direct  discussions  with  people 
at  the  local  level. 

This  enthusiasm  was  specifically 
reflected  in  the  activities  and  growth 
of  the  State  Department  during  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  century. 
Superintendent  Joyner  (1902-1919) 
made  intensive  efforts  to  prepare  and 
certificate  teachers,  to  improve  Negro 
education,  to  bring  new  quality  to 
supervision,  to  extend  education  to 
adults  in  the  local  communities,  to 
prepare  and  distribute  more  useful 
{materials  for  public  school  personnel, 
to  improve  schoolhouse  planning,  and 
to  supervise  more  effectively  school 
Finance  and  records.  Superintendent 
Joyner  also  stressed  publications  as  a 
knajor  means  of  improving  all  facets  of 
education  throughout  the  State;  and 
between  1902-1908  the  Department 
published  31  bulletins  and  a  total  of 
0  bulletins  were  issued  between 
11909-1912. 

Throughout  the  1920's,  both  Super- 
ntendents  Eugene  C.  Brooks 
1919-1934)  and  A.  T.  Allen 
1923-1934)  led  a  movement  to  make 
the  county  the  unit  of  administration 
under  the  control,  supervision,  and 
direction  of  the  State.  As  the  Depart- 
ment attempted  to  streamline  school 
administration  through  the  county- 
unit  plan,  its  staff  and  duties  in- 
creased. From  1920-1924,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Department  was  organized 
into  ten  divisions  with  13  professional 
specialists  and  five  stenographers. 
Three  years  later  the  Department  in- 
cluded 53  professional  staff  members 
as  well  as  appropriate  clerical  assist- 
ance. Changes  continued  to  take  place 
as  new  divisions  were  created  and  as 


old  divisions  were  combined,  separ- 
ated, renamed,  or  abolished. 

It  is  significant  that  during  these 
years  the  Department  received  funds 
from  the  General  Education  Board  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  assist  in 
countywide  planning,  as  well  as  to 
assist  in  improving  Negro  education, 
schoolhouse  planning,  supervision, 
rural  elementary  supervision,  high 
school  inspection,  libraries,  and  re- 
search. 

In  1929  two  commissions  were 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
devise  means  of  improving  education: 
the  first  commission  was  charged  to 
investigate  ways  of  promoting  effi- 
ciency and  preventing  overlapping  of 
responsibilities;  the  second  was  to 
suggest  a  more  economical  plan  of 
administration.  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, which  supervised  the  first  study, 
recommended  primarily  that  the  De- 
partment, which  had  expanded  into 
12  divisions,  be  reorganized  under 
five  bureaus:  administration;  super- 
vision; information  and  statistics; 
Negro  education;  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. The  report  of  the  second  com- 
mission in  1930  paved  the  way  for 
legislation  enacted  the  following  year 
that  changed  the  entire  philosophy  of 
State  and  county  responsibilities.  The 
Department  itself,  however,  was  not 
altered  as  a  result  of  this  report. 

The  Department,  1931  - 1946 

The  creation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  in  1922  marked  the 
turning  point  in  transferring  control 
from  the  county  unit  to  that  of  the 
State.  Powers  given  to  the  Board  were 
so  broad  and  significant  that  by  1933 
it  was  virtually  the  dictator  of  the 
State's  educational  system.  At  this 
time  the  Assembly  assumed  complete 
responsibility  for  supporting  public 
school  education  for  a  term  of  eight 
months.  As  a  result,  State  control  fol- 
lowed State  support.  In  1933  the 
Board  of  Equalization  was  abolished 
only  to  be  succeeded  by  an  even  more 
powerful  group,  the  State  School 
Commission.  Its  authority  and  respon- 
sibility altered  in  many  ways  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  By 
now,  public  education  in  North  Caro- 


lina was  the  responsibility  of  five  dif- 
ferent agencies,  not  just  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  all  of  which  re- 
sulted in  considerable  confusion,  over- 
lapping of  responsibilities,  and  consi- 
derable uncertainty.  By  1934  the 
General  Assembly,  after  a  vote  of  the 
people,  abolished  the  several  boards 
and  commissions  involved  in  educa- 
tional control  and  transferred  their 
duties  and  powers  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  This  accomplishment 
made  it  possible  for  the  Department  to 
perceive  its  responsibilities  more  clear- 
ly and  to  work  toward  their  realiza- 
tion more  effectively.  The  school  term 
was  extended  to  nine  months  at  the 
same  time. 

During  this  period  extensive  efforts 
were  made  through  the  Department  to 
improve  the  schools'  instructional  pro- 
grams. In  1932,  the  Department 
merged  its  School  Inspection  and 
Elementary  Education  Divisions  to 
form  the  Division  of  Instructional  Ser- 
vices. Two  years  later,  the  Division  of 
School  Libraries  was  placed  in  this 
division.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the 
schools'  instructional  programs,  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Services  spon- 
sored one-day  regional  conferences 
and  institutes  in  music,  child  develop- 
ment, character  education,  social 
disease  control,  mathematics,  art, 
safety,  physical  education,  science, 
and  social  studies.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Division  continued  to  inspect 
schools,  supervise  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  prepare  courses 
of  study  and  special  bulletins. 

In  1934,  a  Division  of  Curriculum 
Instruction  was  established  to  prepare 
a  new  State  course  of  study.  Shorty 
thereafter,  a  Division  of  Professional 
Services  was  established,  which  re- 
placed the  Division  of  Certification.  In 
1941  the  Assembly  provided  for  a 
12-year  school  program,  a  fact  which 
automatically  increased  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department. 

During  this  period,  1931-1941, 
standards  for  teachers  were  upgraded 
through  efforts  of  the  Department, 
though  they  later  had  to  be  relaxed 
during  the  war  years.  Negro  education 
was  stressed  through  the  Division  of 
Negro    Education,   though  this  com- 
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ponent  of  the  Department  lost  some 
of  its  personnel  during  this  period.  At 
this  time  adult  education  came  in  for 
much  emphasis  by  the  Department  as 
did  vocational  education  in  the 
schools.  During  the  war  years  these 
programs  were  geared  to  the  needs  of 
the  war  effort.  Likewise,  at  this  time, 
occupational  information  and  gui- 
dance became  a  major  responsibility  of 
the  Department,  as  well  as  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Emphasis  on  coopera- 
tive health  services  as  another  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  was  also  in 
the  limelight. 

Similarly,  great  stress  was  placed  on 
improving  school  facilities  during  this 
period;  as  a  result,  the  efforts  of  the 
Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  were 
greatly  expanded.  Refinements  were 
frequently  made  during  this  period  for 
improving  procedures  relating  to  avail- 
ability and  rental  costs  of  textbooks. 
By  1946  the  school  lunch  program, 
which  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  urgen- 
cies created  by  the  Depression  and 
World  War  II,  was  available  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Publications  and  their 
usefulness  also  increased  during  this 
period. 

A  Period  of  Notable  Growth, 
1946-1965 

Under  Dr.  Charles  F.  Carroll 
(1952-1971),  many  changes  took  place 
in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  Department  contin- 
ued to  expand,  and  by  1956  there  were 
four  new  divisions:  research  and  stat- 
istics; vocational  rehabilitation;  school 
health  and  physical  education;  and 
special  education.  The  Department  also 
added  a  general  assistant  State  super- 
intendent, an  administrative  assistant, 
an  assistant  State  superintendent  of 
instruction,  and  a  coordinator  of  teach- 
er education.  In  1945-1946,  the  De- 
partment's annual  budget  was 
$133,366,  but  by  1955-1956  the  bud- 
get has  grown  to  $361,341.  Along 
with  these  administrative  changes  and 
new  legislative  appropriations,  division 
services  had  been  expanded  to  include 
many  new  areas. 

This  tremendous  expansion  in  De- 
partment activities  and  services  con- 
tinued to  accelerate  from  1956  to 
1965  as  the  entire  State  manifested  a 
widespread  desire  to  improve  educa- 
tion. This  healthy  climate  for  better 
education  resulted  in  a  number  of  cri- 
tical evaluations,  both  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
of  the  public  schools,  as  a  means  of 


improving  education.  There  were 
efforts  within  the  Department  to  de- 
velop State  accreditation  standards,  to 
supervise  self-studies  in  local  schools, 
and  to  formulate  effective  teaching 
guides.  Emphasis  on  helping  all  youth 
in  North  Carolina  achieve  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities  was  reflected  in  re- 
fined and  expanded  programs  at  all 
levels. 

More  than  ever,  the  Department 
engaged  in  experimentation  and  in- 
novation. Emphasis  on  planning  and 
educational  leadership  became  in- 
creasingly apparent.  Working  relation- 
ships with  other  organizations  and 
agencies  were  broadened,  and  the 
Department  assumed  constructive 
leadership  in  effecting  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Federally 
sponsored  or  co-sponsored  programs, 
along  with  foundation  projects, 
became  one  of  the  major  aspects  of 
the  Department's  overall  responsibility 
during  these  years. 

Likewise,  during  this  period  divi- 
sions within  the  Department  were 
reduced  to  five  in  an  effort  to  coordi- 
nate services  and  facilitate  efficiency. 
Expanding  instruction  included  new 
emphasis  in  driver  and  safety  educa- 
tion, music,  resource-use  education, 
and  special  education.  The  Division  of 
Negro  Education  was  merged  with 
Instructional  Services.  The  Division  of 
Professional  Services  was  expanded;  a 
scholarship  loan  fund  for  prospective 
teachers  was  created;  an  extended 
school  term  was  made  possible;  the 
approved  program  approach  to  teacher 
education  and  certification  was 
adopted;  and  a  four-year  study  relative 
to  teacher  merit  pay  was  conducted. 
School  health  and  physical  education 
services  were  enlarged  as  were  those  in 
the  area  of  vocational  education.  In 
addition,  school  construction  bonds  in 
significant  amounts  were  approved  at 
the  State  level  to  assist  local  school 
units  in  improving  their  facilities.  The 
school  lunch  staff  expanded  from  4 
in  1943  to  18  in  1948. 

New  and  expanded  Department  ser- 
vices between  1956  and  1965  made  it 
necessary  for  total  personnel  to  be 
increased  from  230  in  1956  to  almost 
500  in  1965.  Among  Departmental 
services  not  already  mentioned  which 
received  emphasis  were  those  relating 
to  standardized  testing,  attendance 
counselors,  educating  the  dis- 
advantaged, improving  instruction 
through  funds  available  through  NDEA 
(National  Defense  Education  Act)  and 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Title  I  I  I  funds,  programs  in 
non  -  public  schools,  school  athle- 
tics and  activities,  in-service  education, 
curriculum  library,  in  mental  retarda- 
tion, professional  library  for  staff 
members,  in-school  TV  experimenta- 
tion, and  annual  presentations  of  dra- 
matic productions  by  a  professional 
equity  company.  In  addition,  intensi- 
fied efforts  were  made  to  work  effec- 
tively with  exceptional  children, 
especially  through  the  Governor's 
School  for  talented  youth  and  The 
Advancement  School  for  under- 
achieving eighth-graders. 

During  this  period  an  extensive 
experimental  program  to  improve 
teaching  and  learning  in  grades  1-3  was 
sponsored  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Ford 
Foundation,  with  nearly  300  schools 
participating.  Assistant  superin- 
tendents were  allotted:  44  in  1961, 
and  95  in  1965.  In  this  period  much 
stress  was  placed  on  improving  plan- 
ning skills  at  the  state  and  local  level 
and  in  developing  leadership  skills.  In 
addition,  intelligent  efforts  at  desegre- 
gation were  commonplace  throughout 
the  State  under  Department  leader- 
ship. 

The  Department,  1965  -  1972 

Continued  growth  and  exciting 
experimentation  characterized  the  last 
years  of  Charles  F.  Carroll's  adminis- 
tration (1952-1971)  and  the  first  years 
of  A.  Craig  Phillips'  administration 
beginning  in  1971.  The  reorganized 
Department  under  Superintendent 
Phillips  now  had  six  assistant  superin- 
tendents and  a  total  staff  of  477  indi- 
viduals, excluding  a  former  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  which  was 
transferred  in  the  spring  of  1972  to 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources. 
Areas  assigned  to  assistant  superin- 
tendents included:  program  services, 
research  and  development;  adminis- 
trative services;  special  services;  human 
relations  and  student  affairs;  and 
personnel  relations  and  public  affairs. 

Emphases    in    recent   years   have 
centered  on  leadership  and  manage- 
ment development  through: 
.   effective  planning 

.  management  by  objectives 
through  cooperative  efforts 
with  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association 

.  curriculum  improvement 
through  clarification  of  be- 
havioral objectives 

.    regional  education  centers  as 


bases  for  more  effective 
leadership  and  utilization  of 
professional  services 

new  approaches  to  accredita- 
tion 

involvement  of  students  in 
areas  of  appropriate  respon- 
sibility through  the  Student 
Task  Force 

evaluation  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  planning,  apprai- 
sing, and  redesigning  pro- 
grams 

State-wide  assessment  as  one 
significant  approach  to  in- 
structional improvement 

innovative  programs  which 
have  been  well  conceived, 
effectively  operated,  and  ap- 
propriately evaluated,  es- 
pecially those  made  possible 
through  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act 
Title  III  funds  and  funds 
from  the  Legislature  for 
State  Experimentation  in 
Educational  Development 
(SEED) 

research  --  within  the  Depart- 
ment and  in  cooperation 
with  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  with  local  ad- 
ministrative units 

individualized  instruction  as  a 
viable  approach  to  meaning- 
ful education  at  the  personal 


level 

an  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  world  of 
work  at  all  grade  levels  with 
appropriate  stress  on  career 
education 

staff  development  within  the 
Department  as  an  indispen- 
sable aspect  for  continuing 
services  which  have  perti- 
nent value 

public  information  which  is 
characterized  by  accuracy, 
continuity,  appropriate  fre- 
quency, and  relevancy 

human  relations  as  essential  for 
improving  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucational programs  on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis 

relieving  student  unrest  as 
another  practical  approach 
to  improving  the  quality  of 
educational  experiences 

pupil  personnel  services  as  the 
basis  for  mental,  physical, 
and  emotional  stability 

access  to  comprehensive  and 
relevant  educational  infor- 
mation through  an  ever- 
expanding  Research  and 
Information  Center 

migrant  education  as  an  ap- 
proach for  reaching  effec- 
tively an  important  segment 
of  North  Carolina's  school 
population 


cooperative  efforts  with  na- 
tional, State,  regional,  and 
local  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening, enriching,  and  making 
available  as  many  resources 
as  possible  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education 

the  necessity  for  humanizing 
all  aspects  of  education 

the  necessity  for  understanding 
the  nature  of  change  and 
how  to  effect  appropriate 
changes. 

staff  development  as  a  major 
responsibility  at  the  local 
level.  For  a  more  complete 
history  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction, 
see  Education  in  The  States: 
Historical  Development  and 
Outlook,  National  Education 
Association,  Washington, 
D.C. 

improved  dissemination  through 
the  publication  of  appro- 
priate instructional  aids, 
curricular  guides,  news- 
letters, studies,  reports,  dir- 
ectories, and  the  like. 

re-examination  of  basic  philoso- 
phy and  operational  prin- 
ciples relative  to  teacher 
certification,  career  educa- 
tion, migrant  education, 
State  assessment,  and  all 
innovative  programs.         ■ 


TERRIFIC! 


Does  your  praise  need  pepping  up?  "Very  good"  can 
get  pretty  tiresome.  Here  are  some  additional  possibili- 
ties for  encouragement.  Add  a  few  of  your  own. 

Super! 

Now  you've  got  it. 

You  make  it  look  easy. 

Keep  it  up. 

You've  convinced  me! 

This  is  an  interesting  point  of  view  — 

Thank  you  for  helping  me  see  this  in  a  new  light. 
Sharp! 

You're  on  the  right  track  — 
Wow! 

Good  thinking. 
You've  got  it! 


Everyone's  really  working  hard  on  this 

Nice  going  — 

That's  a  good  point 

Neat! 

Keep  truckin  — 

This  shows  a  lot  of  imagination 

A-OK! 

You've  got  the  hang  of  it! 
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Young  people  on  the  coast  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  many  types  of 
van-like  trucks  used  by  vacationers  on 
their  highways.  Now  there's  some- 
thing new  traveling  on  the  highways 
in  the  tri-county  area  of  Dare,  Hyde, 
and  Tyrrell.  It  is  a  two-toned  brown 
van-type  truck  with  Career  Explo- 
ration Laboratory  painted  on  its  sides . 
. .  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 

Youth  and  children  in  three  coastal 
eastern  North  Carolina  counties  know 
an  economic  environment  limited 
primarily  to  tourism,  fishing,  forestry, 
and  agriculture.  The  tri-county  area  has 
a  small  population  and  needs  eco- 
nomic development.  The  total  school 
population,  kindergarten  through 
grade  twelve,  is  3,383  in  ten  schools. 
For  decades,  these  young  people  have 
not  had  the  educational  opportunities 
afforded  youth  in  the  more  populous 
and  prosperous  areas  of  North 
Carolina  where  comprehensive  educa- 
tional programs  are  available. 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Frances 
Johnson,  then  a  guidance  consultant 
for  the  State  Department  of  Public 
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Instruction,  and  A.G.  Billiard,  Associ- 
ate Director,  Division  of  Occupational 
Education,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  working  with  Superinten- 
dents Seth  B.  Henderson,  Dare;  Scott 
Coble,  Hyde;  and  David  Davis,  Tyrrell, 
and  interested  citizens  in  the  tri- 
county  area  developed  a  project  pro- 
posal using  occupational  education 
funds.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was 
to  acquaint  the  youth  with  other 
cultural  heritages,  economic  environ- 
ments, life  styles,  educational 
opportunities,  and  career  choices. 

Inside  this  laboratory  on  wheels  are 
audiovisual  materials  and  equipment, 
such  as  film  strips,  records,  and  tapes 
in  addition  to  books,  booklets,  educa- 
tional kits,  games,  poster  sets,  and 
magazines  developed  for  grades  K-12 
on  educational  and  career  opportuni- 
ties. Teachers  and  students  use  the 
materials  aboard  the  unit,  primarily  in 
the  classrooms,  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  youth  and  adulthood  and  also 
to  learn  the  relationship  of  school  to 
work. 

Wesley  E.  Cullipher,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Albemarle  Regional 
Planning  and  Development  Commis- 
sion has  been  active  in  the  project 
since  its  beginning.  He  gathered  data 
and  information  on  the  ten  counties  of 
Region  R  and  also  the  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  area.  He  has  worked  with 
teachers  individually  and  in  group  ses- 


sions helping  them  develop  teaching 
materials. 

The  tri-county  area  is  rich  in  human 
resources  and  these  resources  are  being 
used  for  the  students.  Local  people 
such  as  Bill  Inglis,  manager  of  the  Lost 
Colony;  Dr.  Raymond  Stoutenburg, 
optometrist;  Fred  Wescott,  owner/ 
manager  of  the  Manteo  Furniture 
Company;  Gaylord  Godwin  of  the 
Coastal  Times;  Mrs.  Mildred  Hill,  hotel 
owner/manager;  Quentin  Bell,  Manag- 
er, Westvaco;  and  Keath  Fearing, 
owner  of  the  Manteo  Drug  Store  have 
donated  their  time,  knowledge,  and 
talents  to  broaden  the  scope  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  career  choices 
available  to  students. 

What  is  really  exciting  to  the  youth 
is  that  they  have  now  found  new  ways 
of  learning  about  career  opportunities 
in  their  own  area  as  well  as  nation- 
wide. They  are  exploring-at  the  same 
time  learning  more  about  themselves- 
and  sharing  their  findings  with  other 
students  as  far  away  as  Wisconsin. 
They  are  finding  out  for  themselves 
that  education  is  a  continuous  process 
beginning  in  early  childhood  and  con- 
tinuing through  adulthood.  They  are 
learning  about  making  educational  and 
career  choices  and  how  to  adjust  to 
economic  and  environmental  changes 
that  will  occur  in  their  lifetimes. 

An  eleventh  grade  English  class  in 
Manteo  is  developing  an  8  MM  film 


focusing  on  occupations  found  in  the 
Outer  Banks  region.  The  students  are 
writing  the  script,  taping  interviews, 
taking  pictures,  and  processing  the 
film.  These  students  want  to  share 
with  students  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  and  nation  the  careers  available 
in  their  area.  They  hope  that  students 
many,  many  miles  away  will  develop 
such  a  project  and  share  it  with  them. 

Because  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  leader- 
ship and  knowledge  of  what's  hap- 
pening throughout  the  nation,  these 
North  Carolina  students  are  assisting  a 
stationary  mobile  unit  on  career 
awareness  at  the  elementary  level  in 
Wisconsin.  Fifth  grade  students  have 
shared  a  tape,  which  they  created  and 
produced,  of  interviews  about  careers, 
cultural  heritage,  and  influence  of 
environment  in  coastal  North  Carolina. 

On  Ocracoke  Island,  marine 
occupations  are  the  way  of  life.  Stu- 
dents and  teachers  at  Ocracoke  School 
in  the  English,  math,  and  science 
classes  have  worked  together  to 
explore  some  of  the  occupations  with- 
in the  marine  science  area,  such  as 
navigation,  commercial  fishing,  ocean- 
ography, ship  captain,  net-makers,  and 
rope  handlers/splicers.  Teachers  and 
students  have  learned  that  there  is  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  traditional  3 
R's  and  the  world  of  work.  These 
students  want  to  share  their  findings 
with  other  students  throughout  the 
State  and  nation. 

Teachers  and  administrators  have 
been  enthusiastic,  too.  Thirty  element- 
ary and  secondary  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators attended  a  workshop  last 
June.  They  heard  several  outstanding 
speakers,  went  on  field  trips,  and 
worked  in  small  groups  developing 
teaching  materials  in  addition  to  work- 
ing with  local  resource  persons  repre- 
senting prospective  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  area. 

"New  programs  like  this  can  only 
be  implemented  when  there  is  strong 
leadership  at  the  local  level,  as  has 
been  done  in  this  tri-county  area," 
says  Jerome  H.  Melton,  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Melton  has  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  heavy  involvement  of 
local  people  in  such  a  program. 

"The  cooperative  project  in  Dare, 
Hyde,  and  Tyrrell,"  says  Charles  J. 
Law,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  "offers  a 
real  opportunity  to  consider  what  can 
be  done  in  smaller  school  units  when 
they  come  together  for  the  same  pur- 
pose." 
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NEW  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  MEMBER  SWORN  IN 

Richard  Ronald  Manz,  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  was  sworn  in  at 
the  April  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Horton  of  Pittsboro  by  Asso- 
ciate Justice  J.  Frank  Huskins,  N.C.  Supreme  Court.  The  term 
expires  April  1, 1975. 

Board  Member  Manz,  a  power  superintendent  for  the  Albe- 
marle Paper  Company,  is  a  member  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  a  director  and  former  vice-president  of 
the  Roanoke  Rapids  Chamber  of  Commerce,  past  president  of 
the  Roanoke  Rapids  City  Beautification  Committee  and  past 
president  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Community  Chest.  He  is  also 
a  past  president  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  Community  Arts  Forum 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  Society.  The  Jaycees'  Distinguished  Service  Award 
was  presented  to  him  in  1968. 

LOCAL  SCHOOLS  SELECTED  FOR  MODEL  READING 
PROGRAM 

North  Carolina  will  have  six  Right-to-Read  demonstration 
sites  during  the  1973-74  school  year,  according  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Purnell,  Coordinator  of  the  State's  Right-to-Read  effort.  Greens- 
boro City  and  Cabarrus  County  have  received  Right-to-Read 
grants  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  set  up  reading  pro- 
grams suggested  by  USOE.  Four  other  counties  -  Columbus, 
Haywood,  Warren,  and  Watauga  -  will  be  setting  up  their  own 
reading  programs  using  local  funds. 

"A  target  school  has  been  selected  in  each  school  system  to 
be  an  inservice  training  center  for  other  schools  within  that  sys- 
tem and  surrounding  counties,"  says  Mrs.  Purnell.  "The  school 
principal  will  work  with  his  faculty,  a  community  Right-to-Read 
Task  Force,  a  designated  person  from  the  local  superintendent's 
office,  and  a  language  arts  consultant  from  the  State  Education 
Agency  to  develop  an  exemplary  reading  program." 

The  target  schools  in  each  unit  include  Alderman  School  in 
Greensboro;  Harrisburg  School  in  Harrisburg;  Hallsboro  School 
in  Hallsboro;  Hazelwood  School  in  Hazelwood;  North  Warren 
School  in  Wise,  and  Blowing  Rock  Elementary  in  Blowing  Rock. 

"Each  school  will  begin  this  spring  to  assess  and  revise  its 
reading  program,"  says  Mrs.  Purnell,  "and  by  September  the 
revised  program  will  begin.  Each  school's  program  will  be  con- 
tinually evaluated  throughout  the  first  year  and  will  eventually 
become  a  model  demonstration  site  for  the  State." 

"With  the  identification  of  these  six  demonstration  sites," 
says  Mrs.  Purnell,  "North  Carolina  has  taken  a  big  step  toward 
improving    the   teaching   of   reading   to   its  school   children." 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  DISADVANTAGED  MAY  BE  CUT 44% 

North  Carolina  schools  may  lose  nearly  half  the  federal  money 
they  now  receive  for  educationally  disadvantaged  children  be- 
cause of  a  change  in  the  allocation  formula.  Because  of  this, 
local  school  officials  across  the  State  have  been  advised  to  cut 
back  programs  for  these  children. 

The  152  local  school  systems  in  the  State  will  receive  an 
estimated  $56.7  million  dollars  in  Title  I  money  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  But,  because  the  1970 
census  reports  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  children  in 
North  Carolina  from  low  income  families,  the  allocation  for  the 
1973-74  school  year  is  expected  to  be  $31.7  million,  a  reduction 
of  $25  million  or  44%. 

The  1970  census  reports  a  state-wide  reduction  of  nearly 
224,000  children  in  low  income  families  during  the  decade  - 
from  323,000  in  1960  to  under  100,000  in  1970. 

The  Title  I  money,  which  is  supplied  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  provides  compensatory  education 
programs  to  help  the  disadvantaged  children  catch  up  and  over- 
come some  of  their  deficiencies.  The  money  is  used  for  such 
things  as  special  reading  and  math  programs  and  kindergarten 
classes.  Money  is  also  available  for  medical  and  dental  care,  and 
psychological  services. 

Currently,  three  bills  to  extend  education  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  have  been  introduced  in  Congress,  but  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  officials  say  they  do  not  expect  any  of 
these  bills  to  be  passed  and/or  funded  by  July  1.  If  a  new  law  is 
not  enacted  prior  to  July  1,  the  program  may  be  automatically 
continued  for  one  year  under  provisions  of  the  present  law.  But, 
because  of  the  change  in  the  formula,  North  Carolina's  allocation 
would  decrease.  State  education  officials  say  passage  of  proposed 
legislation  later  may  restore  much  of  the  cut,  but  by  then  the 
1974  fiscal  year  would  already  be  underway.  Because  of  this, 
local  school  systems  have  been  advised  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  to  plan  their  compensatory  programs  at  the 
anticipated  reduced  level. 


MONEY  AVAILABLE  FOR  SUMMER  FOOD  PROGRAM 

North  Carolina  schools  will  receive  over  $829,000  this  summer 
to  provide  food  for  needy  children. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  will  be  available 
through  the  Special  Food  Service  Program  for  Children,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.  The  program  pro- 
vides cash  assistance  for  food  to  children  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  high  concentration  of  working  mothers  and  low  income  famil- 
ies. The  program  is  administered  by  the  School  Food  Services 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

According  to  Ralph  Eaton,  director,  School  Food  Services 
Division,  "This  is  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  nation's  children.  Last  summer, 
more  than  25,000  children  were  served  lunches  daily  for  an  aver- 
age of  eight  weeks.  These  programs  were  sponsored  by  recrea- 
tion departments  and  civic  groups  at  more  than  350  sites  across 
the  State." 

North  Carolina's  share  of  funds  this  year  -  $829,190  -  will  be 
at  the  same  level  as  last  summer. 

Eaton  said  local  school  officials  are  being  urged  to  make 
available  their  school  facilities  and  staff  members  in  order  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  available  funds. 


STATESVILLE  SPONSORS  "CAREER  CARNIVAL" 

For  two  years,  Statesville  has  sponsored  a  "career  carnival" 
for  junior  high  students  at  D.  Matt  Thompson  and  Oakwood 
Schools. 

What  exactly  is  a  "career  carnival"?  In  Statesville  it  means  a 
"see-touch"  experience  for  approximately  600  students  aimed  at 
making  them  more  aware  and  appreciative  of  the  complex  world 
of  work.  Each  spring,  the  gym  at  Thompson  Junior  High  becomes 
a  spectacle  of  display  booths  set  up  by  local  business  and  indus- 
trial people  ranging  from  large  industries  such  as  textiles  to  small 
businesses  such  as  hair  styling. 

The  displays  are  set  up  to  show  the  actual  tools  and  materials 
used  in  each  line  of  work.  Many  of  the  representatives  stage 
demonstrations,  and  each  one  explains  his  products,  company 
policies,  employment  opportunities,  and  educational  requirements 
necessary  to  enter  the  trade. 

The  idea  originated  last  year  with  J.J.  Kinard,  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Vocations  teacher,  and  Warren  Pfeiffer,  Human  Relations 
Coordinator.  They  realized  that  the  activities  being  offered  the 
150  students  taking  Kinard's  course  would  also  benefit  the  other 
students,  so  they  set  out  to  find  a  way  to  get  them  all  involved. 
The  result  was  the  "career  carnival." 

The  carnival  experienced  success  for  two  years  with  commun- 
ity groups  and  businesses  donating  their  time  and  door  prizes 
from  pen  and  pencil  sets  to  hose  and  hair  spray.  Some  students 
have  even  been  lucky  enough  to  get  a  free  hair  cut! 

RADIO  SERIES  AVAILABLE  FOR  STATE  SCHOOLS 

The  Community  Radio  and  Television  Council  of  Forsyth 
County  is  making  its  radio  series,  "This  Fair  Land  Of  Ours - 
North  Carolina,"  available  to  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Media,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Billings,  Executive  Director  of  the  Council,  has 
granted  permission  to  James  W.  Carruth,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Educational  Media,  to  duplicate  the  tapes  of  the  radio  pro- 
grams for  non-profit  classroom  use  throughout  the  State.  The 
teacher's  guides  for  the  programs  are  available  for  teachers  who 
use  the  series. 

Designed  especially  for  fourth-grade  students,  the  twenty-one 
stories  are  set  in  many  different  places  in  North  Carolina  and 
draw  their  characters  and  situations  from  the  State's  history. 
The  actors  who  appear  in  these  radio  dramas  are  Forsyth  County 
residents.  Most  of  the  stories  are  about  children  of  the  same 
age  as  the  target  audience  -  ten-and-eleven-year-olds.  Therefore, 
most  of  the  actors  are  children. 

All  the  writers  of  the  stories  have  volunteered  their  time 
and  talent  to  this  in-school  radio  project.  Mrs.  Phyllis  Markley 
Fabrizio  is  the  chairman  of  the  writing  committee.  Julia 
Montgomery  Street,  well-known  author  of  children's  literature 
North  Carolina,  is  special  consultant. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  series,  1971-72,  the  radio  dramas 
were  written  by  Mrs.  Street,  Janet  S.  Corpening,  Florence 
Hutchins,  Mildred  Bruce,  Jean  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Fabrizio,  and 
Alicia  (Nancy)  Stephens.  The  stories  for  the  1972-73  series  have 
been  written  by  Mrs.  Street,  Mrs.  Hutchins,  Mrs.  Bruce,  Mrs. 
Fabrizio,  and  by  Marcia  Clawson  and  Algine  Neely  Ogburn. 
Mrs.  Ogburn  is  the  president  of  the  Radio-TV  Council. 


WFDD-FM,  Wake  Forest  University  s  radio  station,  has  pro- 
duced the  series.  The  programs  have  been  broadcast  over 
WSJS-FM  for  the  Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  Schools  and 
any  other  schools  which  lie  in  the  coverage  area. 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  SPORTS  MEDICINE 
APPOINTED 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  created  a  Sports  Medicine 
Advisory  Commission  to  help  reduce  injuries,  prevent  fatalities, 
and  curtail  the  impact  of  sports  injuries  in  the  public  schools.  The 
eighteen  members  of  the  Commission,  appointed  at  the  Board's 
March  meeting,  will  act  as  advisors,  resource  personnel,  planners, 
and  as  a  liaison  group. 

Named  to  terms  ending  June  30,  1976,  were  State  Senator 
Herman  Moore  of  Charlotte,  who  will  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission;  Dr.  Richard  Wrenn,  an  orthopedic  surgeon  from 
Charlotte;  Dr.  Frank  Wilson,  Chief,  Orthopedics  Surgery,  UNC 
Medical  School;  Hornsby  Howell,  head  football  coach,  North 
Carolina  A  and  T  State  University;  and  Norma  Jean  Harbin, 
physical  education  teacher,  West  Forsyth  Senior  High  School. 

Named  to  serve  until  June  30,  1975,  were  Dr.  Carl  Blyth, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Physical  Education,  University  of 
North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill;  Dr.  Carl  Hitler,  orthopedic  surgeon, 
New  Bern;  Bobbie  Miles,  physical  education  teacher,  West 
Forsyth  Senior  High  School;  Gerald  Allen,  head  football  coach, 
Shelby  High  School;  and  Dr.  S.J.  Cochran,  M.D.,  Weldon. 

Serving  until  June  30,  1974,  will  be  Tom  Couch,  athletics 
trainer,  Davidson  College;  Robert  B.  Jamieson,  athletics  director, 
Grimsley  High  School,  Greensboro;  Celvin  Webster,  head  football 
coach,  Perquimans  High  School,  Hertford;  Simon  Terrell, 
Executive  Director,  North  Carolina  High  School  Athletic 
Association,  Chapel  Hill;  and  Lavonia  Allison,  physical  education 
professor,  N.C.  Central  University. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  three  student  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission.  They  will  be  Rod  Walters  of  Terry  Sanford 
High  School  in  Fayetteville;  Alex  Brown,  Northern  Durham  High 
School,  Durham;  and  Ronnie  Barnes,  Student  Trainer,  East 
Carolina  University. 

The  creation  of  the  program  to  fight  sports  injuries  was 
prompted  by  a  number  of  football-related  deaths  in  North 
Carolina  in  recent  years.  According  to  State  School 
Superintendent  Craig  Phillips,  "We  plan  to  develop  a  broad 
State-wide  sports  medicine  program  for  schools  participating  in 
interscholastic  activities  to  insure  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  all  participants."  Dr.  Phillips  added,  "Our  goal  is  to  insure 
optimal  protection  against  injury  through  good  technical 
instruction,  proper  regulations  and  conditions  of  play,  and 
adequate  health  supervision." 

The  sports  medicine  program  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  is  headed  by  former  North  Carolina  State 
University  Athletics  Trainer  Al  Proctor. 
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Tony  Burden,  a  senior  at  Needham 
Broughton  High  School  in  Raleigh, 
received  first  place  in  a  State-wide 
environmental  poster  contest.  Tony's 
poster,  seen  here,  was  one  of  781 
entries  from  136  schools  entered  in 
this  first  year  of  the  contest.  His  art 
instructor  is  Mrs.  Alice  Ehrlich. 

This  contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
Wake  Environment,  Inc.,  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council.  The  jury  for  the  competition 
included  an  architect,  a  landscape 
architect,  a  museum  curator,  a  gallery 
director,  environmental  officials,  and 
educators.  Lieutenant  Governor  Jim 
Hunt  served  as  chairman  of  the  group. 

Each  of  the  three  top  winners 
received  $250  and  spent  10  days  at 
Atlantic  Christian  College  in  Wilson 
working  with  art  professor  Norbert 
Irvine,  to  produce  silkscreen  editions 
of  their  posters. 

Beth  Hamilton,  a  student  at  Mill- 
brook  High  School,  placed  second 
with  a  poster  using  letters  cut  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  read, 
"This  Poster  Can  Be  Recycled,  But 
What  About  Our  Earth?"  Her  instruc- 
tor is  Mrs.  Charlotte  Bailey. 

Donna  Glover  of  Zebulon,  a  student 
at  Smithfield-Selma  High  School, 
Smithfield,  received  third  place  for  an 
abstract  frog  design.  Her  instructor  is 
Mrs.  Ann  Williams.  Honorable  men- 
tions were  Lorna  Baker,  Smithfield- 
Selma  High  School,  Smithfield,  Mrs. 
Ann  Williams,  instructor;  Pam  Lejman, 
Cardinal  Gibbons  High  School,  Raleigh, 
Sister  Mary  Laura,  instructor;  Jimi 
de  Leon,  Mt.  Pisgah  Academy,  Cand- 
ler, Ms.  Dorothy  Steck,  instructor; 
San  Owsley,  Hickory  High  School, 
Hickory,  Mrs.  Martha  Bruton,  instruc- 
tor; Cindy  Starnes,  Grandview  Junior 
High  School,  Hickory,  Mrs.  Key,  in- 
structor; Nancy  Kolb,  Millbrook  High 
School,  Raleigh,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Bailey, 
instructor;  Donna  Monti,  Millbrook 
High  School,  Raleigh,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Bailey,  instructor;  Pam  Hogan,  Need- 
ham  Broughton  High  School,  Raleigh, 
Mrs.  Alice  Ehrlich,  instructor;  Nancy 
Osborne,  Carrington  Junior  High 
School,  Durham;  Melissa  Ainsworth, 
New  Hanover  High  School,  Wilming- 
ton, Mr.  Stillman,  instructor;  Susan 
Taylor,  Smithfield-Selma  High  School, 
Smithfield,  Mrs.  Ann  Williams,  instruc- 
tor; Wayne  White,  Camden  Middle 
School,  Belcross,  Mr.  Dzwonek,  in- 
structor. 
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School  bells  are  beginning  to  sing  for  kindergartners.  Each  of 
the  State's  151  school  administrative  units  have  at  least  two 
classes  of  State-Supported  kindergartens  this  year.  Some  16,000 
children  are  attending  kindergarten  classes.  See  story  on  how 
their  teachers  are  being   prepared  on  page   14. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  copies  eech  school  receives  is  based  on  75 
percent  of  that  school's  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
magazine  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 


highlights 


1973  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
ACTIONS  AFFECTING 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


A.  Craig  Phillips,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


I.     PERSONNEL 

A.  Salaries 

The  1973  General  Assembly  appropriated  $33.6 
million  for  salary  increases  for  public  school 
personnel.  Teachers,  supervisors,  and  princi- 
pals also  received  increases  as  a  result  of  the 
extended  term.  Also,  classifications  G14  and 
A1 3  were  added  to  the  teachers  and  supervisors 
salary  schedule. 

B.  Extended  Term 

The  General  Assembly  passed  $31.4  million  in 
appropriations  which  will  provide  for  ten  calen- 
dar months  of  employment  for  teachers  and 
twelve  calendar  months  for  supervisors  and 
principals  not  already  on  twelve  months.  This 
will  provide  3.5  million  additional  hours  of  pro- 
fessional service  annually  for  the  children  of 
North  Carolina.  It  provides  for  180  instructional 
days  for  students  and  gives  teachers  the  days 
they  need  forplanning.evaluation  and  in-service 
training. 

C.  Annual  Leave 

The  amount  of  annual  vacation  leave  was  set  at 
1.25  days  for  each  of  the  months  worked. 

D.  Sick  Leave 

The  General  Assembly  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  minimum  of  five  days'  sick  leave  for 
all  public  school  personnel  not  already  covered. 

E.  Fair  Employment  and  Dismissal 

The  1971  Fair  Employment  and  Dismissal  Act 


was  amended  to  clarify  the  appeal  process  and 
better  define  several  ambiguous  terms. 

F.   Injured  Teacher 

A  teacher  injured  during  an  episode  of  violence, 
engaged  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  or  in 
activities  incidental  to  his  employment,  is  en- 
titled to  receive  full  salary,  up  to  one  year,  while 
disabled. 

II.    EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Kindergarten 

$12.3  million  was  appropriated  for  State  sup- 
ported kindergartens.  This  is  the  major  step 
towards  providing  kindergarten  for  all  five- 
year-olds  in  North  Carolina.  The  appropriation 
will  maintain  the  present  149  classes  and  will 
provide  for  the  opening  of  536  new  kindergar- 
ten classes  next  fall.  The  proposed  total  of  five- 
year-olds  to  be  served  during  the  1973-74 
school  year  will  be  16,000.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides that  each  school  unit  in  the  State  operate 
a  minimum  of  two  kindergarten  classes  begin- 
ning in  September  1973.  The  remaining  funds 
will  be  divided  among  the  school  systems  on  a 
formula  basis  which  takes  into  account  the  av- 
erage daily  membership  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  first  grade.  The  legislation  also  provides 
that  a  program  for  all  five-year-olds  in  the 
State  will  be  available  by  September  1978. 

B.  Occupational  Education 

The  $3.8  million  to  improve  occupational  edu- 
cation will  provide  446  teaching  positions  to 
expand  courses  in  such  areas  as  seafood  indus- 
tries, environmental  control  occupations,  busi- 
ness and  office  occupations,  and  construction 
trades.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  improve  pro- 
grams in  areas  where  the  skills  are  needed,  as 
determined  by  surveys  of  the  North  Carolina 
Manpower  Council,  the  North  Carolina  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission,  and  local  education 
agencies. 

C.  Exceptional  Children 

The  Legislature  provided  $865,000  to  aid  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities.  As  a  result,  a 
new  section  will  be  established  in  the  Division 
for  Exceptional  Children  to  provide  teachers, 
administrative  staff,  and  research  for  those 
with  the  various  learning  disabilities.  The  Legis- 
lature also  provided  for  200  new  teachers  to 
work  with  the  gifted  and  talented,  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  speech  or  hearing  impaired  and 
other  children  with  physical  problems.  In  addi- 
tion, money  has  been  provided  to  increase  the 
grant-in-aid  for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded 
children  from  $765  per  child  to  $855  per  child 
and  to  serve  an  additional  400  trainable  men- 
tally retarded  children.  There  is  also  $124,000 
in  the  budget  to  provide  tuition  grants  for  mul- 
tiple handicapped  children  who  have  to  attend 
private  or  special  schools  out  of  state. 

D.  Class  Size 

The  General  Assembly  appropriated  $26  million 


to  reduce  class  size.  This  measure  provides  a 
statutory  limitation  on  public  school  classroom 
size.  With  these  funds,  classes  for  grades  1-3 
will  be  limited  to  26  pupils;  grades  4-8  to  33 
pupils;  and  high  school  grades  to  35  students 
per  class  or  150  per  teacher  per  day. 

E.  Instructional  Materials 

An  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $1.7  million 
was  made  for  instructional  materials.  This 
money  is  to  be  used  to  provide  additional  films, 
film  strips,  books,  records  and  other  materials 
used  in  the  learning  process. 

F.  Retirement 

Retirement  benefits  were  liberalized  and  in- 
creased by  new  legislation  which: 

Permits  members  with  30  (or  more)  years  of 
service  to  retire  without  taking  a  penalty  be- 
cause they  are  not  age  62  or  older.  Offers  op- 
portunity to  purchase  credit  to  persons  who 
become  teachers  or  State  employees  from  June 
30,  1947,  to  July  1,  1955,  who  were  subject  to  a 
90-day  waiting  period  before  they  could  be- 
come members  of  the  Retirement  System. 

Extends  Survivors  Alternate  Benefit  to  permit 
the  beneficiary  of  a  member  who  dies  in  service 
after  age  55  or  after  30  years  of  service  to  re- 
ceive either  (1)  a  return  of  the  member's  con- 
tributions plus  interest,  or  (2)  a  monthly  benefit 
for  life.  This  benefit  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
death  benefit.  The  new  law  includes  the  bene- 
ficiary of  any  member  who  had  qualified  for 
early  retirement  at  age  50  with  20  years  of  ser- 
vice. 

Provides  that  the  amount  payable  as  a  death 
benefit  will  be  the  equivalent  of  either  (1)  the 
compensation  earned  in  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  or  (2)  the  compensation  earned  in  the  12 
months  preceding  the  month  of  death,  which- 
ever is  greater,  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 

Provides  that  any  member  of  the  State  System 
who  has  an  active  account  for  a  previous  period 
of  service  in  the  Local  System  may  transfer  his 
account  from  the  Local  to  the  State  at  any  time 
up  to  his  retirement.  (A  similar  change  in  the 
Local  Governmental  Employees'  Retirement 
System  permits  transfer  from  the  State  to  the 
Local  System.) 

Permits  teachers,  State  employees,  and  Local 
Governmental  employees  serving  in  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  (1)  to  transfer  to  the  State  System 
or  to  the  Local  System  any  legislative  service 
which  does  not  qualify  them  for  benefits  under 
the  Legislative  Retirement  Fund,  and  (2)  to  be 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  death  bene- 
fit while  serving  in  a  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Permits  members  who  had  their  accounts  de- 
clared inactive  because  of  absence  from  service 
to  restore  their  accounts  by  appropriate  repay- 
ment after  obtaining  at  least  five  years  of  ser- 
vice in  either  the  State  System  or  the  Local 
System. 


Authorizes  a  3.4  percent  cost-of-living  increase, 
effective  July  1,  1973,  for  all  persons  receiving 
benefits  as  of  July  1,  1972;  and,  in  addition,  au- 
thorizes general  increases  as  follows: 

1%  for  all  those  retiring  in  1969 

4%  for  all  those  retiring  in  1968 

6%  for  all  those  retiring  in  1967 

9%  for  all  those  retiring  in  1966  and  1965 
12%  for  all  those  retiring  in  1964 
14%  for  all  those  retiring  in  1963 
17%  for  all  those  retiring  in  1962-1959 
22%  for  all  those  retiring  in  1958-1942 

A  recalculation  of  benefits  for  those  retiring  be- 
fore July  1,  1965,  will  include  credit  for  any 
prior  service  not  allowable  at  time  of  initial  re- 
tirement, upon  certification  of  any  such  service. 
A  recalculation  of  benefits  for  members  retired 
at  age  60  with  15  years  of  service  will  also  be 
permitted. 

A  20  percent  increase  was  provided  in  the 
monthly  benefit  forthe  "pension  group"— those 
who  retired  before  the  Retirement  System  was 
established  in  1941. 


III.  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  TECHNICAL  MATTERS 

A.  Dual  Transportation 

An  appropriation  of  $3.2  million  was  made  for 
dual  transportation.  This  money  will  provide 
separate  school  buses  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students.  This  should  result  in  improved 
discipline,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents forced  to  stand  on  buses,  and  reduce  traf- 
fic congestion  on  elementary  school  campuses. 
In  addition,  dual  transportation  is  a  necessity 
with  the  commitment  to  kindergartens  for  all 
five-year-olds. 

B.  Instructional  Supplies  and  Clerical  Assistance 

There  was  a  35  percent  increase  in  the  formula 
providing  for  clerical  assistance  in  the  superin- 
tendents' offices.  The  per  student  allotment  for 
clerical  assistance  in  schools  has  been  in- 
creased from  $2.20  to  $2.84  and  the  per  student 
allotment  for  instructional  supplies  increased 
from  $5.25  to  $6.75. 

C.  Certification 

A  score  of  950  on  the  NTE,  or  an  equivalent 
score  on  any  other  standard  examination  to  be 
chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  re- 
quired for  applicants  seeking  initial  or  graduate 
certificates. 

D.  Athletic  Expenses 

Costs  of  interscholastic,  intrascholastic,  or  in- 
tramural programs  are  allowable  as  items  in 
school  current  expense  and  capital  outlay  bud- 
gets. 

IV.  OTHER  STATE-WIDE  LEGISLATION  WITH 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

State-wide  Bond  Issue 

The  Legislature  approved  a  $300  million  school 
construction  bond  issue  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  in  a  November  6,  1973,  referendum. 


Dual  Transportation  Is  Here 


Most  of  North  Carolina's 
740,000  elementary  and  secon- 
dary bus  riders  are  traveling  to 
school  in  separate  buses  this  year, 
with  the  help  of  $3.2  million  ap- 
propriated by  the  1973  General 
Assembly  to  establish  a  dual 
transportation  system.  In  most 
local  school  units  elementary  and 
secondary  students  will  no  longer 
ride  the  same  bus  to  school,  and 
this  creates  several  advantages  to 
both  the  units  and  the  students, 
according  to  D.  J.  Dark,  director 
of  transportation  for  the  State 
education  agency. 

For  one  thing,  the  number  of 
"standees"  is  expected  to  be  re- 
duced, Dark  noted,  because  ele- 
mentary buses  will  be  able  to 
make  shorter  and  more  frequent 
runs  to  pick  up  students.  Also,  the 
elementary  day  can  be  shortened 
because  students  won't  have  to  be 


kept  for  a  long  time  after  school 
waiting  for  the  bus  to  come  from 
the  high  school.  This  should  free 
teachers  to  have  more  time  for 
planning  or  to  meet  with  parents 
or  students  after  school,  Dark 
said.  From  a  safety  standpoint,  he 
added,  dual  busing  should  lessen 
the  traffic  on  elementary  cam- 
puses and  eliminate  some  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  buses  arriv- 
ing and  departing  to  high  schools. 
"Discipline  should  improve," 
continued  Dark,  "because  youn- 
ger children  would  be  less  influ- 
enced by  action  and  conversation 
of  older  students." 

Dark  noted  that  high  school 
students  will  continue  to  drive 
secondary  buses;  but  in  most 
cases,  adults  will  drive  elemen- 
tary buses.  He  explained  that 
many  systems  had  already 
worked  out  a  dual  transportation 


system  before  the  legislation  was 
passed  appropriating  funds  for 
such  systems. 

Many  of  the  new  bus  riders  this 
year  will  be  kindergarteners  in- 
volved in  the  expansion  of  State- 
supported  kindergarten  program. 
Many  of  these  children  will  be 
transported  along  with  elemen- 
tary students,  while  some  will  be 
transported  separately. 

"There  is  no  uniform  busing 
system  in  the  State;  it  depends  on 
the  local  administrative  unit 
using  the  bus  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  children,"  said 
Dark.  He  added  that  the  dual  sys- 
tem should  "provide  school  ad- 
ministrators with  an  instrument 
to  do  a  good  job  of  transporting 
the  children  in  the  unit  to  their 
educational  program." 


Shopping  Centers  Spur 
School  Communications 


School  units  are  finding  that 
shopping  centers  are  good  places 
to  further  two-way  communica- 
tion about  schools.  When  school 
personnel  are  stationed  at  a  cen- 
ter to  act  as  source  persons,  peo- 
ple line  up  to  ask  questions  and 
give  their  opinions  about  how 
schools  should  be  run. 

In  August,  Durham  County 
Schools  sponsored  an  informa- 
tion booth  at  a  local  shopping 
center  during  peak  shopping 
hours  one  Friday  night  and  Satur- 
day morning  coinciding  with  the 
opening  of  school.  The  booth  was 
manned  by  teams  of  central  office 


personnel,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers. 

According  to  Cindy  Gardiner, 
public  information  director  for 
Durham  County  Schools,  the  proj- 
ect was  a  visible  demonstration  of 
the  system's  desire  to  expand 
communication  with  the  public, 
as  well  as  a  direct  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  was  on  people's 
minds.  She  added  that  favorable 
response  to  the  information  booth 
idea  has  prompted  the  unit  to 
consider  sponsoring  booths  at 
several  shopping  centers  during 
American  Education  Week  in 
October. 
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When  someone  has  a  question  regarding  in- 
terpretation of  a  statute  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  a  request  for  an  opinion  goes  to  the 
Attorney  General's  Office.  In  the  case  of  a  ruling 
request  concerning  public  education,  Division 
Three  researches  the  law  and  tries  to  give  its  best 

opinion  regarding  the  request. 


Public  education  is  big  busi- 
ness, perhaps  the  biggest  busi- 
ness in  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina, says  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Andrew  A.  Vanore,  Jr., 
as  he  points  out  that  approximate- 
ly three-quarters  of  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  1973  General 
Assembly  went  to  public  educa- 
tion. "Needless  to  say,"  con- 
tinued Vanore,  "when  we  have 
this  much  money  involved  and 
this  many  people,  there  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  legal  probelms,  and 
that's  primarily  what  I  take  care 
of." 

At  age  35,  Vanore  heads  up 
Division  Three  of  the  State  At- 
torney General's  Office  which  is 
titled  Education,  Corrections,  and 
Labor.  The  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  two  of  the  seven  attor- 
nies  working  in  Division  Three, 
have  primary  responsibility  in 
advising  clients  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, including  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Colleges  and 
Technical  Institutes,  16  constitu- 
ents of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  assisting  local 
counsels  of  the  151  local  boards 
of  education. 

By  a  broad  definition,  the  State 
Attorney  General  acts  as  the  at- 
torney for  all  State  agencies  and 
all  officials  in  State  government. 
When  someone  has  a  question 
regarding  interpretation  of  a 
statute  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
a  request  for  an  opinion  goes  to 
the  Attorney  General's  Office.  In 
the  case  of  a  ruling  request  con- 
cerning public  education,  Divi- 
sion Three  researches  the  law  and 
tries  to  give  its  best  opinion  re- 
garding the  request. 

"It's  nothing  more  than  opin- 
ion; it  does  not  have  the  weight  a 
judgment  of  a  court  of  law 
would,"  cautioned  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General.  "It's  merely 
advice,  the  same  type  of  advice  a 
private  citizen  would  get  from  a 


private  attorney.  Normally  speak- 
ing, our  clients  take  our  advice, 
and  I've  been  very  fortunate  that 
the  clients  I've  represented,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Craig  Phillips,  State 
School  Superintendent,  and  A.  C. 
Davis,  Controller,  feel  that  if 
you've  got  an  attorney  and  you 
don't  listen  to  his  advice,  then 
why  have  one.  And  I  think  that  is 
certainly  a  proper  perspective." 

Besides  rendering  opinions, 
Vanore's  office  is  responsible  for 
drafting  all  proposed  legislation 
related  to  public  education  when 
the  General  Assembly  is  in  ses- 
sion. "Our  work  load  increases  by 
30  percent  when  the  General  As- 
sembly is  in  session,  not  only  in 
drafting  legislation,  but  also  ap- 
pearing before  various  commit- 
tees to  explain  the  effect  some 
legislation  we've  drafted  might 
have,"  he  explained.  Vanore 
added  quickly  that  his  office  does 
not  initiate  or  draft  legislation 
unless  it  comes  as  a  request  by 
a  legislator. 

Presently,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  is  involved  in  numerous 
court  cases  both  at  the  State  and 
federal  levels  in  the  area  of  public 
education.  One  case  pending  in 
the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District,  which  includes 
the  Raleigh  area  and  all  points 
east,  is  the  question  whether  or 
not  all  children  of  school  age  are 
entitled  to  public  education  re- 
gardless of  mental  or  physical 
incapacities.  According  to  Va- 
nore, the  plaintiffs  in  this  case  are 
children  who  have  allegedly  not 
been  afforded  an  education  be- 
cause of  mental  incapacities.  The 
plaintiffs  say  the  North  Carolina 
Constitution  requires  that  the 
children  be  educated;  the  State 
has  a  duty  to  provide  educational 
assistance. 

Citing  the  State's  position  in  the 
case  Vanore  says:  "We  have 
Statute  115-165,  which  says,  any 
child  who  has  such  an  emotional, 
physical,  or  mental  incapacity 
that  he  would  not  substantially 
benefit  from  public  education 
may  be  excluded  from  the  public 
schools.  The  State  says  that  there 


is  just  so  much  money  to  go 
around  and  certain  decisions  have 
to  be  made  as  to  who  can  and  who 
cannot  be  helped  as  far  as  the 
money  is  concerned.  We  think  it 
benefits  the  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  if  we  concen- 
trate on  educating  the  normal 
child,  cutting  off  at  the  educable 
mentally  retarded  and  trainable 
mentally  retarded."  He  noted, 
however,  other  areas,  notably 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  have  recently  had  decisions 
lending  support  to  the  plaintiff's 
position. 

One  of  Vanore's  more  memora- 
ble court  cases  involved  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  "I  had  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  going  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  school  case,"  he 
recalled.  In  this  widely  publicized 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  held  un- 
constitutional a  1969  North  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  anti-bus- 
ing statute,  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  expenditure  of 
State  funds  for  busing  children 
to  create  a  racial  balance  in  the 
schools. 

Many  of  Vanore's  recent  court 
cases  have  been  related  to  deseg- 
regation issues  including  some  50 
to  80  administrative  hearings  in 
Washington,  D.C.  These  hearings 
involved  threatened  cutoffs  of 
federal  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  local  school  admini- 
strative units  which  were  found 
out  of  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. 

"Each  administrative  unit  cited 
had  an  opportunity  for  an  admini- 
strative hearing  in  Washington 
before  an  administrative  law 
judge,  and  I  assisted  the  local 
boards  of  education  in  these  com- 
pliance proceedings.  North  Caro- 
lina was  the  only  one  of  the  16 
Southern  or  border  states  that  did 
not  lose  any  funds  as  a  result  of 
these  HEW  hearings,  so  we're 
right  proud  of  that.  Our  local 
school  units  recognized  whatthey 
had  to  do  and  did  it." 


Regarding  desegregation  pro- 
cedures, Vanore  stressed,  "I  think 
North  Carolina  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  dismantling  all 
the  previous  dual  school  systems. 
All  151  school  units  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  unitary  school  sys- 
tems in  compliance  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  acts  passed  by 
Congress." 

While  appearances  in  court  take 
up  much  of  his  work  routine,  this 
vigorous  attorney  from  Robbins, 
N.  C.  holds  four  to  five  meetings 
per  month  with  local  school  peo- 
ple. "One  of  the  more  pleasant 
aspects  of  my  job  is  going  out  and 
meeting  with  groups  of  teachers 
and  local  boards  of  education  and 
trying  to  explain  the  role  this  of- 
fice plays  and  how  we  can  be  of 
help  to  them  as  to  what  laws  af- 
fect them  as  teachers  and  what 
laws  affect  them  in  their  responsi- 
bilities in  the  classroom." 

Relationships  between  Va- 
nore's office  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts require  a  delicate  balance. 
Focusing  on  this  relationship 
Vanore  says:  "We  try  to  be  very 
careful  in  advising  the  local  su- 
perintendents and  school  boards. 
They  have  their  own  legal  coun- 
sel, and  we  prefer  that  questions 
from  an  administrative  unit  come 
through  the  local  attorney  who 
represents  the  unit. 

"If  we  didn't  do  that,  there 
could  be  a  situation  where  the 
local  attorney  has  given  advice 
that  we  don't  know  about,  and 
our  advice  might  be  different.  So, 
for  the  sake  of  courtesy,  we  prefer 
that  these  requests  come  from  the 
local  attorney." 

When  a  teacher  has  a  particular 
problem,  remarked  Vanore,  "we 
suggest  he  or  she  first  go  to  her 
superintendent  to  see  if  it  cannot 
be  clarified  at  that  level.  If  it  is  a 
legal  problem,  the  superintendent 
should  go  to  the  local  attorney." 
However,  when  a  direct  question 
does  come  from  a  teacher,  it  is 
answered.  "Usually,  things  can  be 
worked  out.  I  think  some  things 
are  better  taken  care  of  with  a 
personal  touch,"  commented 
Vanore.  (SC) 
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The  1973  General  Assembly 
rewrote  the  Fair  Employment 
and  Dismissal  Act,  G.S.  115-142. 
Chapter  883  of  the  1973  Session 
Laws  represents  a  significant 
change  in  the  statute  governing 
school  operations  and  concerning 
teacher  employment  and  dismis- 
sal. What  follows  is  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  how  the  new  bill 
changes  the  1971  Fair  Employ- 
ment and  Dismissal  Act. 

The  new  bill  has  redefined  cer- 
tain terms,  added  new  definitions, 
and  deleted  some  old  ones.  The 
word  "day"  is  defined  to  mean  a 
school  or  work  day.  "Day"  means 
any  day  except  Saturday,  Sunday, 
or  a  legal  holiday.  Thus,  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  time  al- 
lowed for  any  procedure  within 
the  statute  referring  to  days,  refer 
only  to  work  days.  For  example, 
when  the  statute  says  that  a  pro- 


bationary teacher  whose  contract 
will  not  be  renewed  must  be  given 
30  days'  notice  before  the  end  of 
the  employment  period,  this 
means  30  work  days— not  30  cal- 
endar days.  The  definition  of  the 
term  "administrator"  is  elimi- 
nated. (G.S.  115-142  (a)  (1)). 

"Career  teacher,"  which  pre- 
viously was  defined  as  any  teach- 
er who  has  been  regularly  em- 
ployed by  a  public  school  system 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
successive  years  and  has  been  re- 
employed by  board  vote  for  the 
following  year,  is  now  defined  as 
any  teacher  who  has  obtained  ca- 
reer status  as  provided  in  G.S. 
115-142  (c).  (G.S.  115-142  (a)(3)). 
A  "career  teacher"  is  now  to  be 
determined  by  criteria  to  be  eval- 
uated on  July  1,  1973.  For  a 
teacher  to  be  eligible  for  career 
status  on  that  date,  he  or  she  must 
have  been  employed  by  a  North 
Carolina  school  system  on  July  1, 


1972,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  1971- 

1972  school  year,  have  either 
been  employed  by  that  school  sys- 
tem for  four  consecutive  years  or 
have  been  employed  in  a  North 
Carolina  public  school  system  for 
five  consecutive  years.  A  board 
may  waive  the  consecutive  re- 
quirement if  the  teacher  has 
taught  in  its  school  system  for  a 
total  of  four  years  at  the  end  of  the 
1971-1972  school  year  and  if 
there  was  good  reason  why  the 
service  was  not  consecutive.  This 
waiver  is  a  matter  wholly  within 
the  discretion  of  the  school  board. 
Any  teacher  who  satisfies  these 
requirements  is  automatically  a 
career  teacher  on  July  1,  1973,  if 
he  or  she  in  fact  taught  in  that 
school  system  during  the  1972- 

1973  school  year  and  has  been 
reemployed  for  the  1973-1974 
school  year. 

G.S.  115-142  (c)  contains  other 
provisions  whereby  an  individual 
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teacher  can  attain  career  status. 
As  of  July  1,  1972,  any  teacher 
who  has  been  employed  by  a 
North  Carolina  public  school  sys- 
tem for  three  consecutive  years 
who  is  reemployed  by  the  board 
of  the  next  school  year  becomes  a 
career  teacher  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fourth  year  of  employment. 
The  reemployment  decision  must 
come  from  the  board  30  days  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  teacher's  third 
year  of  employment  in  the  form  of 
written  notice.  This  means  that 
all  teachers  in  their  third  consecu- 
tive year  of  employment  in  a 
given  school  system  must  be  in- 
formed as  to  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  reemployed  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  30  working  days  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
employment.  Once  a  decision  has 
been  communicated  to  the  teach- 
er that  he  will  be  reemployed,  the 
board  may  not  later  rescind  its  of- 
fer without  proceeding  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  for  discharge 
of  a  teacher.  A  teacher  who  is  re- 
employed without  such  notifica- 
tion automatically  becomes  a 
career  teacher  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fourth  year  of  employment. 
Furthermore,  a  teacher  who  has 
attained  career  status  in  another 
North  Carolina  public  school  sys- 
tem need  not  serve  another  pro- 
bationary period  of  more  than 
two  years  and,  if  employed  for  a 
third  consecutive  year,  automati- 
cally, becomes  a  career  teacher. 
The  board  in  its  discretion  may 
employ  such  a  teacher  at  the  out- 
set as  a  career  teacher.  And  a 
teacher  who  has  attained  career 
status  but  subsequently  resigns, 
and  then  seeks  reemployment 
within  the  same  school  system 
within  five  years  of  that  resigna- 
tion, need  only  serve  a  probation- 
ary period  of  one  year.  Again,  the 
board,  in  its  discretion,  may  re- 
employ him  at  the  outset  as  a  ca- 
reer teacher.  In  any  event,  if  such 
a  teacher  is  reemployed  for  a  sec- 
ond consecutive  year,  he  auto- 
matically becomes  a  career 
teacher. 

Superintendents,  associate  su- 
perintendents, assistant  superin- 
tendents or  other  employees  not 


fitting  the  definition  of  "teacher" 
are  not  eligible  for  career  status 
under  this  Act.  A  new  provision  is 
added- that  permits  a  career  teach- 
er who  is  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  return  as  a  career  teacher 
at  the  end  of  his  authorized  leave. 
This  section  also  defines  "year" 
for  purposes  of  computing  time  as 
a  probationary  teacher  as  not  less 
than  120  work  days  performed  as 
a  full-time,  permanent  teacher  in 
a  normal  school  year.  (G.S.  115- 
142  (O). 

The  definition  of  "demote"  is 
clarified  to  mean  any  reduction 
in  the  compensation  of  a  "teach- 
er" or  transfer  of  him  to  a  new 
position  carrying  a  lower  salary. 
However,  a  reduction  in  com- 
pensation that  results  from  the 
elimination  of  a  special  duty 
(such  as  athletic  coach,  assistant 
principal  or  choral  director)  does 
not  constitute  a  demotion.  (G.S. 
115-142  (a)  (5)). 

"Teacher,"  which  originally  in- 
cluded any  person  holding  a  Class 
"A"  certificate  or  other  vocational 
or  rehabilitation  certificate,  now 
is  defined  as  a  person  who  both 
holds  such  a  certificate  and 
whose  major  responsibility  is  to 
teach  or  directly  supervise  teach- 
ing or  who  is  classified  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  as  a 
teacher  or  is  paid  as  a  classroom 
teacher.  Furthermore,  the  teach- 
er must  be  employed  in  a  full- 
time,  permanent  position.  Thus, 
school  employees  such  as  super- 
visors of  transportation  or  cafe- 
teria services  are  not  teachers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
even  if  they  hold  a  teaching  cer- 
tificate. (G.S.  115-142  (a)  (9)). 

The  definition  of  "Supervisor" 
is  added  to  mean  any  person  paid 
on  the  supervisors  salary  sched- 
ule who  supervises  the  instruc- 
tional program  in  one  or  more 
schools  and  is  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  the  superinten- 
dent. (G.S.  115-142  (a)  (7)). 

Both  the  original  Act  and  the 
Amendment  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  files  to  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  superinten- 
dent. The  Amendment  provides, 
however,  that  no  entries  may  be 


placed  in  a  teacher's  file  until 
after  the  teacher  has  been  given 
five  days'  notice.  The  old  Act  had 
simply  required  reasonable  no- 
tice. The  Amendment  goes  further 
and  authorizes  the  school  board 
to  maintain  a  pre-employment 
file  separate  and  apart  from  the 
personnel  file.  The  pre-employ- 
ment file  need  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  teacher  and  no  data 
from  it  may  be  introduced  as  evi- 
dence at  a  hearing  on  the  dismis- 
sal or  demotion  of  a  teacher.  It 
may  contain  only  information  ob- 
tained about  a  teacher  before  his 
employment  by  the  board. 

The  original  Act  provided  that  a 
career  teacher  who  served  as  an 
"administrator"  for  three  consec- 
utive years  could  not  be  demoted 
unless  in  accordance  with  the 
statutory  procedure  for  dismissal 
or  demotion  of  teachers.  Since  the 
new  Act  has  deleted  both  the  defi- 
nition of  and  any  reference  to  "ad- 
ministrator," this  provision  had  to 
be  reworked.  The  new  Act  pro- 
vides that  any  career  teacher 
who  has  performed  the  duties  of 
a  principal  or  "supervisor"  in  a 
school  system  for  three  consecu- 
tive years  may  not  be  transferred 
to  any  lower  paying  position  with- 
out his  consent  unless  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutory  procedure 
for  dismissal  or  demotion.  The 
net  effect  of  the  revision  is  to  limit 
this  administrative  tenure  to 
principals  and  supervisors  of  the 
instructional  program,  where  it 
had  previously  been  available  to 
all  administrators.  (G.S.  115-142 
(d)  (2)). 

The  grounds  for  the  dismissal, 
demotion  or  employment  on  a 
part-time  basis  of  a  career  teacher 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
old  Act  for  dismissal  or  demotion. 
Note,  however,  that  G.S.  115-142 
(e)(1)(f)  was  rewritten  to  clarify 
the  old  provision.  "Habitual  or 
excessive"  (originally  "habitual 
and  excessive")  use  of  alcohol 
or  non-medical  use  of  a  controlled 
substance  is  defined  now  with 
reference  to  Article  5  of  Chapter 
90  of  the  General  Statutes.  The 
old  Act  made  no  reference  to  the 
General  Statutes  as  a  source  for 
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the  determination  of  controlled 
substances.  G.S.  115-142  (e)(1) 
(m)  was  added  authorizing  dis- 
missal for  failure  to  maintain 
one's  certificate  in  a  current  stat- 
us. The  other  provisions  are  as 
they  were  in  1971. 

If  a  teacher  is  dismissed  be- 
cause of  a  school  reorganization 
or  a  decrease  in  enrollment  he  is 
put  on  a  priority  list  for  school 
job  openings  which  gives  him  the 
first  chance  at  any  new  school 
jobs.  The  1973  bill  added  a  pro- 
vision that  the  teacher's  name 
would  be  removed  from  the  list  if 
he  was  offered  a  position  in  the 
school  system  for  which  he  was 
certified  and  he  refused  employ- 
ment. (G.S.  115-142  (e)  (2)). 

The  provision  concerning  sus- 
pension without  pay  has  been 
modified.  The  section  has  been  re- 
written to  allow  a  board  to  sus- 
pend a  teacher  for  "inadequate 
performance."  However,  this  can 
only  be  done  if  the  teacher's  per- 
formance is  "so  inadequate  that 
an  emergency  situation  exists  re- 
quiring a  teacher  to  be  removed 
immediately  from  his  duties.  .  ." 
Furthermore,  the  board  must  give 
written  notice  to  the  teacher  that 
it  pJans  to  suspend  him.  The  no- 
tice should  include  the  reasons  for 
the  planned  action.  A  hearing 
must  be  held  on  whether  to  sus- 
pend the  teacher  not  less  than  two 
or  more  than  five  days  after  the 
notice.  The  hearing  procedures 
set  out  in  the  Act  are  fully  appli- 
cable. The  remainder  of  this  pro- 
vision is  essentially  the  same  as  it 
was  under  the  1971  Bill.  (G.S. 
115-142  (f)). 

The  original  Act  did  not  specify 
who  shall  pay  for  the  compensa- 
tion due  the  panel  of  the  Profes- 
sional Review  Committee.  The 
statute  now  states  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  pay  the 
panel    members.    (G.S.    115-142 

(9)  (3))- 

The  entire  dismissal  procedure 
has  been  modified  by  the  new  Act. 
Essentially,  the  time  limits  pro- 
vided by  the  original  statute  have 
been  reduced  in  an  effort  to  facili- 
tate the  procedure.  (See  especial- 
ly  G.S.    115-142  (h)(2),   (3),   (4) 


and  (i)  (4),  (5),  (6)).  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the 
new  Act,  when  it  refers  to  "days," 
means  work  days  and  not  calen- 
dar days.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
quirement that  the  local  superin- 
tendent must  wait  20  days  after 
giving  notice  to  the  teacher  be- 
fore submitting  his  dismissal  rec- 
ommendation to  the  board  has 
been  eliminated.  He  may  not  sub- 
mit the  recommendation,  how- 
ever, unless  the  15  day  period 
given  to  the  teacher  has  passed 
without  the  teacher  requesting  a 
panel  review. 

The  original  statute  gave  the 
teacher  and  the  superintendent 
each  the  right  to  eliminate  40  of 
the  121  members  of  the  Profes- 
sional Review  Committee  from 
consideration  for  selection  to  the 
teacher's  panel.  The  statute  was 
amended  to  reduce  the  numberto 
30  challenges  for  each.  (G.S.  115- 
142  (i)  (1)). 

The  original  Act  required  the 
teacher  who  wanted  a  dismissal 
hearing  to  proceed  with  a  panel 
of  the  Professional  Review  Com- 
mittee before  he  could  get  the 
local  school  board  to  consider  the 
superintendent's  recommenda- 
tion. Now  the  Act  permits  a  teach- 
er to  request  an  immediate  review 
before  the  school  board.  If  the 
teacher  requests  an  immediate 
hearing,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  a 
panel  hearing.  (G.S.  115-142  (h) 
(3)).  Hence,  there  is  now  provi- 
sion for  immediate  review  by  the 
board  of  education  of  the  super- 
intendent's recommendation. 

The  original  Act  had  permitted 
either  the  superintendent  or  the 
teacher  to  have  the  hearing  pub- 
lic. The  statute  was  amended  to 
require  that  the  hearing  be  pri- 
vate. (G.S.  115-142  (j)  (1)).  The 
old  Act  had  limited  the  procedur- 
al rights  of  the  superintendent  at 
the  hearing  before  the  board  of 
education.  The  statute  was 
amended  to  give  the  teacher  and 
the  superintendent  the  same  pro- 
cedural rights,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  evi- 
dence and  cross-examination  of 
witnesses.  (G.S.  115-142  (j)  (3)). 
The  statute  was  amended  to  au- 


thorize the  subpoena  of  papers 
and  records  as  well  as  people. 
(G.S.  115-142  (1)  (3)). 

The  original  Act  had  required 
the  local  board  of  education  to 
pay  for  mileage  and  per  diem  for 
up  to  ten  witnesses  for  the  teach- 
er. The  statute  was  amended  to 
reduce  the  board's  financial  re- 
sponsibility to  not  more  than  five 
of  the  teacher's  witnesses.  The 
statute  further  provides  that  the 
board  shall  not  pay  these  costs 
for  any  witness  who  is  an  employ- 
ee of  the  board  or  who  resides  in 
the  county  in  which  the  dismissal 
originates.  However,  the  board 
must  reimburse  an  employee  for 
any  loss  of  compensation  in- 
curred because  he  is  subpoenaed 
to  testify  in  a  dismissal  hearing. 
(G.S.  115-142(1)  (3)).  The  statute 
was  amended  so  that  the  board 
need  only  provide  for  making  a 
transcript.  The  original  Act  had 
required  the  board  to  make  a 
transcript  of  its  hearing.  Thus,  a 
board  may  record  the  hearing  but 
not  transcribe  the  tape  unless  the 
teacher  requests  it.  (G.S.  115-142 
(D  (5)). 

The  original  Act  had  required 
only  teachers  with  a  Class  "A" 
certificate  or  better  to  give  notice 
of  resignation.  The  statute  was 
amended  to  provide  that  all 
teachers  must  give  not  less  than 
30  work  days'  notice  before  re- 
signing. If  a  teacher  does  not  com- 
ply, and  the  board  requests  revo- 
cation of  the  teacher's  certificate, 
a  copy  of  that  request  shall  be 
placed  in  the  teacher's  personnel 
file.  (G.S.  115-142  (0)). 

The  original  Act  did  not  require 
the  board  to  give  the  probation- 
ary teacher  any  notice  of  non- 
renewal of  contract.  A  change  of 
significant  magnitude  was  added 
and  the  Act  now  required  the 
board  to  give  not  less  than  30 
work  days'  notice  before  the  end 
of  the  contract  period  to  any  pro- 
bationary teacher  whose  contract 
will  not  be  renewed. 

Needless  to  say,  school  boards 
now  need  to  change  some  of  their 
procedures  to  conform  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  1973 
General  Assembly. 
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CHANGES  MADE  BY  1973  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  IN  THE  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  DISMISSAL  ACT 


Eligibility  for  Career  Status: 

SAMPLE  SITUATIONS 


Teachers  Eligible.  For 

Career  Status 

July  1, 1973 

Probationary  Teachers 
July  1, 1973 

Transfer  of 
Career  Status 

TEACHERS 

Stein 

Hays 

Pasternak 

Ray 

West 

Lee 

Bost 

Dodd 

Harris 

1967-1968 

P 

S 

1968-1969 

S 

P 

S 

P 

1969-1970 

S 

P 

S 

S 

P 

1970-1971 

S 

P 

Bonafide  Leave 
of  Absence  % 

S 

S 

P 

1971-1972 

S 

P 

S 

S 

S 

S 

P 

1972-1973 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

P 

1973-1974 

S* 

S* 

s* 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

P* 

1974-1975 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

St 

1975-1976 

S* 

S* 

S* 

S* 

S 

St 

1976-1977 

S* 

s* 

S  -  Same  School  System 

P  -  Other  North  Carolina  Public  Schools 

*  •  Becomes  Career  Teacher  Beginning  This  Year 

t  -  May  be  given  career  status— option  of  Board 

|  -  Notwithstanding  the  requirement  that  the  period  of  employment  must  be  consecutive,  a  Board  may  waive 
this  requirement  if  the  teacher  has  taught  in  its  school  system  for  a  total  of  four  years  at  the  end  of  the  1971-72 
school  year,  and  If,  In  the  Board's  opinion,  there  was  good  reason  why  the  service  was  not  consecutive. 

Questions  about  specific  situations  should  be  referred  to  local  personnel  directors  or  superintendents  or  to  Bob 

Boyd,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Personnel  Relations,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Education  Building, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  27611  (919)  829-2481. 
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This  fall  ushers  in  a  bright  new 
day  in  public  education  for  North 
Carolina's  five-year-olds.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  State's  history, 
every  city  and  county  administra- 
tive school  unit  will  have  a  mini- 
mum of  two  State-supported 
kindergarten  classes.  It  also 
marks  a  new  day  for  the  educators 
who  will  be  in  the  classrooms  with 
these  children. 


To  get  ready  for  the  influx  of 
some  16,000  eager  kindergarte- 
ners who  entered  685  State-sup- 
ported classes  a  few  weeks  ago,  a 
massive  staff  development  effort 
was  sponsored  by  the  Division  of 
Kindergarten-Early  Childhood 
Education  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  this  past  sum- 
mer. In  preparation forthese sum- 
mer institutes  focusing  on  kinder- 
garten-early childhood  education, 


60  "trainers,"  teachers,  princi- 
pals, and  supervisors  selected 
from  the  State's  pilot  kindergar- 
ten projects,  spent  a  week  at  a 
staff  training  institute  planning 
with  kindergarten-early  child- 
hood education  staff.  In  turn,  the 
trainers  helped  the  division's  staff 
conduct  institutes  for  2,400  kin- 
dergarten teachers,  kindergarten 
aides,  primary  teachers,  princi- 
pals, and  supervisors. 


Kindergarten  Background  Statistics 

The  1973  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  appropriated  $12.3  million 
for  expansion  of  the  State-wide  kindergarten  program.  The  funds  will 
maintain  the  existing  149  State-supported  classes  at  23  pupils  each,  total- 
ing 3,427  five-year-olds.  In  addition,  these  funds  will  allow  for  the  creation 
of  536  new  kindergarten  classes  at  approximately  23  children  each,  totaling 
12,328.  The  kindergarten  legislation  also  provides  that  a  program  for  all 
five-year-olds  in  the  State  will  be  available  by  September  1978. 
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According  to  James  Jenkins, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Kinder- 
garten-Early Childhood  Educa- 
tion, the  concept  of  the  1973 
summer  training  institutes  repre- 
sented a  major  shift  from  former 
training  efforts.  "In  the  past,  we 
have  been  selecting  consultants 
from  out-of-state — people  came 
in,  helped  with  the  training,  left 
us,  and  forgot  us  for  a  whole  year. 
We  are  now  concentrating  on 
training  our  own  people  and  let- 
ting them  become  the  resource 
people  who  will  be  running  the 
projects  next  year.  We  feel  this  is 
a  big  step  forward  in  our  in- 
service  work.  It's  beginning  to  pay 
off.  Someone  who  has  been  in  a 
project— who  has  learned  child- 
centered  education — can  really 
help  other  teachers." 

Following  the  lead  of  past  staff 
development  sessions  held  for  the 
State's  pilot  kindergartens,  the 
division  set  up  the  summer  insti- 
tutes using  a  team  approach  by 
putting    together   the    principal, 


K-3  teachers,  teacher  aides,  and 
supervisors  from  the  same  school. 
According  to  division  staff  mem- 
bers, the  team  approach  during 
summer  training  has  greatly  en- 
hanced the  chances  of  effecting 
change  in  the  school  during  the 
school  year. 

The  staff  development  insti- 
tutes began  gearing  up  in  July,  at 
St.  Andrews  College,  East  Caro- 
lina University,  Sacred  Heart  Col- 
lege, and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro.  Each 
team  spent  a  week  at  the  insti- 
tute, and  at  the  end  of  a  three 
week  period,  as  more  than  2,400 
educators  completed  the  train- 
ing, hopefully,  they  internalized 
the  "child-centered"  philosophy, 
commented  Jenkins. 

He  defined  the  child-centered 
approach  this  way:  "Children  are 
active  and  inquisitive,  and  we  are 
attempting  to  develop  a  manipu- 
lative kind  of  curriculum  where 
children  work  in  learning  interest 
centers.  They  have  chances  to  ex- 


plore the  interest  center,  and  if 
the  children  find  something  that 
strikes  their  interest,  then  the 
teacher  moves  in  and  helps  that 
interest  grow  and  develop  into 
skills  in  language  development, 
science,  etc.  It's  called  the  inte- 
grated day.  This  kind  of  program 
moves  away  from  the  lecture  and 
workbook  approach  method  to  a 
child-centered  method  of  learn- 
ing." 

Instead  of  blocking  out  times 
for  learning  different  subjects, 
such  as  language  from  10:30  to 
11  a.m.  or  mathematics  from 
11:15  to  11:45  a.m.,  children  in 
child-centered  programs  make 
decisions  as  to  what  they  will 
learn  about  by  choosing  to  go  to 
the  various  interest  centers  lo- 
cated in  the  classroom.  "These 
kinds  of  patterns  allow  for  deci- 
sion making,  intellectual  stimu- 
lation, creativity,  and  other  key 
features  related  to  how  children 
learn  to  their  maximum,  attempt- 
ing to  inspire  them,  to  gain  a 


strong  positive  self-image,  and  to 
really  like  school,  rather  than  be- 
come bored  with  textbooks  and 
various  methods  that  have  turned 
children  off,"  commented  Jenkins. 

To  help  teachers  set  up  an  en- 
vironment for  a  child-centered 
curriculum,  morning  sessions  at 
the  summer  institutes  empha- 
sized developing  a  team  spirit 
with  kindergarten  and  primary 
teachers  working  together.  And, 
in  the  kindergarten-early  child- 
hood team,  the  principal  works 
along  with  his  teachers  acting  as 
a  consultant.  This  role,  explained 
Jenkins,  makes  it  necessary  for 
principals  to  know  what's  hap- 
pening in  these  classrooms,  why 
its  happening,  and  how  it  affects 
the  learning  of  children. 

Afternoon  sessions  at  the  in- 
stitutes zeroed  in  on  setting  up 
interest  centers  including  book- 
making  for  language  develop- 
ment, sand  and  water  play,  math 
concepts,  block  building,  weav- 
ing, and  music.  Considerabletime 


was  spent  in  making  teacher- 
made  learning  tools  to  stock  the 
centers. 

Now  that  the  teams  have  fin- 
ished their  training  and  in-service 
programs,  what  is  happening  in 
these  early  childhood  education 
centers?  Ideally,  five-,  six-, 
seven-,  and  eight-year-old  chil- 
dren are  working  together  for 
parts  of  the  day  in  a  non-graded 
setting,  and  they  are  learning 
from  each  other.  "In  many  cases 
the  older  children  can  help  the 
younger  children  in  learning. 
What  the  older  children  have 
learned  is  reinforced  as  they  help 
the  younger  children.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  children  probably 
learn  from  other  children  as  much 
as  they  learn  from  adults,"  Jen- 
kins pointed  out. 

Jenkins  speculated  it  may  take 
three  or  four  years  to  involve  all 
five-,  six-,  seven-,  and  eight-year- 
old  children  in  this  type  of  multi- 
aged  learning  program,  but  he 
emphasized,    "the    goal    of    the 


teacher  training  is  to  have  all  the 
teachers  working  together  so  that 
each  one  knows  what  the  other  is 
doing  in  order  to  maintain  con- 
tinuous progress  learning  for  the 
children  as  they  move  up  the  vari- 
ous age  levels." 

While  progress  toward  offering 
an  educational  program  for  all  the 
State's  five-year-olds  is  rapidly 
taking  shape,  North  Carolina's 
teachers,  principals,  and  super- 
visors, through  the  experience  of 
pilot  kindergarten  programs  and 
staff  development,  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  growth  of  kindergar- 
ten-early childhood  education. 

"The  division  and  its  regional 
people  hope  they  can  serve  as 
consultants  to  all  the  schools  and 
give  them  follow-up  assistance  in 
program  development  so  we  can 
really  turn  these  schools  into 
child-centered  schools— giving 
children  the  opportunity  to  learn 
at  their  own  rate  and  learn  as 
much  as  they  can  absorb,"  con- 
cluded Jenkins.  (SC) 
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a  school  sysrEM 

MEASURES 

how  weII  it's  doiNq 

"Many  depend  on  a  few  to  'make  a  difference'  in  the  education 
of  their  children — in  equipping  the  future  generations  to  meet 
and  bridge  the  conditions  of  both  their  times  and  ours.  Because 
the  shaping  of  our  future    generations  was  held,  to  be  so  important 
in  American  society,  we  established  public  schools  to  see  this 
task  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  differences  we  expect  them 
to  have  made  in  the  education  of  our  children.  We  entrust 
and  depend  upon  these  public  schools  to  make  a  difference.  When 
we  ask  these  entrusted  agencies  to  tell  us  what  differences  they've 
made  and  hold  them  responsible  for  the  results  they've  achieved, 
we're  dealing  with  accountability." 

Lesley  H.  Browder,  Jr.,  author  of  An  Administrative  Handbook 
on  Education  Accountability,  published  by  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 


Everybody  wants  to  know 
what's  happening  to  their  tax 
money,  and  the  public  schools 
are  struggling  to  be  accountable 
to  the  public  that  supports  them. 

One  school  system— Burlington 
City— has,  in  fact,  set  up  a  reading 
program  with  accountability  built 
in.  That  is,  not  just  the  teacher  is 
held  responsible  for  the  progress 
of  students,  but  everyone  who  is 
part  of  the  school  system  has 
agreed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
results. 

"We  are  accountable,"  said  As- 
sistant Superintendent  Oliven  T. 
Cowan,  "in  that  we  have  agreed 
to  admit  to  the  public  and  to  the 
students  what  our  goals  ace  and 
whether  we  have  met  them.  If  we 
fail  at  any  one  goal,  we  have  to  re- 
adjust our  program  and  our  ex- 
pectations." 

But  the  people  involved  in  the 
Burlington  experiment  haven't 
really  had  to  deal  with  failure.  The 
results  of  thefirst  year's  operation 
in  three  elementary  schools- 
Maple  Avenue,  Grove  Park,  and 
Fisher  Street— revealed  remark- 
able results  in  student  achieve- 
ment. All  the  students  involved  in 
the  program  (750  in  grades  one 
through  three)  mastered  the  word 
knowledge,  word  analysis,  and 
reading  subtests  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Achievement  Tests  at  a  level 
two  months  above  their  indi- 
vidual expectancy  scores. 

The  results,  collected  by  Dr. 
William  Katzenmeyer,  a  professor 
of  Education  at  Duke  University, 
were  of  such  significance  that  the 
Burlington  project  has  been  desig- 
nated a  model  demonstration  site 
by  State  School  Superintendent 
Craig  Phillips. 

The  accountability  experiment 
began  its  third  year  of  operation 
this  fall  with  financial  support 
from  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  of  operation  the  program 
was  introduced  into  the  first 
grades  of  three  additional 
schools— Forest  Hill,  Glenhope, 
and  Eastlawn.  Based  on  the  sec- 
ond year's  evaluation  results, 
which  again  showed  that  the  av- 
erage scores  of  children  in  the 
project  exceeded  the  expected 
scores  on  specific  category  objec- 
tives, the  program  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  second  and  third 


graders  at  Forest  Hill,  Glenhope, 
and  Eastlawn  and  to  first  graders 
at  the  system's  two  other  ele- 
mentary schools,  Hillcrest  and 
Smith. 

"Although  a  complete  evalua- 
tion of  the  three-year  research 
project  will  not  be  available  until 
the  students  who  started  with  the 
program  in  the  first  grade  have 
completed  the  third,"  says  Mrs. 
Barbara  Tapscott,  Director  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  and  Project 
Director,  "the  program  will  even- 
tually be  taught  in  grades  one 
through  three  at  all  eight  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Burlington." 

"I  think  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  soundness  of 
conception  from  the  beginning," 
says  Dr.  Brank  Profitt,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Burlington  schools. 
"It  was  a  well  conceived  program 
directed  to  a  very  basic  need  in 
any  school  system  reading,  with 
full  involvement  of  school  people 
at  all  levels." 

Planning  forthe  project  began  a 
full  six  months  prior  to  actually 
receiving  ESEA Title  III  funds,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Tapscott.  At  that 
time  a  central  committee  of  teach- 
ers, principals,  and  staff  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  at  the  needs  of  the 
school  system.  Once  the  commit- 
tee determined  that  reading  im- 
provement was  the  greatest  need 
of  the  Burlington  Schools,  con- 
sultants were  called  in  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  a  reading  firm  based  in  Glen- 
view,  Illinois,  called  Psycho- 
technics,  Inc. 

"In  developing  the  research 
proposal,  both  school  and  lay  per- 
sonnel helped  determine  specific 
objectives  which  could  be  mea- 
sured within  a  given  time  span," 
says  Mrs.  Tapscott.  For  example, 
one  major  objective  for  the  first 
year  states  that  the  750  partici- 
pating students  in  grades  one 
through  three  were  expected,  on 
the  average,  to  master  the  word 
knowledge,  word  analysis,  and 
reading  subtest  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Achievement  Tests  at  a  level 
two  months  greater  than  their  in- 
dividual expectancy  scores  would 
indicate.  For  the  second  year,  the 
same  students  were  expected  to 
continue  the  rate  of  gain  on  each 
of  the  tests  by  an  additional  two 
months  above  their  individual  ex- 
pectancy scores.  And  for  the  third 
year,  another  two  months  gain 


was  expected. 

Another  major  objective  relat- 
ing to  the  final  year  of  research 
states  that  "70  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents who  have  been  in  the  pro- 
gram for  three  years  will  be 
reading,  at  their  individual  grade 
level  based  on  the  achievement 
tests  (MAT)  subtests  related  to 
reading."  And  a  final  objective 
states  that  the  I.Q.'s  of  students 
participating  in  the  program  for 
three  years  will  be  raised. 

Even  more  specific  objectives 
were  built  into  the  program.  For 
example,  one  objective  states 
that  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  month 
of  the  first  year,  70  percent  of  the 
children  should  have  mastered 
the  lower  case  alphabet  and  the 
upper  case  alphabet.  By  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month,  an  objective 
states  that  70  percent  of  the 
children  should  know  such  things 
as  the  1 1 9  basic  sight  words  iden- 
tified as  the  "critical  initial  ser- 
vice vocabulary"  and  the  20 
consonant  sounds  identified  as 
critical  at  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

"Teachers  feel  more  secure 
when  the  program  is  spelled  out 
in  specific  terms  like  this  one," 
says  Mrs.  Barbara  Morrison,  third 
grade  teacher  at  Fisher  School 
and  one  of  the  original  teachers 
in  the  program.  "I  never  realized 
when  I  wrote  a  word  on  the  chalk- 
board for  all  children  to  learn  that 
I  was  trying  to  teach  so  many  dif- 
ferent skills.  With  this  reading 
program,  we  know  specifically 
where  each  child  stands— exactly 
which  skill  he  knows  and  which 
he  doesn't  know.  This  program 
can  be  used  for  every  type  of 
reading  problem,"  adds  Mrs. 
Morrison.  "I  can  see  a  big  im- 
provement in  all  my  students." 

This  is  very  much  a  classroom- 
oriented  approach,  according  to 
Mrs.  Tapscott.  "Teachers  sched- 
ule a  two  and  one-half  hour 
block,  Monday  through  Friday, 
for  the  reading/language  arts 
program.  During  this  period  of 
time,  emphasis  is  placed  on  in- 
tensive skills  development  and 
application  of  the  learned  skills. 
So,  you  see,  classroom  teachers 
and  aides  do  most  of  the  work," 
said  Mrs.  Tapscott. 

Skills  are  integrated  with  the 
basal  reading  curriculum  and 
adapted  by  the  teachers  to  con- 
form to  their  own  personal  teach- 


ing styles.  Experienced  teachers 
can  use  materials  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  but  at  the  same  time 
incorporate  the  new  equipment 
and  techniques. 

"We  might  try  one  technique," 
added  Mrs.  Morrison,  "and  find 
that  it  doesn't  work  with  a  par- 
ticular student.  With  this  pro- 
gram, we  can  try  another  and 
nobody  gets  bored  with  the  same 
old  routine.  I  don't  consider  my- 
self very  original,  but  I  feel  more 
creative  now,  and  I  find  myself 
constantly  looking  for  new  ways 
to  reach  a  child." 

The  Burlington  system  has 
made  a  wide  variety  of  teaching 
aids  available  to  its  teachers  to 
supplement  the  basal  reading 
texts.  A  fully-equipped  reading 
lab  has  been  established  at  each 
experimental  school,  but  any  of 
the  materials  in  the  lab  can  be 
easily  transferred  into  the  class- 
room. Each  class  is  allowed  up  to 
two  hours  per  week  in  the  labs, 
depending  on  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals. For  example,  some  chil- 
dren would  spend  40  minutes  per 
week  at  lab  work,  while  others 
may  use  the  full  two  hours  al- 
lotted. 

"Teaching  aides  are  extremely 
helpful  in  lab  work,"  stressed 
Mrs.  Greta  Johnson,  principal  of 
the  Maple  Avenue  School.  After 
consulting  with  the  teachers,  the 
aides  instruct  the  children  on  an 
individual  or  small  group  basis 
in  the  labs.  Their  aim  is  reinforce- 
ment of  basic  perceptual  skills 
which  have  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  classroom  setting. 
Some  teachers  remain  with  their 
students  in  the  lab,  observing 
and  following  up  daily  classroom 
work,  while  others  prefer  to  send 
small  groups  of  children  to  labs 
for  additional  enrichment.  Mrs. 
Johnson  notes  that  teachers  have 
let  go  more  because  they  no  lon- 
ger see  a  need  for  an  absolutely 
quiet  classroom. 

"The  reading  lab,"  Mrs.  Tap- 
scott said,  "represents  a  totally 
individualized  program.  The  wide 
variety  of  instruments,  including 
RX  boards,  Tachomatic  program- 
ming, and  T-matic  drills,  coupled 
with  flexible  grouping  ensures 
that  students  will  learn.  With  a 
strong  emphasis  on  drill  and  repe- 
tition and  fast  pace,  including 
many  motor  skill  activities  such 
as  dancing,  hand  clapping,  and 
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arm  waving,  there  is  no  chance 
of  a  child  getting  bored  with  read- 
ing lessons.  "In  fact,"  she  added, 
"they  really  enjoy  learning  to 
read." 

Superintendent  Profitt  believes 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of 
the  program  is  due  to  the  way 
teachers  have  accepted  it.  "When 
you  start  a  new,  innovative  pro- 
gram, there  is  always  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  can  convince 
the  people  necessary  to  its  suc- 
cess that  the  new  approach  is  a 
sound  one.  Our  teachers  have  all 
been  positive  and  enthusiastic, 
they  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
program." 

Each  of  the  29  teachers  and 
aides  participating  initially  in  the 
program  received  intensive  train- 
ing in  a  five-day  in-service  work- 
shop conducted  by  Psychotech- 
nics  consultants.  They  have  since 
had  further  in-service  opportuni- 
ties provided  by  local  personnel 
and  periodic  consultation  with 
Psychotechnics  staff.  "As  the  pro- 
gram expands,"  Mrs.  Tapscott 
said,  "every  teacher  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  similar  initial  and 
follow  up  training." 

Whatever  the  reason  or  combi- 


nation of  reasons,  the  school  sys- 
tem and  the  teachers  have  said 
that  at  least  70  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren will  perform  stated  reading 
skills  with  100  percent  accuracy, 
and  the  results  verify  that  they 
have.  The  results  of  the  second 
year's  evaluation  of  first  graders 
show  that  this  year's  first  graders 
performed  better  than  last  year's 
in  all  areas  except  one  (initial  con- 
sonant blends),  and  that  70  per- 
cent or  more  performed  with  100 
percent  accuracy  in  seven  of  the 
nine  categories.  In  some  catego- 
ries such  as  learning  the  alpha- 
bet, as  many  as  95  percent  of  the 
students  performed  with  100  per- 
cent accuracy. 

The  results  of  the  second 
graders,  children  who  have  been 
in  the  project  for  two  years,  were 
even  more  pleasing  to  school  of- 
ficials. On  the  21  specific  per- 
formance goals,  the  second  grad- 
ers reached  the  goal  of  70  percent 
or  more  with  perfect  performance 
on  all  but  one  category  (vowel 
combinations).  And  on  achieve- 
ment test  averages,  the  second 
graders  scored  at  least  four 
months  above  the  expected  level 
in  all  three  categories. 


Burlington  officials  feel  that 
they  have  a  successful  program 
that  can  be  easily  adopted  by 
another  school  system.  According 
to  Dr.  Cowan,  the  basic  instruc- 
tion takes  place  in  the  classroom 
with  the  regular  teachers  and 
aides  doing  most  of  the  work. 
Cowan  says  no  additional  read- 
ing personnel  or  teachers  were 
hired  forthe  program;  onlyteach- 
ing  aides. 

If  things  go  as  planned,  by  1975 
all  children  in  primary  grades  in 
the  Burlington  Schools  will  be 
learning  to  read  by  the  new  pro- 
gram. And  starting  this  fall, 
school  officials  plan  to  welcome 
numerous  visitors  to  the  Burling- 
ton Schools  for  observation.  "We 
think  we  can  teach  children'and 
also  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  observation,"  says  Superin- 
tendent Profitt.  "We  would  like  to 
be  of  assistance  to  other  school 
systems,  and  we  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  whatever  contribu- 
tion we  can  because  we  have  been 
helped  by  visiting  and  observing 
other  school  systems." 

In  Burlington,  accountability  is 
a  reality.  Why  not  visit  and  ob- 
serve for  yourself?  (LI) 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PRICES  GOING  OP 


School  children  are  expected 
to  consume  some  155,000,000 
lunches  this  year  in  school  cafe- 
terias across  the  State,  according 
to  Ralph  Eaton,  Director  of  School 
Food  Services  for  the  State  edu- 
cation agency.  And  those  lunches 
will  cost  the  State  and  federal 
governments  a  total  of  over 
$39,000,000. 

"Food  costs  are  estimated  to  be 
22  percent  higher  in  1974  as  com- 
pared with  this  year,  labor  costs 
15  percent  higher,  and  other 
costs  related  to  operating  school 
cafeterias,  22  percent  higher," 
said  Eaton.  "With  only  about 
$2,000,000  more  allocated  by  the 
State  and  federal  governments 
this  year  to  feed  Tar  Heel  school 
children,  the  State's  194  school 
food  service  supervisors  will  have 
some  careful  planning  and  bud- 
geting ahead  of  them." 

What  will  this  mean  to  the  stu- 
dent who  plans  on  eating  a  Type  A 
lunch  at  school  every  day?  "Prob- 
ably some  increase  in  the  daily 


price  he  pays,"  said  Eaton.  Last 
year  school  lunch  prices  ranged 
from  30<P  to  50$  per  meal  varying 
from  school  unit  to  school  unit, 
but  they  were  generally  35$,  40$, 
or  45$  for  a  Type  A  lunch.  Eaton 
noted,  "Since  each  school  unit 
manages  its  food  service  program 
independently,  we  don't  really 
know  how  much  the  school  sys- 
tems will  be  charging,  but  we 
have  had  some  indication  that 
prices  will  be  increased  this  year." 

A  recent  decision  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  will  allow  school 
cafeteria  managers  to  pass  on  a 
price  increase  to  students  in  an 
amount  that  does  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  raw  meal  component. 
"This  means,"  said  Eaton,  "that 
schools  can  pass  some  food  costs 
on  to  students." 

Therefore,  school  lunch  prices 
may  fluctuate  with  price  increases 
and  new  freeze  regulations  that 
are  imposed.  At  any  rate,  feeding 
the  State's  school  children  this 
year  will  be  at  best  a  difficult 
management  task. 


Planning  with  a  Capital  P 


Currently,  100  local  school  sys- 
tems in  North  Carolina  are  in- 
volved, at  one  level  or  another,  in 
the  detailed  process  of  planning— 
determining  what  they,  as  a 
school  system,  want  to  happen  to 
children.  This  figure  represents  an 
increase  of  30  units  over  last  year. 
Assisting  these  systems  in  the 
planning  task  are  eight  consul- 
tants from  the  Division  of  Plan- 
ning of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

According  to  Roger  Schurrer, 
the  division  director,  the  consul- 
tants act  as  "facilitators,"  by  giv- 
ing the  local  units  a  structure  in 
which  to  develop  a  comprehen- 


sive plan.  A  comprehensive  plan 
outlines  where  the  system  is  now, 
where  it  wants  to  go,  and  how  it 
will  get  there.  Consultants  do  not 
tell  a  system  about  educational 
content,  however.  The  content 
aspects  are  left  up  to  local  cur- 
riculum people  and  the  teachers 
who  have  direct  contact  with 
students. 

"It's  not  that  school  units 
haven't  been  planning,"  said 
Schurrer.  "It's  just  that  now  it 
can  be  coordinated."  Prior  to 
1970,  when  the  Division  of  Plan- 
ning was  added  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction, 
local  school  planning  was  done  in 
a  piecemeal  fashion,  and  isolated 


planning  occurred,  explained 
Schurrer.  Specific  areas  such  as 
Title  I  or  Occupational  Education 
had  plans,  but  comprehensive 
planning  was  often  neglected. 

"  A  comprehensive  plan  helps 
the  local  school  system  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction make  better  decisions 
about  the  operation,  manage- 
ment, and  administration  of  a 
school  system  so  we  don't  operate 
crisis  by  crisis,"  emphasized 
Schurrer.  "It's  the  goal  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Planning  that  every  local 
system  have  a  plan  for  planning," 
he  added,  "and  make  planning  an 
ongoing  part  of  the  management 
system." 
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"Youth  organizations  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  motiva- 
tion, education,  and  total  de- 
velopment of  students  enrolled 
in  occupational  education  pro- 
grams," according  to  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction 
A.  Craig  Phillips. 

A  recent  survey  reveals  that 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  occupational  courses 
for  which  youth  organizations 
exist  are  participating  in  these 
organizations.  The  occupational 
education  youth  organizations  in- 
clude: Career  Exploration  Clubs 
of  America  (CECA),  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America 
(DECA),  Future  Business  Leaders 
of  America  (FBLA),  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  (FFA),  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  (FHA), 
Health  Career  Clubs  of  North 
Carolina  (HCC),  and  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America 
(VICA). 

"Local  school  administrators 
and  occupational  education 
teachers,  working  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  occu- 
pational education  youth  organi- 
zation programs,"  said  State  Su- 
perintendent Phillips.  "We'd  like 
to  see  more  students  have  this  op- 
portunity," he  said. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Education  passed  a  resolution 
on  February  3,  1972,  concerning 
these  organizations.  Reiterating 
its  position  supporting  occupa- 
tional youth  organizations,  the 
Board's  policy  statement,  in  part, 
says,  "Youth  organizations  shall 
be  organized  as  integral  parts  of 
occupational  education  instruc- 
tional programs  in  public  schools 


to  complement  and  enrich  in- 
struction. Local  plans  for  occu- 
pational education  shall  contain 
adequate  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  youth  organization 
affiliated  with  the  occupational 
education  program(s)  offered  in 
each  school.  .  .  ." 

The  resolution  charged  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction 
with  promoting  and  supporting 
the  occupational  education  youth 
organizations  by: 

1.  Informing  all  appropriate  local 
school  unit  personnel  regard- 
ing the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Board 

2.  Encouraging  appropriate  local 
school  unit  personnel  to  make 
provision  for  youth  organiza- 
tions to  meet  periodically  dur- 
ing the  school  day  to  conduct 
youth  programs  and  activities 

3.  Encouraging  all  occupational 
education  teachers  to  assume 
some  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of 
organized  youth  club  activities 

4.  Providing  appropriated  pre- 
service  and  in-service  edu- 
cation programs  to  assist 
teachers  in  the  effective  per- 
formance of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  youth  or- 
ganization 

5.  Planning  for  the  continuous 
systematic  evaluation  of  youth 
organizations  as  part  of  pro- 
gram evaluation. 

According  to  Dr.  Charles  Law, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education,  appropriate  lo- 
cal school  unit  personnel  have 
been  notified  of  the  Board's  policy 
statement  through  written  and 
oral  communications.  There  is  a 


member  on  the  staff  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Education 
who  gives  leadership  to  each  of 
the  seven  occupational  education 
youth  organizations,  he  said. 

Consultants  from  the  Division, 
added  Law,  work  with  local  di- 
rectors/planners and  teachers  of 
occupational  education  in  plan- 
ning and  implementing  organized 
club  activities  through  pre-service 
and  in-service  educational  pro- 
grams. These  programs  involve 
workshops,  institutes,  confer- 
ences either  conducted  in  the 
local  school  unit  or  on  an  educa- 
tional district  basis. 

Local  school  units  are  also  sup- 
plied handbooks  and  other  ma- 
terials, by  the  State  agency,  to 
assist  in  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  organized  youth  club 
activities,  according  to  Law. 

Five  of  the  seven  occupational 
education  youth  organizations  are 
affiliated  with  State  and  national 
associations.  The  five  are  DECA, 
FBLA,  FHA,  and  VICA.  The  Health 
Careers  Club  is  sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, however,  there  is  a  member 
on  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Oc- 
cupational Education  who  gives 
leadership  to  this  club.  The  Ca- 
reer Explorations  Clubs  of  Ameri- 
ca began  to  organize  local  chap- 
ters during  the  1971-72  school 
year.  The  target  group  of  students 
who  could  benefit  from  member- 
ship in  CECA  are  those  enrolled 
in  Career  Exploration  and  Intro- 
duction to  Vocations  programs. 

"Members  of  our  Division  stand 
ready  to  assist  local  personnel  in 
providing  opportunities  for  our 
youth  through  these  organiza- 
tions," says  Law.  (JS) 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 
MEMBERSHIP  COMPARISON  TO  POTENTIAL 


Organization 

Numb< 

1970-71 

;r  Memb 

1971-72 

ers 

1972-73 

Potenti 

1970-71 

al  Memb 

1971-72 

ers 

1972-73 

No.  Schools  with  Active 
Clubs/Chapters 

1970-71  1971-72  1972-73 

No.  Schools  with 
Instructional  Programs 

1970-71  1971-72  1972-73 

CECA 

0 

1,695 

2,000 

54,625 

62,807 

75,810 

0 

32 

40 

268 

357 

366 

DECA 

7,650 

7,536 

8,144 

12,000 

10,695 

11,978 

205 

197 

220 

230 

220 

267 

FBLA 

4,600 

4,400 

4,386 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

127 

131 

133 

450 

450 

450 

FFA 

22,446 

21,531 

21,386 

38,000 

31,174 

28,836 

321 

321 

306 

344 

336 

338 

FHA 

26,137 

21,389 

19,882 

70,000 

71,222 
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North  Carolina  schools  will  be 
heated  this  year  with  at  least  six 
million  gallons  of  fuel  oil  less  than 
last  year,  according  to  Carsie  K. 
Denning,  Director  of  Plant  Oper- 
ations for  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Principals,  teachers,  and 
students  are  being  asked  to  help 
maintenance  supervisors  con- 
serve fuel  oil  so  that  schools  can 
be  heated  during  the  cold  wea- 
ther. 

"The  State  now  has  approxi- 
mately 19  million  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  in  storage,  and  we  have  been 
able  to  get  at  least  half  of  what 
we  got  last  year  from  major  oil 
companies,"  Denning  noted. 
"This  supply,  coupled  with  the 
conservation  program  we  are  rec- 
ommending to  schools,  should  be 
adequate." 

A  list  of  36  fuel  saving  ideas  has 
been  sent  to  all  maintenance  su- 
pervisors in  the  State.  "Most  of 
them  are  common  sense,"  com- 


mented Denning,  "the  type  of 
things  you  do  in  your  own  home 
to  conserve  fuel."  Keeping  win- 
dows and  doors  closed  during 
cold  weather  may  seem  elemen- 
tary at  home,  but,  Denning  noted, 
people  sometimes  forget  when 
they  are  in  school  buildings.  "We 
are  suggesting  that  students  be- 
come involved  by  being  assigned 
to  keep  certain  doors  and  win- 
dows closed,"  Denning  added. 

Other  common  sense  ideas  for 
saving  fuel  include  keeping 
thermostat  settings  around  70°  F. 
and  restricting  the  setting  of 
thermostats  to  as  few  people  as 
possible.  Keeping  thermostats  in 
good  repair,  weather  stripping 
doors  and  windows,  and  adding 
storm  doors  and  windows  are 
other  practical  suggestions. 

"Although  maintenance  per- 
sonnel are  the  only  ones  who  can 
do  specialized  work  on  the  fur- 
nace— such  as  checking  steam 
traps  and  radiator  valves— princi- 


pals, teachers,  and  students  must 
all  cooperate  in  conserving  fuel," 
Denning  said.  "We  are  encourag- 
ing principals  to  make  sure  they 
understand  all  heating  controls 
and  to  stress  conservation  to 
teachers  and  students." 

Students  and  teachers  are  being 
encouraged  to  dress  for  cool  tem- 
peratures during  cold  weather 
and  to  have  controls  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly rather  than  opening 
windows  when  classrooms  get  too 
warm.  "We  hope  that  students 
can  be  made  aware  of  fuel  short- 
age problems  through  poster  con- 
tests and  classroom  activities," 
said  Denning. 

"Our  maintenance  supervisors 
have  the  technical  expertise  and, 
we  hope,  an  adequate  supply  of 
fuel  to  heat  schools  during  the 
cold  winter  months.  But  princi- 
pals, teachers,  and  students  must 
cooperate  in  conserving  fuel  to 
guarantee  an  adequate  supply," 
he  stressed. 
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NEW  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  MEMBERS 


Three  new  State  Board  of  Education  members,  Earl 
Hughes  Oxendine  of  Pembroke,  Dr.  Prezell  R.  Robin- 
son of  Raleigh,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Sills  Tyler  of  Greens- 
boro, were  sworn  in  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Theirterms  expire  on  April  1, 1981. 

Board  Member  Oxendine  has  been  a  school  principal 
in  Raeford  (Hoke  County)  since  1962.  He  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  physical  education  from  Pem- 
broke State  University  in  1957  and  an  M.  A.  in  school 
administration  from  Appalachian  State  University  in 
1961.  He  has  also  studied  at  Michigan  State,  Wayne 
State,  and  East  Carolina  universities.  He  represents 
Education  District  4,  replacing  Mrs.  Eldiweiss  F. 
Lockey  of  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  Robinson  has  been  president  of  St.  Augustine's 
College  since  February  1967.  He  joined  the  college's 
staff  as  Dean  of  the  College  and  sociology  professor 
in  1956.  Dr.  Robinson  holds  an  A.  B.  degree  in  history 
and  sociology  from  Saint  Augustine's,  an  M.  A.  degree 
in  social  science  and  educational  administration  from 
Cornell  University,  and  an  Ed.D.  degree  from  Cornell. 
He  has  done  further  study  at  a  number  of  universities. 
Active  in  the  community  and  in  professional  organi- 
zations, Dr.  Robinson  was  one  of  12  presidents  of  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges  selected  by  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  and  the  State  Department  to  visit  six 
African  countries  during  the  summer  of  1971.  He  fills 
an  at-large  seat  on  the  Board,  replacing  Dr.  Harold  L. 
Trigg  of  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  Tyler  is  a  sixth  grade  teacher  at  Jonesboro  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Greensboro  and  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Executive  Council  of  the  North  Carolina  Associ- 
ation of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  North  Carolina  As- 
sociation of  Educators.  She  served  as  the  first  State 
president  of  the  State-wide  organization  of  teachers 
in  the  merged  NCAE.  She  received  her  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  East  Carolina  University  and  has  done  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
and  the  University  of  South  Florida  at  Tampa.  She 
served  for  two  years  as  president  of  the  Association  of 
Classroom  Teachers  and  is  presently  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  NCAE.  She  represents  Education  District 
5,  replacing  William  R.  Lybrook  of  Winston-Salem. 


BOND  REFERENDUM  FOR  SCHOOL  FACILITIES 


A  State-wide  $300  million  school  bond  referendum 
has  been  set  to  coincide  with  the  general  elections  to 
be  held  November  6.  The  bond  campaign,  known  as 
SITE  (Sound  Investment  in  Tomorrow's  Education),  is 
being  directed  at  the  State  level  by  Representative 
Lane  Brown  of  Stanly  County.  Members  of  the  SITE 
State-wide  committee  include  representatives  of  the 
N.  C.  School  Boards  Association,  PTA,  NCAE,  N.  C.  As- 
sociation of  County  Commissioners,  N.  C.  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  N.  C.  State  Grange,  Jaycees,  and 
other  groups. 

The  focus  of  the  campaign  will  be  at  the  local  level 
with  the  State  steering  committee  serving  as  an  infor- 
mation source  and  in  a  coordinating  capacity.  The 
1973  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  the  bonds  to  provide  funds  for  public 
school  facilities,  and  allocations  to  each  of  the  151  local 
school  units  will  be  based  according  to  per  capita 
average  daily  memberships. 

Information  and  material  requests  should  be  direct- 
ed to:  Representative  Lane  Brown,  Chairman,  SITE, 
P.  O.  Box  1997,  Raleigh,  27602  or  by  telephoning 
(919)  782-4740. 


TV  PROGRAMS  LEAD  TO  DIPLOMA 


"Your  Future  is  Now"  is  an  educational  TV  series 
designed  to  help  all  students  (young  and  old)  learn 
major  subjects  in  order  to  receive  a  high  school  di- 
ploma or  high  school  equivalency  certificate.  The  sixty 
30-minute  programs  will  cover  26  lessons  in  reading, 
17  in  English,  and  17  in  mathematics.  The  series  will 
be  telecast  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday  begin- 
ning October  2, 1973.  (See  schedule,  p.  12.)  Some  stu- 
dents may  be  able  to  use  the  series  for  remedial  work 
or  advance  studies.  Guides  for  the  series  are  available 
to  teachers  and  administrators  from  the  address  be- 
low. For  additional  information  on  the  series  contact 
your  local  community  college  or  technical  institute  or 
write:  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Carter,  Director  of  Educational 
Resources,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Communi- 
ty Colleges,  Education  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  27611, 
(919)  829-3652. 


NCPS,  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  TAKE  HONORS 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  received 
top  awards  for  the  fifth  straight  year  in  the  1973  na- 
tional EDPRESS  (Educational  Press  Association  of 
America)  competition.  The  contest,  for  1972  publica- 
tions, recognized  the  winter  1972  issue  of  North  Caro- 
lina Public  Schools  for  writing  and  graphics. 

Migrant  Matters,  a  quarterly  newsletter  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Compensatory  Education's  Migrant  Office, 
and  an  information  packet  about  public  schools,  pre- 
pared by  the  Division  of  Public  Information  and  Publi- 
cations, were  also  cited  for  excellence  in  the  1973 
EDPRESS  competition. 


CONFERENCE  ON  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN: 
THE  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 


NORTH  CAROLINA  RECEIVES 
RIGHT-TO-READ  GRANT 


The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Conference  on  Exceptional 
Children  will  be  held  November  1-2, 1973,  in  Charlotte. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  White  House  Inn,  with 
meetings  scheduled  also  at  the  Charlotte  Civic  Center 
and  the  Golden  Eagle  Motel.  The  theme  of  the  silver 
anniversary  conference— "Educating  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren -  Now,"  is  expected  to  provide  participants  with 
a  look  at  current  programs  in  all  exceptionalities  as 
well  as  to  emphasize  making  long-sought  needs  in  ex- 
ceptional programs  immediate  goals  of  all  educators. 

Theodore  R.  Drain,  director  of  the  Division  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children,  which  sponsors  the  annual  con- 
ference, said  that  this  year  the  program  will  include 
short  courses  and  special  features  presented  by  out- 
standing leaders  at  both  the  State  and  national  levels, 
in  addition  to  the  regularly  planned  general  sessions, 
interest,  and  section  meetings. 

Career  education,  diagnostic-prescriptive  teaching, 
media  and  materials,  Blacks  and  minority  children  in 
special  education,  a  comparison  of  education  for  ex- 
ceptional children  in  the  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R.,  programs 
for  severely  handicapped  children,  and  juvenile  cor- 
rection are  just  a  few  of  the  pertinent  and  timely  topics 
to  be  discussed  in  interest  and  section  meetings.  Spe- 
cial features  will  include  a  "multi-media  happening," 
illustrating  how  to  get  the  uninvolved  involved,  and  a 
panel  presentation  on  identification,  placement,  main- 
streaming,  special  materials,  and  parent  involvement 
in  programs  for  the  hearing  impaired. 

Five  short  courses  planned  for  Thursday,  November 
1 ,  will  center  on  remedial  approaches  for  learning  dis- 
abled children,  creativity,  structuring  language  con- 
cepts, improvement  of  self-concept  through  socio- 
drama,  and  early  childhood  programs.  Preregistration 
is  required,  and  each  course  will  be  limited  in  number 
of  participants.  Keynotes,  the  newsletter  from  Division 
for  Exceptional  Children  provides  complete  informa- 
tion on  short  course  and  conference  preregistration  as 
well  as  a  full  description  of  the  planned  program. 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  TEACHER  ORIENTATION 


Teacher  orientation  took  an  unique  turn  in  Alamance 
County  this  year.  Abandoning  traditional  speeches  and 
presentations,  the  county  school  staff  put  together  a 
multi-media  presentation  using  film,  slides,  animation, 
recordings,  contemporary  music,  live  narration,  and 
live  singers.  Titled  "Caterpillars  and  Butterflys,"  the 
presentation  drew  a  parallel  between  a  child's  life  and 
the  transformation  of  a  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly. 
Teachers  were  shown  as  adding  to  the  miracle  of  a 
child's  transformation  into  a  young  adult.  They  were 
seen  as  weaving  a  web  catching  the  child  up  in  a  world 
of  art,  history,  literature,  work,  play,  ideals,  and  dreams 
to  help  lead  him  through  this  transformation. 


North  Carolina  is  one  of  31  states  selected  to  receive 
a  Right-to-Read  grant  to  develop  programs  to  improve 
teachers'  skills  in  teaching  reading.  The  $88,000  grant 
brings  the  total  of  the  State's  federal  funds  for  Right- 
to-Read  programs  to  $138,000,  according  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Purnell,  Right-to-Read  director  for  the  State  education 
agency. 

The  specific  guidelines  of  this  latest  Right-to-Read 
grant  states  that  its  purpose  is  to  "assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cadre  of  trained  personnel  throughout  the 
State  who  will  develop  and  implement  a  comprehen- 
sive reading  program  in  their  respective  school  dis- 
tricts, and  then  be  available  as  leaders  in  preparing 
other  local  Right-to-Read  directors." 

Mrs.  Purnell  notes  that  local  school  units  are  ap- 
pointing local  Right-to-Read  directors  and  advisory 
councils  who  will  develop  reading  programs  for  their 
communities.  "We  are  beginning  to  move  head  toward 
meeting  our  goal  of  eliminating  adult  illiteracy  and  re- 
ducing reading  deficiencies  among  school  children  by 
1980,"  says  Mrs.  Purnell. 


PROFESSIONAL  POETS  TO  BE  IN  THIRTY  SCHOOLS 


North  Carolina  will  receive  a  $20,000  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  continue  the  "Po- 
etry in  the  Schools"  program  begun  during  the  1971-72 
school  year.  According  to  State  School  Superintendent 
A.  Craig  Phillips,  "the  money  will  again  be  used  to 
place  poets  of  professional  stature  in  the  classrooms  of 
North  Carolina  to  encourage  students  in  writing  origi- 
nal poetry  and  to  make  them  more  aware  of  the  world 
of  contemporary  poetry."  Some  30  schools  will  be  se- 
lected to  participate  in  the  program  this  year,  with  a 
total  of  seven  professional  poets  touring  the  State. 

"Two  new  aspects  will  be  added  to  this  year's  pro- 
gram," says  Cultural  Arts  Consultant  Melvin  Good  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  "We  are  encour- 
aging school  systems  to  sponsor  Poetry  Emphasis 
Weeks  on  a  50  percent  matching  dollar  basis.  That  is, 
the  State  education  agency  will  provide  50  percent  of 
the  real  dollar  costs  incurred  by  the  school  unit  in  spon- 
soring the  event." 

"Another  innovative  aspect  of  the  program,"  says 
Good,  "is  the  employment  of  non-professional  poets  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  three  professionals  in  the 
classroom.  These  'young  poets,'  as  we  are  calling 
them,  will  be  assigned  to  experienced  poets  for  short 
residencies  in  the  schools.  We  hope  that  through  their 
experience  with  professionals  they  can  become  master 
poets  for  programs  in  the  future,"  Good  added. 
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IMAil  JN  A  pOEM ! 


North  Carolina's  public  school  students  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  writing  poetry  will  have  an  unique  opportunity 
this  year.  At  any  time  during  the  school  year,  student 
poets  (K-12)  can  have  their  poetry  read  and  reviewed  by  a 
professional  poet.  The  program,  called  "The  Children's 
Project,"  is  a  new  service  of  the  Poets-ln-The-Schools 
project  in  the  Division  of  Cultural  Arts  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

To  participate  in  the  project,  students  need  to  follow 
only  a  few  basic  steps.  Poems  should  be  typed  or  written 
carefully,  one  to  a  standard  8V2  by  11  inch  sheet  of  paper. 
Each  student  should  attach  a  first  class  stamp  or  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  to  his  poems  (one  stamp  per 
author  is  all  that  is  needed),  so  the  comments  can  be 
mailed  back.  Students  are  encouraged  to  send  in  poems  as 
often  as  they  wish,  and  they  need  not  send  them  through 
the  classroom  teachers.  Poems  should  be  mailed  to: 
POET,  Division  of  Cultural  Arts,  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.  C.  2761 1 .  Poems  will  not  be  returned, 
so  students  should  keep  a  copy  of  their  work.  The  profes- 
sional poet  will  review  each  poem  and  send  his  comments 
back  to  the  student  poets. 

This  year,  the  professional  poet  is  Thomas  Heffernan. 
He  is  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  young  people  in 
North  Carolina,  and  is  being  supported  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  through  the  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council.  He  has  teaching  experience  at  the  University  of 
Hartford,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  Vineyard 
Writer's  Workshop.  He  holds  degrees  from  Boston  College 
and  University  of  Manchester,  England. 

Selected  poems  will  be  printed  regularly  and  distrib- 
uted to  media  centers  for  inclusion  in  a  looseleaf  collec- 
tion called  The  Looseleaf  Anthology,  to  be  available  to 
students.  "What  we  want  is  to  hear  from  kids,"  explained 
Melvin  Good,  poetry  coordinator  for  the  Division  of  Cul- 
tural Arts.  "We  want  them  to  know  that  somebody  is  in- 
terested in  their  poetry." 

Volume  one  of  The  Looseleaf  Anthology  was  distrib- 
uted in  September  to  some  1,200  local  school  media  cen- 
ters that  have  requested  a  copy  of  the  collection. 

Plans  to  establish  a  Creative  Writing  Exchange  are  also 
being  formulated  by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Arts  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  project  will  simply 
establish  a  trading  relation  among  schools  interested  in 
exchanging  copies  of  their  major  publications  of  creative 
writing  with  other  schools.  Schools  wishing  to  participate 
in  this  exchange  should  inform  the  Division  within  the 
next  couple  weeks. 
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There  is  a  hum  at  the  new  Freedom  High  School  in 
Burke  County.  To  fina  out  what  causes  this  hum  and 
the  new  learning  methods  used  in  this  unusual  struc- 
ture, see  page  4. 
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Transylvania  migrant  program. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  copies  each  school  receives  is  besed  on  75 
percent  of  thet  school's  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
magazine  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 
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From  the 
State  Superintendent 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  had  one  of  the  smoothest 
openings  in  recent  years.  We  have  been  told  by  teach- 
ers and  administrators  that  confusion  was  at  a  min- 
imum, schedules  were  properly  prepared,  hardly  any 
student  disruption  or  unrest  occurred,  and  instruction 
began  the  first  day  students  came  to  school.  This,  we 
feel,  is  a  direct  benefit  of  full  ten-month  employment 
for  teachers.  It  is  apparent  that  careful  plans  had  been 
laid  to  use  the  first  few  days  of  the  new  term  without 
students  to  get  ready  for  students.  And  many  systems 
have  already  begun  the  planning  process  to  improve 
even  more  the  efficiency  and  climate  for  the  74-75 
session. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  school  bond  election  in  Novem- 
ber proved  once  again  what  can  happen  when  large 
numbers  of  people  work  together  to  plan  and  involve 
other  people  to  accomplish  their  common  goal.  This 
kind  of  effort  need  not  be  a  one-time  thing.  The  same 
commitment  by  people  can  continue  to  be  a  driving 
force  in  improving  what  happens  to  kids  in  all  schools 
throughout  this  State.  In  addition,  the  large  majority 
of  approval  in  all  regions  of  the  State  clearly  indicate 
that  the  people  do  have  confidence  in  their  schools; 
that  they  do  approve  the  recent  actions  of  the  General 
Assembly;  and  that  the  are  willing  to  do  the  best  they 
can  to  provide  the  best  possible  learning  experience  for 
all  our  youngsters. 

THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  has  once  again  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  public  schools.  Fortunately  conservation 
measures  were  begun  early  last  year,  which  should  not 
only  result  in  tremendous  savings  of  gasoline,  fuel  oil, 
and  electricity  but  will  be  an  excellent  conservation 
learning  experience.  These  efforts  were  singled  out 
by  CBS  News  recently  as  camera  crews  spent  several 
days  taking  film  of  what  our  school  people  are  doing. 
At  this  writing  several  study  committees  are  hard  at 
work  trying  to  come  up  with  additional  suggestions  on 
how  the  agency,  students,  faculty,  and  others  can 
practice  simple  methods  of  conservation.  We  expect  to 
communicate  all  these  feasible  ideas  and  suggestions 
throughout  all  151  school  systems. 


NEXT  SPRING  we  expect  to  announce  new  plans 
and  procedures  for  the  selection  of  "North  Carolina 
Teacher  of  the  Year".  These  changes  are  being  made  in 
the  procedures  not  only  to  give  more  time  but  also  to 
make  the  project  meaningful  to  more  people. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  convenes  again  in 
January,  a  historic  one  in  that  this  is  the  first  time  the 
legislators  will  be  operating  with  annual  sessions.  It 
took  a  lot  of  doing  with  only  four  months  for  the  bud- 
get preparation  which  previously  took  more  than  a 
year.  In  October  the  State  Board  of  Education  estab- 
lished priorities  for  requests  for  new  public  education 
money  and  these  priorities  have  been  presented  to  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  for  recommendation  to 
the  General  Assembly.  It  appears  that  the  74  session 
will  be  a  relatively  short  one,  which  means  that  the 
day-to-day  routine  will  be  at  a  faster  pace. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  present  the  requests 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  many  groups.  The 
requests  represent  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  many 
people.  Highlights  include  acceleration  of  programs 
such  as  kindergartens,  occupational  education,  excep- 
tional children,  education  by  television,  etc.  Also  in- 
cluded are  requests  for  more  State  funds  for  opera- 
tion of  local  plants,  elimination  of  standees  on  school 
buses,  professional  improvement  of  teachers,  research 
and  development,  additional  funds  for  clerical  assis- 
tance in  schools,  and  other  necessary  items  needed 
to  operate  our  2,000  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  those  concerned  with  improve- 
ment of  public  education  will  make  these  desires 
known  to  the  decision  makers. 


Freedom  High  School  is  alive. 
There's  an  atmosphere  of  excite- 
ment and  promise  in  the  school's 
open  spaces. 

Located  in  Burke  County  be- 
tween Morganton  and  Glen  Al- 
pine, Freedom  High  is  unique 
among  North  Carolina's  high 
schools,  because  of  the  amount  of 
open  and  semi-open  space  de- 
signed for  a  high  school  program. 
A  recent  publication  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  School  Planning  describes 
the  effect  of  the  design  as  "sculp- 
ture, inside  and  out." 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  using  the 
term  "sculpture"  to  describe  the 
high  school  facility  being  planned 
by  the  Burke  County  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation would  not  have  been  ap- 
propriate, remarked  Dr.  Charles 
Weaver,  superintendent  of  Burke 
County  Schools.  As  the  board  of 
education  set  out  to  build  a  new 
high  school  which  would  consoli- 
date four  existing  schools— Mor- 
ganton, Glen  Alpine,  Oak  Hill, 
and  Salem — educational  specifica- 
tions for  a  traditional  school  were 
drawn  up.  After  narrowing  down 
the  field  of  60  architects,  Burke 
County  chose  the  firm  of  Shaver 
and  Company  of  Michigan  City, 
ndiana,  and  sent  the  firm  a  set  of 
traditional  educational  specifica- 
tions. According  to  Dr.  Weaver, 
many  hours  were  spent  in  talking 
to  Shaver's  architects  both  in 
Burke  County  and  in  Indiana. 

"Through  our  conversations 
and  visits  to  schools  Shaver  had 
done  in  Indiana,  the  plan  we 
eventually  chose  came  about.  We 
really  didn't  write  Freedom  High 
School,  it  is  Shaver's  design,  but  it 
does  what  we  want  instruction- 
ally,"  explained  Dr.  Weaver. 

A  second  school, 
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stressed  the  involvement  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  as  well  as  ad- 
ministrators and  the  school  board, 
noted  Dr.  Weaver.  A  committee  of 
100  teachers  helped  write  the  ed- 
ucational specifications.  Two 
years  before  the  school  opened, 
teachers  from  Burke  County 
visited  schools  designed  by  Shav- 
er in  Indiana,  and  during  the 
1972-73  school  year,  in-service 
training  was  held  to  prepare 
teachers  to  teach  in  the  new 
school  when  it  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  Teachers  were  released 
from  teaching  responsibilities  to 
attend  the  in-service  sessions, 
and  their  substitutes  were  paid  by 
the  unit. 

Student  orientation  to  Freedom, 
which  began  in  the  fall  of  1972, 


dealt  primarily  with  the  building 
and  with  registration  of  classes, 
said  Dr.  Weaver.  In  the  spring  of 
1973,  a  series  of  inter-school 
visitations  by  teachers  and  stu- 
dents from  each  of  the  four 
schools  were  held  at  Freedom. 
"Kids  who'd  formerly  been  rivals 
began  to  get  to  know  each  other 
as  fellow  classmates,"  Dr.  Wea- 
ver pointed  out.  Students  were 
also  involved  in  naming  the 
school,  choosing  a  mascot  and 
colors,  and  writing  a  constitution. 

This  year,  teachers,  students, 
and  administrators  are  going 
about  the  job  of  settling  in  to  the 
new  environment  that  is  Freedom 
High  School.  The  interior  of  the 
facility  bursts  with  color— lemon 
yellow,  grape,  orange,  blue. 
School  administrators  have  semi- 
circular offices,  without  doors  or 
roofs,  located  in  the  center  of  the 
building.  Several  areas  in  the 
building  utilize  circular  free- 
standing partitions  to  create  small 
teaching  stations,  while  other  sec- 
tions contain  classroom  clusters 
consisting  of  three  to  seven  class- 
room areas.  The  mezzanine  above 
the  library  area  houses  four  bi- 
ology areas,  one  chemistry,  and 
one  physics  area.  A  room  for 
preparatory  and  independent 
work  is  also  located  in  the  mez- 
zanine. Adjacent  to  the  library 
area  is  a  lecture  hall  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  100.  A  communi- 
cations control  center  located 
near  the  library  distributes  closed 
circuit  television  programs  and 
will  eventually  have  a  capacity  to 
broadcast  national  network  tele- 
vision programs. 

On  the  perimeter  of  the  north 
side  of  Freedom  High  are  several 
self-contained  classrooms  hous- 
ing some  of  the  school's  occupa- 
tional education  programs.  The 
self-contained  areas,  explained  Dr. 
Clyde  Shuping,  associate  superin- 
tendent, are  necessitated  by  the 
noise  of  certain  machinery  and 
because  of  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  Also  located 
away  from  the  open  space  areas 
are  the  gymnasium  and  music 
rooms. 

A  commons  area,  located  in  the 
center  of  the  building,  is  parti- 
tioned by  student  lockers  in  a 
circular  arrangement,  and 
doubles  as  the  school's  cafeteria. 
Throughout  the  building  graphics 


painted  in  bold  colors  designate 
the  activities  of  particular  sec- 
tions. For  example,  a  series  of 
knives  and  forks  mark  the  en- 
trance to  the  cafeteria  line,  while 
the  words  "books  n'  stuff"  label 
the  school  store. 

A  unique  35-acre  driver  train- 
ing course  is  currently  under  con- 
struction on  the  school  campus. 
School  officials  believe  the 
course,  when  complete,  will  offer 
a  driver  training  area  unique 
among  high  schools  in  the  nation. 
Original  architectural  plans  also 
called  for  a  planetarium,  swim- 
ming pool,  and  a  greenhouse;  and 
while  areas  for  these  facilities 
have  been  provided,  their  con- 
struction could  not  be  financed  at 
this  time.  Equally  as  exciting  as 
the  physical  design  of  Freedom 
High  is  the  instructional  program 
it  houses,  school  people  in  Burke 
County  stressed.  "The  school  has 
the  potential  in  its  design  to  im- 
plement the  program  we  have 
planned  for  it,"  Dr.  Weaver  com- 
mented. "Flexibility  would  be  a 
key  word  to  use  about  the  cur- 
riculum and  about  the  teaching 
methods  needed  to  implement 
the  curriculum  successfully." 

Several  new  additions  to  the 
curriculum  reflect  the  flexibility 
of  the  school's  open  spaces  and 
special  classroom  areas.  Because 
the  school  represents  the  consoli- 
dation of  four  high  schools,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  students 
allows  for  the  expansion  of  course 
offerings,  explained  Dr.  Weaver. 
Included  in  new  curriculum  areas 
are  courses  in  transportation  and 
electronics.  Another  curriculum 
innovation  transformed  Freedom 
High  to  a  quarter  high  school, 
set  up  on  12-week  quarters.  If  a 
student  fails  a  course,  he  or  she 
does  not  fail  the  entire  year,  and 
the  student  can  make  a  change  in 
course  selections  following  the 
quarter,  noted  Dr.  Weaver. 

"Variety,  flexibility,  and  elec- 
tees are  the  keynotes  of  a  com- 
prehensive high  school.  We  feel 
we've  got  a  school  that  offers 
something  for  everyone.  Every 
student  can  find  a  course  of  study 
under  one  roof,"  Dr.  Shuping 
said. 

Working  in  open  and  semi- 
open  classrooms  requires  teach- 
ers to  change  their  teaching 
methods,  noted  Dr.  Weaver.  "If  a 
teacher  is  going  to  be  successful," 


he  added,  "more  student  involve- 
ment will  be  needed  than  in  the 
traditional  classroom  where 
the  teaching  method  is  basically 
lecturing.  Open  space  makes 
more  demands  on  teachers  than 
lecture  does,  and  it  also  puts 
more  responsibility  on  the  student, 
not  only  in  terms  of  his  education 
but  in  terms  of  his  personal  be- 
havior." The  absence  of  walls, 
suggested  Dr.  Shuping,  has 
helped  make  the  teachers  better 
teachers  because  they  are  more 
conscious  of  what  they  are  doing 
with  their  classes. 

Students  are  also  experiencing 
new  demands  on  their  involve- 
ment in  the  school's  operation. 
"The  traditional  school  hasn't 
recognized  the  student's  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation  of  a 
school.  Freedom  High  School  has 
to  its  advantage  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  change,  an 
obvious  physical  change  and  a 
curriculum  change.  It's  a  golden 


opportunity  to  make  a  change  in 
the  management  of  the  school 
by  seeking  more  student  involve- 
ment." emphasized  Dr.  Weaver. 

He  continued,  "We  are  putting 
more  responsibility  on  the  stu- 
dent in  terms  of  his  behavior. 
Ultimately  self-discipline  is 
the  only  really  effective  means 
of  discipline." 

Consolidating  four  faculties  and 
student  bodies  into  a  new  open 
space  high  school  program  is  not 
a  simple  task,  as  people  in  the 
Burke  County  Schools  are  first  to 
admit.  As  one  student  observed, 
"Things  are  rough  right  now;  we 
need  to  be  one  student  body,  not 
four.  I  think  if  the  students  get 
together  and  really  work  at  it, 
Freedom  will  really  turn  out  to  be 
a  great  school." 

Another  student  remarked, 
"This  school  has  a  lot  to  offer. 
We're  learning  differently  this 
year  and  we're  going  to  get  it 
together."    Echoing    this    view- 


point Dr.  Weaver  stressed,  "The 
whole  thing  is  so  new,  we've  got 
some  adjustments  to  make, 
but  considering  the  magnitude  of 
change  it's  coming  off  remarkably 
well." 

Recognizing  the  need  for  adjust- 
ments, the  need  to  "get  it  together" 
among  the  faculty  and  students, 
the  Burke  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion decided  not  to  permit 
visitors  to  Freedom  High  School 
from  outside  the  county  until 
January  1974.  And,  according 
to  Dr.  Weaver,  that  decision  may 
be  extended  until  the  end  of  the 
current  year.  "Too  frequently  visi- 
tors over-run  a  school  during  the 
first  year,  and  the  administra- 
tion doesn't  get  to  pay  enough 
attention  to  the  school  and  the 
students."  commented  Dr.  Wea- 
ver. But,  he  added  quickly,  the 
system  is  anxious  to  share  experi- 
ences and  the  school  with  others, 
once  initial  adjustment  phases 
are  passed.  (SC) 


PLAN II  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 
PROPOSALS  INCREASE 


Each  year  money  is  made  avail- 
able to  each  of  the  151  school 
units  for  staff  development  activi- 
ties. The  State  allotment  is  based 
on  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
unit  and  is  usually  provided  in 
small  amounts  when  the  local 
school  unit  requests  assistance 
for  special  activities  during  the 
school  year. 

"Staff  Development  Plan  II  is 
different,"  explained  James  Val- 
same,  director  of  staff  develop- 
ment for  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  "in  that  the  school 
unit  is  issued  one  check  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  for  the 
entire  allocation,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  local  unit  decides  how 
that  money  is  to  be  used." 

How  does  a  school  unit  qualify 
for  Plan  II?  The  leadership  of  the 
local  school  unit  must  present  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  staff  de- 
velopment to  the  State  education 
agency  for  approval.  "The  plan 
usually  includes  a  careful  assess- 


ment of  instructional  needs  and 
planned  activities  designed  to 
meet  those  needs,"  said  Valsame. 
"The  plan  also  includes  a  variety 
of  on-the-job  training  activities 
and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams to  assist  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  in  securing  the 
necessary  skills."  Valsame  noted 
that  all  plans  include  provisions 
for  college  credit  work  as  a  means 
of  earning  renewal  credit  and  up- 
grading certificates  and  degrees. 

"State  approval  and  subsequent 
approval  by  the  local  board  of 
education  creates  an  agreement 
between  the  two  parties  that  the 
school  administrative  unit  will 
carry  out  the  plan  as  approved 
and  may  do  so  without  any  fur- 
ther State  approval  of  staff  de- 
velopment activities,"  added 
Valsame. 

"The  advantages  of  Plan  II  are 
obvious,"  he  said.  "The  result  is  a 
greater  variety  of  activities  more 
closely  related  to  the  day-to-day 


needs  of  teachers  in  the  class- 
room. After  all,  the  teachers  and 
administrators  in  a  local  unit 
know  best  what  their  own  staff 
development  needs  are  and  how 
to  meet  them,"  he  added. 

North  Carolina  now  has  nine 
school  units  on  Plan  II  Staff  De- 
velopment programs,  and  other 
school  units  may  submit  pro- 
posals any  time  during  the  year 
that  their  plan  is  complete.  The 
nine  school  units  currently  oper- 
ating under  Plan  II  include:  Ala- 
mance County,  Burlington,  Co- 
lumbus County,  Craven  County, 
Edenton-Chowan,  Edgecombe 
County,  Stokes  County,  Wake 
County,  and  Whiteville. 

"We  are  now  negotiating  with 
another  school  unit  for  Plan  II  ap- 
proval, and  we  invite  other  in- 
terested school  units  to  contact 
us.  In  the  long  run,  it  makes  the 
staff  development  program  more 
flexible  for  both  the  local  school 
unit  and  us,"  Valsame  added. 
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That's  the  message  all  visitors 
to  Alderman  School  in  Greens- 
boro receive  by  way  of  a  large  mo- 
bile at  the  entrance  of  the  school. 
A  conversation  with  Principal 
Hazel  Perritt  and  a  tour  of  the 
school  verify  that  the  entire  staff 
believes  that  pupils,  parents, 
teachers,  and  the  community  are 
all  necessary  components  of  a 
successful  reading  program. 

Alderman  is  unique  in  North 
Carolina  in  that  it  is  one  of  only 
six  Tar  Heel  schools  to  be  offi- 
cially designated  a  Right-to-Read 
school.  Alderman  and  Harrisburg 
School  in  Cabarrus  County  have 
received  Right-to-Read  grants 
from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  other  four—  Hallsboro 
School  in  Columbus  County, 
Hazelwood  School  in  Haywood 
County,  North  Warren  School  in 
Warren  County,  and  Blowing 
Rock  Elementary  School  in  Wa- 
tauga County — have  pledged  local 
resources  to  the  Right-to-Read 
effort. 

Recognizing  that  the  ability  to 
read  a  wide  range  of  printed  ma- 
terial is  essential  to  full  partici- 


pation in  the  affairs  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  James  E.  Allen, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  the  late  1960's,  sewed  the  seeds 
of  Right-to-Read.  Allen  declared 
1980  the  target  date  for  eliminat- 
ing illiteracy  in  the  United  States. 

Several  U.  S.  Commissioners 
later,  the  Right-to-Read  effort  is 
still  of  primary  importance  to 
both  educators  and  the  general 
public.  Now,  in  1974,  North  Caro- 
lina is  beginning  to  implement  a 
full-scale  Right-to-Read  program. 

According  to  Principal  Perritt, 
Right-to-Read  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  Alderman  School 
and  on  its  sister  school  Jonesboro 
Elementary.  Jonesboro  is  also 
participating  in  the  Right-to-Read 
program  because  the  children  at- 
tending the  first  three  grades  at 
Alderman  transfer  to  Jonesboro, 
and  the  staffs  of  both  schools  see 
a  need  for  continuity  in  the  read- 
ing program. 

In  the  winter  of  1972,  Miss  Per- 
ritt was  first  notified  of  the  Right- 
to-Read  grant.  At  that  time,  she 
said,  Alderman  was  beginning  to 
implement  the  open  classroom 


approach.  "We  had  done  some 
evaluating  of  our  staff  and  pro- 
gram, but  when  we  found  that  we 
would  be  getting  the  Right-to- 
Read  grant,  we  conducted  a 
school-wide  assessment  of  teach- 
ers, pupils,  equipment,  and  staff 
development  needs." 

To  help  with  the  assessment,  a 
Task  Force— composed  of  staff 
members,  parents,  a  member  of 
the  central  office  staff,  and  a  tech- 
nical assistant  from  nearby  A  &  T 
University— was  selected.  "Task 
Force  members  worked  with 
teachers  individually  and  in 
groups  in  an  effort  to  do  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  our  resources," 
said  Miss  Perritt.  The  Task  Force 
continues  to  assist  with  the  school 
program. 

Alderman's  next  step  in  becom- 
ing a  Right-to-Read  school  was  a 
13-day  period  of  staff  develop- 
ment. "Everyone  agrees  that  this 
was  one  of  our  most  valuable  en- 
deavors," said  Miss  Perritt.  "Dur- 
ing that  time  we  learned  the  team 
approach,  individualizing,  build- 
ing and  using  learning  centers, 
room  arrangement,  diagnostic 
techniques,  and  teaching  to  ob- 
jectives. By  the  fall  of  1972,  we 
were  all  ready  when  the  children 
came,"  she  continued. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  difference 
between  Alderman  and  most 
schools  is  the  presence  of  a  full- 
time  Right-to-Read  director.  Shir- 
ley Harris  serves  that  function  at 
Alderman,  providing  continuous 
in-service  opportunities  and  read- 
ing resources  throughout  the 
school  year. 

She  quickly  points  out  that 
being  a  Right-to-Read  school  does 
not  mean  subscribing  to  any  par- 
ticular approach  to  teaching 
reading  or  to  any  particular  read- 
ing program.  For  example,  teach- 
ers at  Alderman  and  Jonesboro 
use  the  Wisconsin  Design  for 
Reading  Skills,  theSRA  approach, 
basal  texts,  and  any  other  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  the 
reading  needs  of  each  individual 
child. 

The  role  of  the  Right-to-Read 
Director  is  varied.  Besides  the  ob- 
vious task  of  budgeting  the  grant 
money,  Mrs.  Harris  plans  in-ser- 
vice activities  for  teachers,  works 
with  the  school  staffs  in  teaching 
reading,  orders  materials  re- 
quested by  teachers,  arranges 
field  trips  for  teachers,  and  does 


the  public  relations  for  Right-to- 
Read. 

Mrs.  Harris  divides  her  time 
about  half  and  half  between  Al- 
derman and  Jonesboro.  She  helps 
coordinate  the  reading  program 
in  both  schools,  planning  staff 
development  activities  for  both 
staffs  ar>d  assisting  teachers  in 
the  classrooms. 

"You  may  see  her  in  and  out  of 
the  classrooms  any  time  during 
the  day,  helping  with  testing,  ob- 
serving, taking  materials,  consult- 
ing with  teachers,  providing  the 
school  staffs  all  kinds  of  assis- 
tance," emphasized  Wiley  Yourse, 
principal  of  Jonesboro  School. 

According  to  Yourse,  one  of  the 
biggest  helps  for  Jonesboro  teach- 
ers this  year  was  having  test  re- 
sults and  information  about 
grouping  available  on  this  year's 
fourth  graders  who  attended  Al- 
derman last  year.  "Mrs.  Harris' 
role  as  coordinator  of  testing  is 
invaluable  to  our  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  at  Jonesboro 
and  at  Alderman,"  he  added. 

Pre-  and  post-testing  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  Right-to-Read 
program.  And  here,  too,  flexibility 
is  the  key.  The  children  at  Alder- 
man and  Jonesboro  are  given  the 
California  Achievement  Test  year- 
ly and  other  tests  as  certain  read- 
ing skills  are  mastered.  And,  of 
course,  the  resource  files  in  Mrs. 
Harris'  office  are  available  to  all 
teachers  when  needed.  The  files 
include  reading  games,  self- 
checking  activities,  cassettes,  and 
a  variety  of  other  reading  re- 
sources. 

Miss  Perritt  says  she  thinks  the 
experience  of  being  a  Right-to- 
Read  school  has  been  good  for 
children,  teachers,  and  parents. 
She  is  particularly  proud  of  the 
involvement  of  parents  and  the 
community  in  the  project. 

"Volunteers  come  in  every  day 
wanting  to  help,"  said  Miss  Per- 
ritt. "The  teachers  themselves  de- 
cide how  volunteers  can  be  most 
helpful  to  them,  and  they  are  used 
in  many  ways." 

Many  volunteers  work  with  the 
children  by  listening  to  them 
read,  reading  to  them,  or  helping 
them  write  experience  stories. 
They  give  interest  inventories, 
plan  field  trips,  and  direct  cook- 
ing and  sewing  activities. 

"Because  of  our  volunteer  pro- 
gram and  special  efforts  we  have 


made  to  involve  parents,  I 
feel  that  our  relationship  is 
tops,"  said  Miss  Perritt.  "It  is  so 
good,  in  fact,  that  the  parents 
have  asked  teachers  to  conduct 
sessions  for  them  in  reading  and 
math  so  they  will  know  how  to 
help  the  children  at  home." 

Community  support  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  Alderman's 
Right-to-Read  program.  The  Sun- 
day school  class  at  a  local  church 
is  sponsoring  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram at  Alderman,  and  the  Lion's 
Auxiliary  has  volunteered  its  ser- 
vices to  prepare  materials  for 
visually-impaired  students. 

How  is  Alderman  different  be- 
cause of  Right-to-Read?  The 
personal  approach— the  philoso- 
phy of  teaching  for  each  indi- 
vidual—has become  the  rule  of 
thumb  at  Alderman.  According  to 
Miss  Perritt,  teachers  make  more 
of  their  own  materials.  They  are 
better  trained  in  individualizing 
instruction  because  of  in-service 
activities.  And  instructional  aides 
and  volunteers  can  assist  teachers 
on  a  more  professional  level  be- 
cause of  better  training. 

As  in  all  Right-to-Read  schools, 
the  staff  at  Alderman  believes 
that  every  child  has  a  right  to 
learn  to  read.  And  in  providing 
that  opportunity,  they  have 
adopted  this  philosophy: 

Each    child    possesses    worth 

and  dignity. 
Cultural  differences  are  an  asset 

to  our  school  and  the  communities 

it  serves. 
The  school  works  in  conjunction 

with  the  home  and  community. 
The   environment   of  the   total 

school  program  must  be  conducive 

to  the  developmental  needs  of  the 

pupils. 

The  Right-to-Read  effort  is  just 
beginning  in  North  Carolina,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Mary  Purnell,  Di- 
rector of  Reading  for  the  Departv 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  In- 
service  workshops  are  being  held 
for  teachers  all  over  the  State, 
and  communities  are  realizing 
that  eliminating  illiteracy  and 
reading  deficiencies  is  not  only  a 
task  for  educators,  but  for  the 
entire  community. 

Mrs.  Purnell  hopes  that  more 
and  more  schools  will  discover 
that  magic  combination  of  pupils 
+  parents  +  teachers  +  community 
that  Alderman  and  Jonesboro 
have  and  will  join  the  Right-to- 
Read  effort.  (LI) 
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"That's  exactly  how  I  feel." 

"I've  never  been  scared  . 
well,  maybe  once." 

"Love  a  girl?  I  guess  I'll  fee 
that  way  some  day." 

Feelings,  we  all  have  them- 
love,  hate,  fear,  joy— but  frej 
quently  dealing  with  these  feel 
ings  presents  problems,  and  this 
is  true  particularly  for  children.  Ir 


a  new  television  series  for  eight- 
to-ten  year  olds  (third  through 
fifth  grade),  children  are  talking 
about  and  learning  how  to  deal 
with  their  emotions.  More  impor- 
tantly, these  children  are  learning 
to  feel  good  about  expressing 
their  feelings. 

Called  Inside/Out,  the  series  is 
produced  by  the  National  In- 
structional Television  (NIT)  net- 
work and  consists  of  thirty  15- 
minute  programs  designed  to 
provide  a  framework  for  opening 
up  classroom  discussions  of  chil- 
dren's emotional,  social,  and 
physical  concerns.  Some  100,000 
students  in  102  school  units  in 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  children  across  the 
country,  are  tuning  in  to  Inside/ 
Out  each  week. 

What  they  are  viewing  are 
dramatizations  of  real  life  situa- 
tions similar  to  the  situations  that 
affect  their  lives.  For  example,  in 
the  program  "Strong  Feelings,"  a 
young  boy  is  seen  playing  with  a 
ball  and  his  dog  in  a  park.  He  is 
grinning  and  obviously  loves  his 
dog  and  enjoys  the  activity.  Sud- 
denly, as  the  dog  runs  after  the 
ball  into  a  busy  street,  it  appears 
the  dog  will  be  hit  by  a  car. 
Immediately  the  boy's  facial  ex- 
pression changes;  he  looks  fright- 
ened, and  his  body  tenses  up. 
The  dog  does  not  get  hit,  however, 
and  returns  to  the  boy.  The  boy 
sighs,  his  body  relaxes,  and  again 
a  smile  appears  on  his  face.  The 
lesson  inthis  short  episodeshows 
the  students  how  their  bodies 
change  astheiremotionschange. 

According  to  Mrs.  Reta  Rich- 
ardson, chief  consultant  for  tele- 
vision services  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  "As 
the  students  empathize  with  the 
children  in  the  program,  they  can 
begin  to  understand  their  own 
emotions  involved,  and  can  better 
accept  and  respect  themselves, 
their  families,  and  other  people." 

At  Burton  Elementary  School  in 
the  Durham  City  Schools,  eight 
classes  view  the  series  each  week 
in  the  school's  media  center.  The 
teachers  involved  are  excited  and 
encouraged  by  their  students' 
responses  to  the  series.  Mrs.  Rita 
Randall,  a  third  grade  teacher, 
remarked  that  Inside/Out  is  one 
of  the  best  things  to  happen  to 
television.  "It  gets  the  children 
thinking  about  themselves  with- 


out feeling  guilty  about  it,"  she 
said.  "The  program  is  particularly 
good  for  shy  students  and  stu- 
dents who  think  that  what  they 
feel  is  not  important  to  others." 
A  fifth  grade  teacher,  Mrs.  Julia 
Hinton,  noted  her  students  were 
finally  seeing  that  it  was  "all  right 
to  be  frightened"  and  to  express 
their  feelings. 

Immediate  follow-up  activities 
are  part  of  the  Inside/Out  series, 
and  with  very  little  coaching  from 
their  teachers,  the  children  eager- 
ly talk  about  their  own  feelings 
and  reactions  to  what  was  seen  on 
television.  The  series  handbook 
for  teachers  makes  this  sugges- 
tion: "Follow-up  activities  are 
devised  to  help  the  teacher  make 
the  most  of  each  program.  It  is 
best  that  students  make  com- 
ments, raise  questions,  and  ex- 
press their  feelings  with  relatively 
little  direction  from  the  teacher." 
Follow-up  activities  at  Burton  in- 
clude discussion  of  the  situations 
presented  in  relationship  to  ex- 
periences of  individual  children: 
showing  feelings  without  speak- 
ing, asking  students  to  act  out 
emotions  and  having  other  stu- 
dents guess  the  emotions. 

"It's  amazing;  some  kids  have 
come  back  to  me  a  day  later  and 
said  they  knew  exactly  how  the 
boy  in  the  program  felt  because 
the  same  thing  had  happened  to 
them.  It  may  take  some  students 
a  day  to  react,  but  they  are  re- 
acting," commented  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall. 

What  do  the  kids  think  of  In- 
side/Out? One  Burton  fifth 
grader  responded,  "I  feel  the 
same  way  they  do  on  TV;  when 
they  are  happy,  it  makes  me 
happy  and  when  they  are  sad,  I 
feel  sad."  "It  (the  program) 
makes  me  feel  good  inside,"  re- 
marked a  third  grader.  Another 
fifth  grader  observed  that  "some- 
times it  can  be  bad  to  be  real 
frightened  because  it  could  make 
you  faint." 

Both  Mrs.  Delia  Fullbright, 
media  specialist  at  Burton,  and 
Dr.  George  Harvey,  audio-visual 
director  for  Durham  City  Schools, 
agreed  that  the  series,  "helps  in 
the  attempt  to  teach  kids  to  live 
with  each  other  by  respecting 
each  other's  feelings.  If  we  ac- 
complish this  and  nothing  else, 
we  will  have  been  successful." 

The  following  exchange,  which 


took  place  in  Mrs.  Randall's  third 
grade  class  after  viewing  an  In- 
side/Out program,  illustrates 
how  to  get  children  to  understand 
and  accept  how  other  people  feel 
about  different  things:  When 
asked  by  their  teacher,  "What  do 
you  consider  a  pretty  part  of  your 
body,"  several  children  replied: 
"My  eyes,  my  face."  When  asked 
what  they  disliked  about  their 
bodies,  a  little  girl  responded  with 
a  very  definite,  "my  legs."  Im- 
mediately another  girl  answered, 
"but  I  like  my  legs."  The  point 
was  made;  Mrs.  Randall  told  the 
class,  "See,  some  of  us  think  one 
part  of  our  body  is  pretty,  while 
others  don't  like  that  part 
of  their  bodies.  We  all  have  dif- 
ferent strong  feelings  about  many 
things." 

Use  of  Inside/Out  in  classrooms 
across  North  Carolina  recently  re- 
ceived a  strong  endorsement  from 
the  North  Carolina  Mental  Health 
Association  (NCMHA).  Mrs.  Janet 
Pickler,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  NCMHA,  noted  the  as- 
sociation hoped  to  encourage  the 
use  of  the  series  in  public  schools 
wherever  possible.  The  series 
touches  on  such  delicate  subjects 
as  divorce  and  death,  and  at  a 
very  crucial  age,  she  noted. 

"So  many  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  series  are 
things  that  are  not  discussed  by 
parents  and  children  in  the  home, 
and  children  need  to  know  that 
the  feelings  they  have  are  nor- 
mal," explained  Mrs.  Pickler. 

Inside/Out  is  being  produced  at 
a  cost  of  $600,000  by  the  NIT 
network  in  cooperation  with  30 
state  education  agencies.  A  grant 
of  $200,000  from  the  Exxon  Cor- 
poration has  been  used  to  pro- 
duce 500,000  study  guides  and 
phonograph  records  for  distribu- 
tion to  teachers  to  aid  them  in 
preparation  for  using  the  series. 
(SC) 
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When  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion proposed  that  the  1973  Gen- 
eral Assembly  provide  legislation 
to  extend  the  terms  of  employ- 
ment of  professional  employees 
in  the  public  schools,  the  proposal 
was  termed  the  "Board's  Num- 
ber 1  priority."  State  Superin- 
tendent Craig  Phillips  said,  "In 
my  opinion,  this  proposal  has 
the  greatest  potential  for  im- 
mediate increase  and  improve- 
ment in  the  service  and  programs 
available  to  children  than  any 
other  single  item." 

A  few  people  were  skeptical— 
what  are  teachers  going  to  do 
without  students— was  the  most 
frequent  question  asked.  But  the 
proposal  was  passed,  and  the  leg- 
islature appropriated  $31.4  mil- 
lion to  employ  North  Carolina's 
42,000  teachers  for  ten  calendar 
months,  and  to  employ  for  1 2  cal- 
endar months  principals  and  su- 
pervisors not  already  on  12 
months. 

In  August,  when  teachers  re- 
ported back  to  work  and  to  empty 
classrooms,  the  answer  to  what 
are  teachers  going  to  do  without 
students  was  quickly  found. 
Plenty.  A  recent  survey  of  how  the 
State's  1 51  local  school  units  used 
and  are  using  the  extended  term 
days  yielded  responses  from  in- 
service  activities,  to  planning 
better  parent-teacher  confer- 
ences, to  learning  more  about 
community  resources  available  to 
schools.  Educators  across  the 
State  boasted  of  the  "best  start 
ever"  to  the  school  year  in  their 
schools  and  units. 

The  set-up  of  the  ten  month  cal- 
endar was  similar  in  most  units. 
Most  of  the  units  placed  some  of 
the  days  that  teachers  were  with- 
out students  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  with  workdays  set  aside 
after  each  grade  report  period. 
But  that's  where  much  of  the  sim- 
ilarity ended. 

In  the  Washington  City  Schools, 
a  major  effort  was  made  to  make 
teachers  and  principals  more 
aware  of  the  types  of  jobs  avail- 


able and  the  economic  base  of 
Beaufort  County,  according  to 
School  Superintendent  Jasper 
Lewis.  On  one  day  all  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers  split  up  into  two 
groups  and  each  group  toured 
four  industries  in  thecounty.  Both 
industrial  leaders  and  the  educa- 
tors were  pleased  with  the  results, 
said  Lewis,  and  the  tours  will  be  a 
part  of  next  year's  program  with 
the  groups  swapping  their  lists  of 
industries  to  be  toured.  He  added 
that  industrial  leaders  were  ex- 
cited about  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  teachers,  and  many  teachers 
saw  and  learned  about  jobs  they'd 
never  heard  of  before.  "Many 
teachers  renewed  acquaintances 
with  former  students  who  were 
now  working  in  the  industries," 
commented  Lewis. 

Making  parent-teacher  confer- 
ences more  meaningful  was  the 
primary  focus  in  using  extended 
term  days  in  Mount  Airy  City 
Schools.  To  accomplish  this,  re- 
ported Robert  Chilton,  assistant 
superintendent,  mini-training 
sessions  were  held  for  parents  at 
PTA  meetings.  The  sessions 
oriented  parents  on  what  to  ex- 
pect from  conferences,  gave  them 
ideas  of  what  to  ask  and  how  to 
approach  conferences,  and 
stressed  that  parent-teacher  con- 
ferences were  for  all  parents,  not 
just  parents  of  children  who  were 
having  problems. 

Mount  Airy  teachers  had  in- 
service  sessions  and  extensive 
preparation  for  these  conferences, 
said  Chilton.  A  workshop  held  be- 
fore the  first  set  of  parent-teacher 
conferences  used  socio-dramas 
depicting  the  types  of  parents 
teachers  would  meet  and  suggest- 
ing ways  of  working  with  parents. 
Also,  material  from  NEA  on  good 
parent-teacher  techniques  was 
used,  explained  Chilton. 

Their  efforts  paid  off.  Chilton 
noted  that  system-wide,  60  per- 
cent of  the  parents  attended  the 
first  conferences  held  after  the 
fall  marking  period.  At  one  school 
of  about  400  studerlts,  he  con- 


tinued, 85  percent  of  the  parents 
showed  up  for  conferences.  Re- 
sponses after  initial  parent-teach- 
er conferences  have  been  favor- 
able from  both  groups,  added 
Chilton. 

These  new  days  of  employ- 
ment presented  a  particular  boon 
to  coordinating  efforts  in  Dare 
County  Schools,  where  schools 
are  up  to  a  70  mile  trip  one-way 
from  the  county  office.  Steven 
Basnight,  a  supervisor  in  Dare 
County,  stressed  the  extra  time 
gave  community  resource  people 
such  as  the  county's  public 
health  doctor  and  nurse  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  each  school  to 
discuss  available  health  services 
and  offer  to  help  in  the  health 
screening  process.  The  School 
Board's  attorney  visited  each 
school  and  spoke  about  teacher 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  the 
classroom. 

The  Robeson  County  Schools 
shifted  non-teaching  hours  in 
several  schools  to  meet  the 
needs  of  working  parents,  ac- 
cording to  Young  Allen,  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Instead  of 
working  traditional  school  hours, 
the  entire  faculty  in  a  few  schools 
reported  to  work  from  noon  to  9 
p.m.  on  a  non-teaching  day  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  marking 
period.  On  an  experimental  basis, 
explained  Allen,  "we  are  trying  to 
allow  for  the  optimum  number  of 
hours  for  parent  visitations  to 
teachers.  Many  of  the  parents 
who  work  cannot  attend  morning 
conferences  and  we  feel  the  shift 
in  our  hours  at  the  school  will 
better  suit  their  needs."  He 
added,  "this  shift  in  the  teacher 
workday  will  be  compared  to 
those  teachers  who  worked  the 
regular  school  hours,  and  we  hope 
to  make  some  decision  as  to  what 
hours  are  best  for  our  parents  who 
want  to  attend  parent-teacher 
conferences." 

Teachers  at  Southern  High 
School  in  the  Durham  County 
Schools  chose  to  use  some  of  their 
extended  term  days  for  an  exten- 
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sive  in-service  reading  program  to 
combat  the  problem  that  many 
students  couldn't  read  their  text- 
books, according  to  Mrs.  Judy 
McHugh,  a  teacher  at  Southern. 
Four  4-hour  sessions  on  teaching 
reading  were  conducted  during 
the  summer  by  Dr.  Ann  Adams  of 
the  Duke  University  Department 
of  Education.  Representatives 
from  every  subject  area  partici- 
pated and  nearly  100  percent  of 
the  teachers  participated.  The 
program  drove  home  the  point 
that  "every  teacher  must  be  a 
teacher    of    reading,    not    just 


members  responded  that  the 
readiness  for  the  opening  of 
school  was  better  in  all  of  the 
following  areas:  school  organi- 
zation, room  conditions,  ma- 
terials, general  plant  condition, 
dissemination  of  information, 
parent  participation,  teacher 
attitude,  central  office  support, 
and  in-service  opportunities.  In 
response  to  a  question  about 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  eight 
days,  32  responded  very  effec- 
tive, 200  effective,  26  neutral, 
8  ineffective,  and  2  totally 
worthless. 


plan  programs  for  each  of  my  stu- 
dents according  to  their  learning 
needs.  I  think  the  parents  are  in 
favor  of  10  months  employment 
because  they  see  us  involved  in 
our  work  on  the  very  first  day  of 
school." 

Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Bock,  general 
supervisor  of  Newton-Conover 
Schools,  remarked,  "Workdays 
were  wonderful,  teachers  felt  they 
were  really  ready  for  children  and 
could  begin  working  the  first  day 
of  school.  One  parent  remarked  it 
seemed  as  if  her  child  had  never 
really  stopped  going  to  school  for 


On  about  the  fifth  day  of  the  teachers' work  week  without  students  in  Newton-Conover 
Schools,  several  teachers  went  to  a  local  restaurant  to  have  lunch.  The  owner  is  a  very 
friendly  school  supporter,  and  he  began  to  quiz  the  teachers. 

"What  do  you  do  in  the  school  when  you  don't  have  students?"  he  asked  one  of  the 
teachers. 

"Do  you  ever  work  in  your  restaurant  when  you  don't  have  customers?"  the  teacher 
responded. 

"Yes,  I  work  harder  than  I  do  when  I  have  customers,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  we  do,  too!"  the  teacher  said. 


English  teachers,"  explained  Mrs. 
McHugh. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  summer 
program  has  been  the  testing  of 
all  students  for  reading  in  the  fall, 
with  follow-up  testing  in  the 
spring.  Teachers  are  using  the 
ideas  they  learned  in  the  summer 
and  during  a  workday  session  in 
the  fall  to  help  their  students  im- 
prove reading  skills.  One  bonus, 
added  Mrs.  McHugh,  has  been  the 
cooperation  of  Duke  University  in 
placing  doctoral  candidates  in 
reading  at  Southern  to  help  work 
with  individuals  and  groups  of 
students. 

An  assessment  of  eight  pre- 
school workdays  was  recently 
completed  in  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenberg  School  system.  A 
random  sample  of  300  profes- 
sional staff  members  responded 
to  whether  readiness  for  the 
opening  of  school  was  better  or 
worse  than  in  past  years.  A  sub- 
stantial    majority    of    the    staff 


How  are  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors,  superintendents,  and 
school  board  members  viewing 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
extended  term?  Clement  Ward, 
principal  of  Maury  Elementary 
School  in  Greene  County  made 
no  mistake  about  where  he  stood. 
"The  extended  term  has  worked 
beyond  my  expectations.  Teach- 
ers had  things  lined  up  so  they 
didn't  have  to  do  administrative 
things  the  first  day.  Many  of  the 
teachers  had  their  entire  year 
planned,  usually  they  can  only 
plan  a  month  at  a  time.  Students 
made  comments  about  how  much 
work  teachers  had  done  before 
they  started  school.  I  feel  we'll 
really  get  returns  for  our  money." 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Templeton,  a 
teacher  at  Peterson  Elementary 
School  in  Red  Springs  City 
Schools,  the  extended  term  gave 
her  more  time  to  individualize  in- 
struction for  each  of  her  students. 
"I  used  some  of  the  extra  days  to 


the  summer  because  the  transi- 
tion back  to  school  was  so 
smooth. 

"For  me  as  a  supervisor,"  Mrs. 
Bock  added,  "it  gave  me  more 
time  to  visit  every  classroom  be- 
fore school,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  I  had  time  to  do  this.  The 
visits  proved  very  good  for  my 
community  relationships." 

Winston-Salem/Forsyth  school 
superintendent  Marvin  Ward 
noted,  "We  all  feel  good  about 
this  year  and  we  got  down  to  busi- 
ness early.  We've  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  coordination  in  our 
instructional  program,  and  the  ex- 
tended term  for  principals  has 
been  a  valuable  contribution  to 
this  coordination."  Another  plus 
for  the  extended  term,  noted 
Ward,  was  the  opportunity  for  his 
school  unit  to  hold  a  system-wide 
meeting  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  Because  the  staff  had  been 
getting  so  large,  system-wide 
meetings  were  not  practical  when 
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only  one  day  was  allotted  to 
teachers  before  students  re- 
turned to  school,  he  explained. 

"The  extended  term  was 
tremendously  useful  not  just  for 
individual  teachers  but  for  teach- 
ers working  in  groups,"  observed 
Mrs.  Mary  Scroggs,  chairman  of 
the  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  School 
Board.  "There  was  a  continuum 
in  subject  matter,  better  coordina- 
tion, and  teachers  at  different 
grade  levels  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  progression  in  their  subject 
area." 

Mrs.  Scroggs  continued,  "Work- 
days during  the  school  year  fall- 
ing at  the  end  of  each  term  will 
be  used  by  teachers  for  a  chance 
to  regroup  and  work  together. 
Parent-teacher  conferences  will 
not  be  scheduled  at  this  time.  As 
we  view  the  extended  term,  it's 
not  just  more  time  to  put  up  more 
elaborate  bulletin  boards." 

Mrs.  Sue  Hartsell  of  the  Con- 
cord City  School  Board  stressed, 
"The  extended  term  gives  teach- 
ers a  time  to  get  organized  and 
time  to  renew  and  freshen  their 
approach  to  teaching.  I've  been 
hearing  that  teachers  are  doing 
things  differently  and  are  more 
organized  at  the  start  of  the 
school.  Because  of  their  organi- 
zation, the  teachers  are  testing 
kids  earlier  in  the  school  year  to 
find  out  where  they  are  and  what 
their  individual  needs  are." 

As  in  most  new  ventures,  there 
are  some  problem  areas  to  be 
worked  out  with  the  extended 
term.  Superintendent  Allen  ob- 
served that  the  "administration  is 
caught  in  a  bind  with  the  use  of 
the  extended  term  days.  He  ex- 
plained this  by  saying  that  prin- 
cipals need  their  teachers  in  their 
own  schools  so  the  teachers  can 
plan  with  other  teachers  and  by 
themselves.  Allen  added  that  in- 
structional supervisors  want  the 
teachers  to  review  new  textbooks, 
and  professional  associations 
want  some  of  the  time  so  teachers 
won't  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
classroom  after  school  starts. 

Several  principals  in  Wake 
County  Schools  admitted  that 
certain  of  their  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities were  neglected  due 
to  time  devoted  to  planning  for 
wise  use  of  the  teacher  extended 
term.  Some  teachers  from  several 
areas  in  the  state  have  suggested 
too  much  of  their  time  was  spent 


HOW  THE  EXTENDED  TERM  IS  BEING  USED 

School  units  reported  several  uses  of  the  extended  term  of  em- 
ployment for  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors.  The  following  are 
some  of  those  activities: 

In-service  sessions 

Writing  and  revising  local  handbooks  and  policies 

Developing  teacher-made  materials 

Bringing  community  resource  personnel  into  the  schools 

Learning  about  health  and  welfare  services 

Reviewing  new  public  school  laws 

Working  on  parent-teacher  conference  techniques 

Developing  model  classrooms 

Working  on  interest  centers 

Holding  human  relations  conferences  for  faculty,  students,  and 
parents 

Orientation  sessions  for  new  teachers 

Elementary  grade  and  departmental  meetings 

Developing  career  awareness  kits  for  elementary  schools 

Individual  teacher  planning  time 

Drug  seminars  involving  directors  of  health  clinics  and  college 
students 

Home  visits  by  teachers 

Developing  system-wide  grievance  procedure  for  the  professional 
staff 

Working  on  individualizing  instruction 

Reviewing  new  textbooks 

Studying  cumulative  folders 

Enrichment  tours  of  the  community 

Duplicating  materials 

Preparing  skills  lists  and  setting  goals  for  attainment  at  intervals 
during  the  school  year 

Working  on  teacher  effectiveness  and  American  Management  As- 
sociation planning  process 

Planning  diagnostic  testing  of  reading 

Classroom  planning 

Setting  up  visitors  and  lecture  programs  for  classes 

Selecting  resource  materials  on  differing  ability  levels  for  class- 
room use 

Developing  own  textbooks  when  needed  to  suit  teaching  needs 


in  meetings  and  they  felt  they 
needed  more  time  for  individual 
planning. 

Another  problem  cited  by  some 
teachers  was  the  potential  con- 
flict between  extended  term  days 
and  scheduling  of  teacher  cer- 
tificate renewal  activities  at  col- 
leges and  universities  during  the 
summer  months.  Teacher  training 
institutions  and  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  staff  are  at 
work  on  the  problem. 

School  people  from  across  the 
State  maintain  the  advantages  of 
the  extended  term  outweigh  any 
shortcomings.  With  the  results  of 


the  initial  experience,  more  plan- 
ning, and  the  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction, 
school  units  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued improvement  in  educa- 
tional programs  because  of  the 
extended  term  of  employment.  As 
Gene  Causby,  assistant  State 
superintendent  for  Personnel 
Relations  and  Public  Affairs, 
pointed  out,  "Most  students  in 
North  Carolina  received  instruc- 
tion on  the  first  day  of  school  this 
year,  and  that  in  itself  would  tend 
to  make  me  believe  that  any  dis- 
advantages of  the  extended  term 
will  be  overcome."  (SC) 
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SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  GOING  UP 


Like  everything  else,  the  cost  of  transporting  chil- 
dren to  school  has  increased.  Figures  recently  released 
by  the  Division  of  Transportation  of  the  State  educa- 
tion agency  show  that  North  Carolina  taxpayers  spent 
19.9  cents  a  day  to  transport  a  child  to  school  during 
the  1972-73  school  year.  The  cost  was  18  cents  per 
child  per  day  during  the  1971-72  school  year. 

Of  the  children  who  attended  school  in  1972-73, 
63.6  percent  rode  the  bus,  a  decrease  of  over  2  per- 
cent from  last  year.  Although  the  percentage  de- 
creased, the  total  number  of  students  transported 
increased  from  722,714  during  1971-72  to  724,199 
during  1972-73.  The  average  school  bus  carried  66 
pupils  per  day  as  compared  with  67  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  it  made  1.68  trips  per  day  as  compared 
to  1.75  in  1971-72. 


The  average  bus  traveled  40  miles  each  day  as 
compared  with  38.9  in  1971-72  and  37.6  in  1970-71. 
That  was  7,092  miles  for  each  bus  during  the  1972-73 
school  year,  a  total  annual  mileage  of  75,086,687  for 
all  buses  that  ran  during  that  year. 

There  were  10,588  buses  operated,  150  more  than 
the  1971-72  number.  These  buses  made  a  total  of 
17,752  bus  trips  each  school  day. 

The  total  cost  of  transporting  North  Carolina's  school 
children  during  1972-73  was  $26,094,742.32,  includ- 
ing contract  transportation  and  replacement  buses, 
over  $1.6  million  more  than  the  year  before.  Of  that 
figure,  $1,284,231.51  was  used  for  transporting  the 
21 ,242  pupils  who  rode  to  school  on  buses  contracted 
by  the  school  systems.  On  the  average,  each  school 
bus  cost  the  State  $2,343.27  to  operate  during  the 
1972-73  school  year. 


STUDENTS    PL^\NT  SEEDLINGS 


Agricultural  education  students  in  North  Carolina 
will  plant  almost  200,000  pine  seedlings  during  the 
1 973-74  school  year.  Duke  Power  Company  is  sponsor- 
ing a  tree  seedling  project  for  vocational  agriculture 
students  in  Duke's  service  area.  Loblolly,  longleaf, 
slash,  and  white  pine  seedlings  will  be  provided  by 
Duke  Power  on  a  cost  sharing  basis  for  the  students. 
The  company  will  pay  half  the  price  of  the  seedlings. 

According  to  Charles  Keels,  agricultural  education 


consultant  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  project  is  part  of  the  reforestation  instructional 
program.  The  trees  will  be  planted  on  land  owned  by 
the  students  or  their  parents. 

"It  takes  approximately  twenty  years  for  a  five-  to 
seven-inch  seedling  to  mature  to  pulpwood  size  and  an 
additional  five  to  ten  years  to  mature  to  normal  timber 
harvest  size,"  says  Keels.  "We  consider  this  project  not 
only  a  learning  experience  for  the  students,  but  also 
an  investment  in  the  future." 


NEW   SAFETY  REGULATIONS 


North  Carolina  public  school  personnel  are  prepar- 
ing to  comply  with  federal  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  (OSHA)  regulations  which  will  go  into  effect 
September  1,  1974.  According  to  Carsie  Denning, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Plant  Operations  for  the  State 
education  agency,  "OSHA  regulations  will  affect  every 
aspect  of  a  school's  operation  as  well  as  every  person 
in  a  school.  There  is  probably  not  one  school  building 
in  this  State  that  complies  totally  with  all  the  regula- 
tions at  this  time."  Citing  some  OSHA  regulations, 
Denning  said,  hard  hats  and  protective  shoes  are  re- 
quired in  shop  areas  or  when  persons  move  heavy 
equipment,  and  shields  for  eyes  in  vocational  courses 
as  well  as  in  some  science  experiments  are  another 
requirement. 

In  December,  a  series  of  workshops  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
education  agency  were  held  for  school  administrators, 


transportation,  custodial,  food  service,  and  mainte- 
nance personnel  on  OSHA  regulations.  Denning 
noted  the  workshops  focused  on  situations  where  ac- 
cidents are  likely  to  occur  as  in  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical areas,  on  slippery  floors,  in  glass  breakage,  and 
through  climbing.  Slides  illustrating  potential  hazards 
were  shot  in  public  schools  in  the  State  and  were 
used  as  examples  of  the  types  of  hazards  public  school 
personnel  may  find  in  their  facilities,  said  Denning. 

"Those  workshops  are  a  most  important  step  toward 
getting  our  schools  on  the  road  to  comply  with  OSHA 
by  the  opening  of  school  next  year."  Denning  added 
future  programs  will  also  be  conducted  to  orient 
schools  to  OSHA  regulations.  He  noted  that  many 
school  units  in  the  state  have  already  begun  to  pur- 
chase safety  clothing  in  compliance  with  OSHAstand- 
ards. 
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"Turn  it  up  full  blast!"  a  class- 
mate tells  his  friend  who  is  wear- 
ing a  hearing  amplification  head- 
set. In  fact,  the  classmate  with 
"normal"  hearing  has  so  much 
curiosity  that  he  wants  to  try  it  on 
himself.  Maybe  his  friend  is  tun- 
ing in  on  somethingthe  rest  of  the 
class  is  missing. 

Amplification  devices,  includ- 
ing hearing  aids,  are  about  the 
only  differences  you  would  notice 
if  you  visited  classes  that  include 
mildly  to  profoundly  hearing  im- 
paired children  at  Sherwood  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Gaston  County. 
You  might  also  notice  that  a  child 
may  touch  another  child  on  the 
shoulder  to  get  his  attention  or 
face  him  when  he  talks,  but  all 
other  activities  in  the  classrooms, 
on  the  playground,  and  in  the 
cafeteria  are  just  as  you  would 
expect  to  see  them  in  any  school. 

What,  then,  makes  the  Sher- 
wood School  program  special? 
For  one  thing,  it  is  one  of  the  first 
in  North  Carolina  to  provide 
public  school  education  to  chil- 
dren with  profound  hearing  im- 
pairments as  well  as  children  with 
slight  impairments.  Secondly, 
half  of  these  children  are  learning 
in  classrooms  where  most  of  the 
students  have  normal  hearing. 
The  program  at  Sherwood  begins 
with  a  pre-school  program  and 
continues,  at  the  present  time, 
through  the  fifth  grade. 

These    children    are    learning, 


and  they  are  successful  in  school 
and  community  relationships 
with  their  hearing  peers.  A  quick 
survey  of  school  records  shows 
average  to  high  achievement, 
with  none  of  the  hearing  impaired 
children  scoring  in  the  lowest 
percentiles.  It  takes  only  a  glance 
at  recreational  activities  to  learn 
that  they  are  highly  competitive, 
often  exceeding  the  abilities  of 
their  peers.  Outside  of  school  the 
children  participate  equally  in 
Scout  and  church  activities  and 
on  swimming  and  little  league 
ball  teams. 

School  attendance  is  high.  Chil- 
dren appear  to  be  very  well  ad- 
justed with  no  evidence  of  emo- 
tional problems  resulting  from 
frustrations  over  not  being  able 
to  hear  everything  that  is  going 
on  in  the  world  around  them. 


Sound  ideal?  Well,  much  of 
the  program  is  ideal  and  it's  a  re- 
sult of  a  positive  attitude  and  the 
combined  effort  and  support  of 
parents,  teachers,  administrators, 
and  the  community. 

There  are  thirty-one  children 
enrolled  in  the  Gaston  County 
program.  Fourteen  are  in  classes 
with  other  hearing-impaired  chil- 
dren. Seventeen  are  in  classrooms 
with  students  who  have  normal 
hearing.  Children  from  three  sur- 
rounding school  units — Shelby, 
Cleveland  County,  and  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg — also  participate. 

For  Mary  Metcalf,  lead  teacher, 
working  with  hearing-impaired 
children  is  truly  a  labor  of  love. 
Much  of  her  time  is  spent  with  the 
six  preschoolers,  although  she 
moves  freely  among  the  other 
classes  working  on  language  de- 


velopment  and  lip  reading  activi- 
ties. 

All  her  action  with  the  children 
is  tempered  with  affection— an 
ever  present  feeling  generated  by 
the  school's  principal,  Charles  A. 
Clements.  A  child  falls  from  a 
rocking  horse  or  accidentally 
knocks  over  a  jarof  paint  brushes. 
Mrs.  Metcalf  quickly  rushes  to  the 
child's  aid,  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  build  his  inner  language  with  a 
verbal  accounting  of  what  has 
happened. 

According  to  Mrs.  Metcalf,  the 
entire  program  builds  upon  the 
knowledge  that  all  children  have 
some  residual  hearing.  "We  try  to 
get  them  to  use  what  hearing  they 
have  to  learn  speech,"  she  said. 
While  encouraging  children  to  use 
speech,  teachers  stress  under- 
standing language.  In  addition, 
the  program  exemplifies  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  Division  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
which  includes  early  identifica- 
tion of  hearing-impaired  children, 
early  amplification  of  sound,  and 
early  parent  education  and  train- 
ing. 

"We  are  counseling  parents  of 
a  thirteen-month-old  child  now 
and  guiding  them  in  home  learn- 
ing activities,"  Mrs.  Metcalf  ex- 
plained. Including  a  child  so 
young  in  the  preschool  program 
is  a  step  toward  the  ultimate  goal 
of  reaching  the  hearing  impaired 
child  as  soon  after  birth  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mary  Emma  Hambright,  who 
teaches  eight  hearing  impaired 
children  in  a  first  grade  class,  in- 
dicated the  importance  of  using 
amplification  equipment.  "One  of 
the  greatest  needs,"  she  said,  "is 
new  and  modern  equipment  and 
funds  for  proper  maintenance  of 
the  equipment  presently  owned." 

One  piece  ofthe  delicate  equip- 
ment, the  hearing  amplification 
headset,  is  preferable  for  use  dur- 
ing the  school  day  because  of  its 
power  and  versatility.  Imposing 
no  restrictions  on  a  child's  move- 
ment, the  highly  sensitive  device 
includesa  microphone  which  pro- 
vides direct  sound  communica- 
tion with  the  teacher.  A  simple 
adjustment  allows  the  child  to 
hear  only  what  the  teacher  is  say- 
ing or  all  the  sounds  in  the  room. 

Rounding  out  the  program  staff 


are  Paula  Suddreth  and  Pat  Mor- 
etz,  who  work  with  an  integrated 
third  grade  class  of  nine  hearing 
impaired  children  and  ten  chil- 
dren with  normal  hearing.  There 
also  are  two  full-time  teacher 
aides  and  one  working  on  a  half- 
time  schedule. 

Mrs.  Suddreth,  whose  son  is 
profoundly  hearing  impaired  and 
a  third  grade  student  at  Sher- 
wood, feels  that  the  teacher's 
alertness  is  important  in  keeping 
children  involved.  Proof  of  the 
point  is  shown  in  one  student's 
problem.  When  his  class  began 
silent  reading,  Terry  had  trouble. 
His  teacher  quickly  recognized 
that  the  problem  was  not  a  result 
of  Terry's  inability  to  learn.  He 
simply  could  not  understand  why 
there  was  no  sound.  With  the  help 
of  a  tutor,  he  quickly  learned  the 
difference  between  oral  reading 
and  silent  reading,  or  as  it  was  ex- 
plained to  him,  "inside"  and  "out- 
side" voices. 

Of  the  four  teachers  working 
specifically  with  these  children, 
three  are  certified  in  education  of 
the  hearing  impaired;  the  fourth, 
in  early  childhood  education. 
Teachers  find  that  working  with  a 
hearing  impaired  child  is  much 
the  same  as  teaching  any  child. 

"I  don't  talk  when  I'm  walk- 
ing," Dorothy  Mills  said.  "That's 
one  of  the  few  adjustments  she 
has  had  to  make  for  the  two  mod- 
erately hearing  impaired  children 
in  her  regular  first  grade  class. 
"There  are  no  real  problems,"  she 
continued,  "I  find  it  is  a  matter  of 
individualizing  the  lesson  just  as 
I  would  for  any  child." 

Individualizing  is  also  the  key 
for  Shirley  Setzer,  third  grade 
teacher.  "I  explain  three  times, 
once  for  each  child.  For  Melody, 
Hal,  and  Chris,  hearing  loss  is 
their  only  handicap.  There  are 
some  problems  with  spelling  and 
reading,  but  abstracts  and  idioms 
seem  to  be  most  difficult  for  them 
to  grasp.  When  there  are  any 
problems,  the  other  children  are 
always  eager  to  help." 

School-age  children  from  all 
classes  receive  assistance  from 
the  speech,  language,  and  hear- 
ing clinician.  The  clinician  at- 
tempts to  develop  language 
understanding,  as  well  as  building 
vocabulary  development  and  ar- 
ticulation skills  into  each  session. 

Aid  also  comes  from  a  Junior 


Service  League  volunteer  who 
spends  two  and  a  half  hours  each 
morning  with  the  children,  rein- 
forcing a  teacher's  lesson  or  ex- 
plaining the  intricacies  of  a  new 
classroom  activity. 

Ruth  Angel,  Special  Education 
Supervisor  for  Gaston  County 
Schools,  feels  that  her  philosophy 
—"Every  child  deserves  the  right 
to  be  all  that  he  can."— is  being 
fulfilled  in  the  Sherwood  pro- 
gram. She  attributes  the  pro- 
gram's success  to  the  teachers' 
hard  work,  the  warm,  receptive 
atmosphere  provided  by  Mr.  Cle- 
ments, and  the  full  support  of 
William  H.  Brown,  Superinten- 
dent, and  John  Goff,  assistant 
superintendent  for  special  ser- 
vices. 

"The  program's  major  prob- 
lem," she  stated,  "is  that  fund- 
ing for  teacher  aides  and  equip- 
ment still  must  come  from  federal 
sources."  When  the  Gaston  Coun- 
ty Schools  undertook  in  1968  the 
operation  of  the  program,  begun  a 
year  earlier  by  a  group  of  inter- 
ested parents,  it  was  with  the  aid 
of  a  Title  VI  federal  grant  for  a 
summer  program.  Since  then,  the 
program  has  depended  largely  on 
federal  funds  for  its  support.  Pres- 
ently, a  Title  VI  grant  pays  for 
supportive  services,  some  materi- 
als and  equipment,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  teacher  aides.  Spe- 
cial State  teacher  allotments  pro- 
vide three  and  a  half  teaching 
positions. 

School  failure,  according  to 
Mrs.  Angel,  has  not  been  a  prob- 
lem. "Children  who  have  left  the 
program  have  done  so  only  be- 
cause families  have  moved  or  it 
was  easier  for  them  to  have  their 
children  in  other  facilities,"  she 
said. 

Ted  Drain,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Exceptional  Children  for 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, feels  that,  in  many  ways, 
the  Sherwood  School  program  is  a 
model  one.  "Emphasis  is  on  the 
child,  not  on  the  handicap.  It  is 
an  academic  program,  not  a  ther- 
apeutic one,"  said  Drain.  "Its 
success,  evidenced  by  happy, 
active  children,"  Drain  contin- 
ued, "proves  that  it  is  feasible  to 
expect  classes  for  hearing  im- 
paired children  to  be  a  normal 
and  natural  part  of  programming 
in  any  school  willing  to  accept 
the  challenge."  (MH) 
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iday  morning— the  tMchel 
was  checking  attendance.  "Where 
is  Donnie  today?"  she  asked.  A 
voice  piped,  "I  think  he  moved 

He  had  been  in  class  on  Friday 
and  had  not  mentioned  to  herthat 
his  family  might  be  leaving.  Don- 
nie himself  may  not  have  known. 

Donnie  is  one  of  thousands  of 
cnildren  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  who  move  about  the 
country  in  search  of  employment. 
Within  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
he  will  appear  in  a  new  school  in 
another  county,  perhaps  several 
states  away,  faced  with  adjusting 
to  a  different  teacher,  different 
classmates,  and  maybe  even  dif- 
ferent textbooks. 

But  this  is  not  a  new  experience 
for  him.  His  family  moves  often, 
sometimes  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  He,  along  with  his  brothers 


and  sisters,  suffer  so  many  inter- 
ruptions in  their  school  work  that 
they  fall  further  and  further  be- 
hind. They  and  other  children  of 
migratory  agricultural  laborers 
fall  two  or  three  grades  behind 
^by  th^timethey  are  12  or  13  years 
old.  Ninety  percent  of  them  never 
finish  high  school. 

Their  families  are  trapped  in  a 

■cycle  of  ignorance  and  poverty, 

W  making  a  living  the  only  way  they 

know  how— following  the  crops 

around  the  countryside.  They  are 

not  trained  to  do  anything  else. 

Each  year  about  25,000  of  these 
workers  come  to  help  harvest  the 
crops  in  North  Carolina.  Many  of 
them  bring  theirchildren.someof 
whom  contribute  to  the  family  in- 
come directly  by  helping  in  the 
fields,  or  indirectly,  by  looking 
after  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
while  both  parents  are  working. 

For  a  whole  century  not  much 
was  done  to  help  these  people, 
not  even  the  children.  They  be- 
came the  most  educationally, 
economically,  and  socially  de- 
prived segment  of  the  American 
population. 

The  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  was  an  attempt  to  help  dis- 
advantaged children,  but  mi- 
grant children  did  not  belong  to 
any  one  community  long  enough 
to  benefit  from  its  provisions. 
Consequently,  in  1966  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  act 
authorizing  the  states  "to  estab- 
lish programs  and  projects  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers  and  to  coordinate 
these  programs  and  projects 
with  similar  programs  in  other 
states." 

The  Migrant  Education  Pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina  has  grown 
substantially  since  that  time.  In 
1967  only  548  children  were  en- 
rolled in  specially  designed  educa- 
tional projects  for  migrant  chil- 
dren compared  to  more  than  six 
thousand  children  during  1972-73. 
The  Migrant  Education  Section  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  receives 
special  fundsfrom  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  to  provide  supple- 
mentary services  for  these  chil- 
dren. 

Two  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished   for    migrant   children    in 
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North  Carolina.  One  is  a  special 
program  offering  services  during 
the  summer  months  when  the 
main  influx  of  migrant  labor  oc- 
curs and  when  there  is  no  State- 
supported  program  for  them.  The 
other  program  offers  supplemen- 
tal services  to  migrant  children 
during  the  regular  school  term. 

The  summer  migrant  education 
projects  usually  operate  within 
a  school  setting.  Children  attend 
while  their  parents  work  in  the 
fields.  Even  then,  some  children 
must  stay  at  home  to  care  for  the 
very  young.  The  children  receive 
instruction  in  language  arts, 
mathematics,  social  studies, 
physical  education,  health  care, 
and  personal  hygiene.  Most  sum- 
mer projects  offer  nutritious 
meals  and  various  cultural  enrich- 
ment activities:  art,  music,  crafts, 
field  trips,  and  films. 

Some  of  the  summer  projects 
are  tutorial  programs  in  which 
the  teachers  visit  the  children  at 
home.  Since  older  students  work 
in  the  fields  during  the  day,  some 
projects  operate  at  night  and  on 
weekends. 

Certain  supportive  services  are 
provided  to  the  children  as  part  of 
the  summer  program.  They  re- 
ceive health  and  medical  services, 
food,  clothing,  and  transportation 
if  other  sources  are  inadequate. 

The  regular  school  term  pro- 
gram is  essentiaHy  tutorial  in  na- 
ture. Tutors  work  with  an  indi- 


vidual child  or  with  small  groups, 
usually  no  more  than  four  at  a 
time.  The  emphasis  is  on  academ- 
ic instruction,  supplementing  and 
reinforcing  classroom  activities 
in  language  arts  and  mathemat- 
ics. Most  of  the  children  being 
served  in  this  program  are  in  the 
elementary  grades.  On  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels, 
migrant  children  are  placed  with 
non-migrant  children  according 
to  age  as  well  as  previous  prog- 
ress indicated  by  school  records 
or  teacher  opinion. 

Any  child  of  a  migratory  agri- 
cultural worker  between  kinder- 
garten and  twelfth  grade,  but  not 
exceeding  age  21,  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  migrant  education 
programs  if  he  has  moved  from 
one  school  district  to  another  dur- 
ing the  past  year  with  a  parent  or 
guardian  who  was  seeking  or  ac- 
quiring employment  in  agricul- 
ture, including  related  food  pro- 
cessing activities  such  as  canning. 
Children  may  be  served  up  to  five 
years  after  their  parents  have  left 
the  migrant  stream. 

During  the  1972-73  school  year, 
nearly  3500  eligible  children  were 
enrolled  in  projects  conducted  by 
thirty  local  educational  agencies. 
About  the  same  number  are  ex- 
pected this  year,  although  their 
mobility  causes  some  difficulty 
in  estimating  enrollments.  By  No- 
vember 1,  twenty-six  projects 
were  in  operation:  Bertie,  Bladen, 


Camden,  Columbus,  Duplin, 
Edgecombe,  Greene,  Halifax, 
Harnett,  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Hertford,  Johnston,  Lenoir,  Mar- 
tin, Nash,  Northampton,  Pasquo- 
tank, Pitt,  Robeson,  Sampson, 
Washington,  Wayne  and  Wilson 
Counties  and  Goldsboro  and  Max- 
ton  City  Schools.  Several  more 
are  in  the  planning  stages  and 
may  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of 
the  year. 

In  local  school  units  operating 
these  regular  term  projects,  one 
or  more  tutors  are  assigned  to 
several  schools  in  the  unit,  spend- 
ing more  time  in  schools  with 
higher  concentrations  of  migrant 
children.  They  see  the  children  on 
a  regular  basis,  usually  twice  a 
week,  at  times  when  their  classes 
are  performing  non-academic  ac- 
tivities. Although  the  tutoring 
sessions  usually  take  place  during 
school  hours,  at  least  one  project 
tutor  has  worked  with  students 
while  they  waited  for  the  bus  and 
with  some  at  home  after  school. 

Space  for  tutoring  activities 
varies  from  school  to  school. 
Sometimes  a  separate  room  is 
available;  otherwise,  and  some- 
times preferably,  the  tutor  works 
with  one  or  more  children  right 
in  the  classroom  with  the  rest  of 
the  children. 

Each  child's  academic  deficien- 
cies are  determined  by  an  indi- 
vidual needs  assessment  conduct- 
ed   by    the    classroom    teacher 
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through  achievement  testing  or 
by  her  own  judgment.  She  decides 
what  the  child's  needs  are,  selects 
special  materials,  and  otherwise 
directs  the  tutoring  activities.  Ma- 
terials include  audio-visual  aids, 
high  interest  books,  and  pro- 
grammed aids.  Language  arts  and 
mathematics  receive  the  greatest 
emphasis  in  the  form  of  supple- 
mentary practice  and  drill  to  re- 
inforce what  is  being  taught  in  the 
classroom. 

Approximately  half  the  present 
migrant  education  personnel  have 
worked  with  migrant  children 
previously,  many  of  them  in  the 
summer  program.  Teacher  aides 
have  proved  to  be  of  great  value 
to  the  migrant  program  by  mak- 
ing possible  more  individualized 
instruction.  Some  of  the  tutors 
are  themselves  former  classroom 
teachers.  Teachers,  tutors,  and 
project  directors  meet  frequently 
to  discuss  students,  their  needs, 
their  progress,  and  teaching  tech- 
niques and  materials. 

According  to  Mrs.  Betty  West, 
who  tutors  migrant  children  in 
Johnston  County,  the  younger 
ones  especially  respond  to  the 
individual  attention.  The  fact  that 
someone  cares  and  can  spend 
extra  time  with  a  child  can  give 
him  incentive  to  learn. 

Mrs.  West  tutors  at  three  dif- 
ferent schools  on  the  primary  and 
elementary  levels,  dividing  three 
days  each  week  between  two 
schools  and  spending  the  remain- 
der at  the  third  where  there  is  a 
higher  concentration  of  migrant 
children.  Recently  some  of  her 
students  have  moved  away  and 
new  ones  have  taken  their  places, 
keeping  the  total  number  about 
the  same.  Enough  fluctuation 
could  necessitate  changes  in  her 
scheduling,  however. 

Mrs.  West  sees  her  students 
once  or  twice  a  week  depending 
upon  their  needs,  perhaps  more 
often  with  the  weaker  students. 
She  devotes  her  attention  to  an 
individual  child  or  to  groups  of 
two,  three,  or  four  children.  Ele- 
mentary students  come  to  her  in 
a  separate  classroom,  but  she 
goes  to  the  primary  age  children 
in  their  own  classroom  where 
they  are  apt  to  feel  more  secure. 
Sitting  at  the  same  table  with 
them,  she  can  reinforce  the  regu- 
lar classroom  instruction  or  give 
them  special  help  with  areas  in 
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which  they  are  having  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  orientation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
Mrs.  West  confers  at  least  weekly 
with  the  director  of  the  program 
in  Johnston  County  to  discuss 
various  aspects  of  her  tutoring 
activities. 

Supportive  services  during  the 
regular  school  term  are  minimal 
since  most  of  the  needs  such  as 
food  and  transportation  are  met 
through  other  sources  of  funding. 
When  other  sources  are  inade- 
quate or  unavailable,  minimum 
health  care  and  social  services  are 
provided  for  migrant  children 
through  the  migrant  education 
program.  Such  unmet  needs 
would  naturally  hinder  his  ability 
to  learn  effectively.  Migrant  edu- 
cation funds  may  not  be  used  to 
supplant  services  already  avail- 
able. 

In  some  areas,  adequate  health 
care  is  not  available  from  other 
sources  and  nurses  have  been 
employed  on  a  full  or  part-time 
basis.  Another  need  which  is  not 
fully  met  by  other  sources  is  the 
need  for  home-school  coordina- 
tion. For  example,  in  projects 
which  serve  Spanish-speaking 
children  there  is  a  need  to  reas- 
sure the  parents  and  to  relay  to 
them  the  staff's  concern  for  their 
children. 

Considerable  coordination  ex- 
ists between  migrant  project  ac- 
tivities and  other  school  pro- 
grams, such  as  ESEA  Title  I. 
Locally  funded  supportive  ser- 
vices are  also  available  to  mi- 
grant students. 

Coordination  is  also  encour- 
aged through  local  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  parents  of 
migrant  children  and  representa- 
tives of  agencies  providing  ser- 
vices to  migrants.  On  the  State 
level  is  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Services  to  Migrants  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  from 
eighteen  government  offices.  It 
meets  regularly  to  enable  re- 
sources of  each  agency  to  be  used 
to  the  maximum  benefit  of  the 
greatest  number  of  migrants  pos- 
sible. The  meetings  are  also  at- 
tended by  representatives  from 
the  Governor's  office,  the  N.  C. 
State  AFL-CIO,  local  advisory 
councils,  and  community  action 
groups. 

Coordination  goes  beyond  city, 
county,  and  State  levels.  The  1 966 


legislation  authorizing  special 
educational  programs  for  migrant 
children  stipulated  that  the  states 
should  cooperate  and  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  provide  migrant 
children  more  continuity  in  their 
education.  Since  human  migra- 
tion generated  by  crops  and  har- 
vests does  not  coincide  with  the 
school  year,  the  educational  suc- 
cess of  migrant  children  isnotthe 
responsibility  of  just  one  state  but 
a  national  challenge.  A  very  im- 
portant development  in  interstate 
cooperation  is  the  Migrant  Stu- 
dent Record  Transfer  System,  a 
computerized  system  of  trans- 
mitting school  record  information 
on  migrant  children  anywhere  in 
the  continental  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  Current  academ- 
ic and  medical  data  can  be  main- 
tained, and  a  child's  record  can 
be  obtained  immediately. 

Children  like  Donnie  who  drop 
out  of  sight  one  day  and  pop  up 
in  a  new  school  the  next  day  face 
new  hope  for  a  continuous  edu- 
cation that  has  not  been  possible 
before. 

"A  migrant  child,  like  any  other 
child,  has  the  ability  to  achieve 
satisfactorily  when  his  special 
needs  are  met,"  said  Robert 
Youngblood,  director  of  the 
State's  migrant  education  pro- 
gram. "The  mobility  of  his  fami- 
ly's life  has  created  needs  and 
conditions  different  from  those  of 
other  children.  In  order  to  meet 
these  special  needs  and  to  provide 
equal  educational  experiences 
for  him,  there  is  a  need  to  be 
flexible  and  creative  in  planning 
instructional  and  supportive  ser- 
vices," he  said. 

The  migrant  education  program 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  de- 
signed to  unite  all  available  re- 
sources, including  State,  local, 
and  ESEA  Title  I  funds  to  provide 
a  unified  approach  in  meeting  the 
specific  needs  of  migrant  chil- 
dren, he  continued.  "Its  intent  is 
to  develop  in  the  child  a  feeling 
of  self-worth,  to  stimulate  his  in- 
terest in  education,  to  broaden  his 
experience,  to  help  him  to  fulfill 
his  potential,  and  to  eliminate  all 
obstacles  possible— medical,  so- 
cial, and  psychological— which 
might  hinder  him  from  being  able 
to  learn.  The  ultimate  goal  is  a 
better  life  for  these  'children  on 
the  move,'"  Youngblood  con- 
cluded. (BO) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR: 

FRANCES  KISER 


Frances  A.  Kiser,  an  English 
teacher  at  Crest  High  School  in 
the  Cleveland  County  Schools,  is 
the  1974  North  Carolina  Teacher 
of  the  Year. 

The  announcement  was  by  State 
School  Superintendent  Craig 
Phillips  at  the  November  State 
Board  of  Education  meeting.  Phil- 
lips praised  Mrs.  Kiser  as  "an  ex- 
emplary teacher,  the  kind  of 
teacher  we  are  proud  to  have  in 
our  classrooms." 

Mrs.  Kiser  will  represent  North 
Carolina  in  the  National  Teacher 
of  the  Year  award  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Companies, 
and  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
On  the  State  level,  the  program 
is  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Classroom  Teachers 
of  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association  (NCAE-ACT). 

A  native  of  Cleveland  County, 


Mrs.  Kiser  has  been  teaching 
high  school  English  in  the  Cleve- 
land County  system  for  18  years 
and  represents  NCAE-ACT  Dis- 
trict 2.  She  graduated  from 
Western  Carolina  University  with 
a  BA  in  English  and  physical  edu- 
cation, and  holds  an  MA  in  English 
and  education  from  Appalachian 
State  University. 

Besides  her  teaching  duties, 
Mrs.  Kiser  is  co-chairman  of  the 
English  Department  at  Crest  High 
School,  co-chairman  of  the  mini- 
course  program  at  Crest  and 
Burns  high  schools,  and  sponsor 
of  the  Crest  cheerleaders.  She  is 
also  a  member  of  NCAE,  PACE, 
and  the  N.  C.  English  Teachers 
Association. 

Summing  up  her  view  of  teach- 
ing, Mrs.  Kiser  said:  "As  Anne 
Sullivan  treated  Helen  Keller  like 
a  seeing  child  because  she  ex- 
pected her  to  see,  I  believe  in 
treating  each  student  as  a  learning 
child   because   I  expect  him  to 


learn  and  to  develop.  Man's  great- 
est gift  is  the  possibility  of  devel- 
opment. 

"The  greatest  goal  of  education 
or  of  teaching  is  to  get  each  child 
so  independent  that  he  has  no 
need  for  the  teacher." 

When  questioned  about  her  re- 
lationship to  students,  Mrs.  Kiser 
responded,  "I  see  myself  as  a 
guide,  not  an  imparter  of  facts.  I 
want  to  help  students  find  them- 
selves and  to  feel  better  about 
themselves."  She  added,  "I  love  to 
see  the  gleam  in  their  eyes  when 
they  discover  a  new  fact  or  see 
something  differently  for  the 
first  time." 

Mrs.  Kiser's  husband  Jake  is 
head  of  production  and  planning 
for  Dover  Mills.  The  Kisers  live  in 
Shelby. 

For  the  past  three  years,  North 
Carolina's  candidates  for  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year  have  placed 
among  the  top  five  nationally. 


SCHOOL  UNITS  BEGIN  PLANNING 
STATE  BOND  MONEY  USE 


School  units  in  North  Carolina  are  hard  at  work 
developing  long-range  plans  to  use  the  funds  available 
to  them  following  the  recent  successful  passage  of  the 
State-wide $300  million  school  construction  bond. (The 
total  vote  was  646,519  in  favor;  304,386  against. 
Three  counties  did  not  approve  the  bond  issue— Hyde, 
Jones,  and  Montgomery— and  the  vote  was  very  close 
in  these  counties.) 

A  set  of  policies,  rules  and  regulations  for  governing 
the  expenditure  of  the  $300  million  in  bonds  were 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
December  6  meeting. 

J.  L.  Pierce,  director  of  the  Division  of  School  Plan- 
ning for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  noted 
that  the  proposed  policies,  with  a  few  minor  changes, 
are  in  line  with  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  following  the  passage  of  $100  million 
in  school  construction  bonds  in  1963. 

Basically,  these  policies  for  the  new  school  funds 
require  individual  unitstodevelop  long-range  plansfor 
school    improvement  for  the   entire  unit,   including 


program  of  studies,  personnel,  financing,  transporta- 
tion, administration,  organizations,  and  facilities  es- 
sential to  meet  State  and  regional  accreditation. 
Next,  the  long-range  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the 
SBE  for  approval. 

Following  approval  by  the  State  Board,  Pierce  ex- 
plained, school  units  will  have  architectural  plans 
approved  for  individual  construction  projects,  and  will 
submit  those  architectural  plans  to  contractors  for 
bids.  Once  bids  are  received,  units  will  apply  to  the 
State  Board  for  approval  to  use  a  specific  amount  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  them  from  bond  monies. 

When  construction  plans  are  approved  by  the  State 
Board,  the  local  unit  will  be  notified  that  it  can  com- 
mit just  the  amount  of  State  money  requested  in  the 
specific  project,  noted  Pierce. 

State  Treasurer  Edwin  Gill  has  maintained  that 
monies  from  the  $300  million  bond  issue  will  be 
available  as  units  apply  for  them.  Pierce  reported 
some  units  have  already  received  tentative  State  Board 
approval  for  projects. 
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NEW  TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION  APPOINTED 

A  new  State  Textbook  Commission  composed  of  a 
dozen  Tar  Heel  teachers  and  school  administrators 
was  appointed  by  Governor  James  Holshouser  in 
November.  Appointed  to  four-year  terms  were  Joyce 
Wasdell,  an  assistant  superintendent  of  Durham 
County  Schools;  Stacy  Brayboy,  a  sixth  grade  teacher 
at  Prospect  School  in  Maxton;  Juanita  Corbin,  a  third 
grade  teacher  at  Acme-Delco  Elementary  School  in 
Riegelwood;  Harriet  B.  McCormick,  a  second  grade 
teacher  at  Sherwood  Forest  Elementary  School  in  Win- 
ston-Salem; Roy  E.  Coffey,  principal  of  Hudson 
Elementary  School  in  Hudson;  Ann  H.  Kennedy,  a 
social  studies  teacher  at  Leroy  Martin  Junior  High 
School  in  Raleigh.  Louis  Gaskins,  a  science  teacher  at 
South  Mecklenburg  High  School  in  Pineville;  Dean 
Westmoreland,  a  social  studies  teacher  at  Kings  Moun- 
tain High  School  in  Kings  Mountain;  L.  C.  Howard,  a 
mathematics  teacher  at  Franklin  High  School  in  Frank- 
lin; Jerry  Shaver,  a  seventh  grade  teacher  at  Benson 
Elementary  School  in  Benson;  and  Barbara  Baucom,  a 
fourth  grade  teacher  at  Mary  P.  Douglas  School  in 
Raleigh.  Mrs.  Wasdell  was  elected  chairman  by  com- 
mission members. 


SCHOOL  BEAUTIFICATION  PROGRAM  UNDER  WAY 

Over  200  schools  in  98  school  units  across  the  State 
are  participating  in  this  year's  School  Beautification 
Program  sponsored  by  the  School  Beautification  Com- 
mittee of  North  Carolina  with  funds  from  "Keep  North 
Carolina  Beautiful,  Inc." 

"This  is  not  just  a  fix-up,  clean-up  project,"  says 
Norman  Leafe,  Chairman  of  the  School  Beautification 
Committee.  "We  want  the  project  to  help  our  young 
people  understand  local,  national,  and  world  problems 
relating  to  the  resources  on  which  human  life  depends. 
We  see  it  as  an  educational  experience  which  can 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  school  and  community 
and  develop  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  each 
student." 

In  past  years,  beautification  projects  have  ranged 
from  cleaning  school  facilities  and  campus  grounds 
to  setting  up  exhibits,  writing  letters  of  concern  to  key 
citizens,  and  developing  plans  for  studies  of  man's 
environment. 

Awards  will  be  presented  in  the  spring  to  schools 
with  outstanding  projects. 


NEW  LEARNING  DISABILITIES  SECTION 

Approximately  three  percent  of  the  school-aged 
population  is  estimated  to  have  one  or  more  learning 
disabilities  which  interfere  with  normal  learning  proc- 
esses. In  North  Carolina,  this  means  35,934  children. 

Until  this  year,  there  was  no  State-wide  plan  to  pro- 
vide public  education  for  these  children.  The  1973 
General  Assembly  appropriated  $865,000  to  establish 
within  the  Division  for  Exceptional  Children,  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  a  section  to  administer 
a  program  for  learning  disabled  children. 

Specifically,  the  funds  provide  for  the  employment 
of  a  section  coordinator,  who  will  bring  coordination 
to  regional  consultants  and  direction  to  local  coordina- 
tors of  programs  for  exceptional  children;  a  psychologist, 
who  will  develop  an  identification  and  classification 
system  for  children  with  learning  disabilities;  three 
regional  consultants;  and  fifty  additional  teaching  posi- 
tions. The  teaching  positions  have  been  distributed  on 
a  formula  basis.  (Local  funds  have  provided  931/2 
additonal  teaching  positions.)  Units  receiving  the  fifty 
additional  State  allotments  are  eligible  for  grants  up 
to  $500  per  teacher  for  materials,  equipment,  psycho- 
logical services,  or  in-service  training  activities  to  be 
spent  according  to  an  approved  plan  of  utilization. 

Named  section  coordinator  in  August  was  Dr.  Leon 
D.  Silber,  a  clinical  psychologist  who  has  had  exten- 
sive professional  experience  as  a  researcher,  instruc- 
tor, and  administrator.  Prior  to  his  appointment,  Silber 
was  chief  of  the  Psychological  Services  Section  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Social  Services. 

"One  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  learning  disabilities 
section,"  said  Silber,  "is  to  develop  certification  re- 
quirements for  learning  disabilities  teachers  and  to 
consult  with  the  major  teacher  training  institutions  in 
the  State  regarding  undergraduate  training  in  learn- 
ing disabilities." 

Currently,  teachers  do  not  receive  undergraduate  de- 
grees in  learning  disabilities;  however,  master's  and 
doctoral  degrees  can  be  obtained,  Silber  noted. 

Other  objectives  of  the  section  include  coordinating 
all  learning  disabilities  programs  in  local  school  units, 
providing  consultative  support,  seeing  that  teachers 
have  access  to  appropriate  reading  materials,  and 
developing  in-service  training  models  so  that  teachers 
can  cope  with  learning  disabled  children  now  and  in 
the  future,  Silber  stated. 

He  defined  a  learning  disabled  child  as  a  youngster 
of  average  or  above  average  intelligence  who  is  about 
one  and  a  half  to  two  years  behind  his  grade  place- 
ment in  school.  Silber  added  that  the  child's  learning 
disorder(s)  interfere  with  the  processes  involved  in  un- 
derstanding and  in  using  spoken  or  written  languages, 
but  do  not  include  learning  problems  which  are  due  to 
vision,  hearing,  mental  retardation,  emotional  dis- 
turbance, or  motor  handicaps. 

Even  with  the  new  resources,  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  learning  disabled  children  will  be  served  in  the 
State's  schools  this  year,  according  to  Theodore  Drain, 
•director  of  the  Division  for  Exceptional  Children. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Each  year  the  Management  Information  Systems  Di- 
vision of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Education  publishes  a  follow-up  survey  of  high  school 
graduates.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  infor- 
mation on  1973  high  school  graduates: 


69,322  students  graduated  from  public  high  schools 
during  1973,  a  decrease  of  920  students  or  1.3  per- 
cent less  than  the  number  graduated  in  1972. 
The  percent  of  graduates  continuing  higher  educa- 
tion was  55.9  percent  for  1973  as  compared  with 
58.1  percent  in  1972. 

29.1  percent  of  the  graduates  enrolled  in  senior  col- 
leges. 

22.2  percent  of  the  graduates  enrolled  in  junior  col- 
leges, community  colleges,  and  technical  institutes. 
4.6  percent  of  the  graduates  entered  private  trade, 
business,  and  nursing  schools. 

4.2  percent  of  the  graduates  joined  the  military  ser- 
vices. 

31 .6  percent  of  the  graduates  are  gainfully  employed. 
Information  on  8.3  percent  of  the  graduates  is  not 
currently  available. 

A  total  of  34,081  males  and  35,241  females  gradu- 
ated in  1973. 

71.6  percent  of  the  graduates  were  white,  27.2  per- 
cent were  Negro,  and  1 .2  percent  were  Spanish  Sur- 
named  Americans,  Orientals,  and  American  Indians. 
Over  the  next  five  years  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  will  increase  slightly  to  a  total  of  about 
71,000  in  1978. 


DIRECTORIES  AVAILABLE 

The  1973-74  edition  of  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Directory  is  ready.  It  contains  lists  of  all  schools,  public 
and  private,  in  the  State,  as  well  as  State  education 
agency  staff,  officers  of  education  organizations,  and 
special  schools.  The  directory  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Division  of  Public  Information  and  Publications,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Education 
Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  2761 1 ,  at  a  cost  of  $1 .25  per  copy. 


PTA  SPONSORS  CREATIVITY  PROJECT 

The  North  Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Association  is 
sponsoring  a  project  titled  "Reflections  1974,"  to  en- 
courage students  across  the  State  to  participate  in  cul- 
tural arts  activities.  Students  are  being  asked  to  in- 
terpret the  theme  "From  Sea  to  Shining  Sea,"  through 
the  mediums  of  visual  arts,  music,  and  literature. 

The  creative  works  produced  will  be  screened  at  the 
district  level  about  February  1  by  local  judges  in  each 
district,  then  judged  at  the  State  level  on  April  1,  and 
at  the  National  PTA  Convention  in  May  1974.  Winners 
will  be  awarded  prizes.  Entries  will  be  classified  in 
age  categories:  primary,  grades  1-3;  intermediate, 
grades  4-6;  junior  high,  grades  7-9;  and  senior  high, 
grades  10-12.  To  qualify,  an  entrant  must  be  enrolled 
in  school  where  there  is  a  PTA,  and  the  entrant  must 
work  alone. 


DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS 
FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Balfour  Elementary  School  in  Henderson  County, 
Ferndale  Junior  High  School  in  High  Point,  and  Knox 
Junior  High  School  in  Salisbury  have  been  added  this 
year  as  the  physical  education  demonstration  centers 
for  the  State.  The  selection  of  these  schools  brings  the 
State's  total  to  nine.  Ferndale  and  Knox  junior  high 
schools  are  the  first  demonstration  centers  selected  on 
the  junior  high  level. 

The  centers  are  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
school  personnel  an  opportunity  to  observe  exemplary 
physical  education  programs.  Each  school  will  serve  as 
a  demonstration  center  for  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  will  display  the  flag  of  the  President's  Council  to 
identify  it  as  a  demonstration  center. 

According  to  Floyd  M.  Woody,  Physical  Education 
Consultant  for  the  State  Education  Agency,  "the 
schools  were  evaluated  and  selected  because  they  offer 
sound,  comprehensive  physical  education  programs 
worthy  of  duplication  in  other  schools.  Guidelines  for 
selection  are  set  up  by  the  State  Education  Agency 
and  the  President's  Council,  and  specify  the  import- 
ance of  facilities,  supplies  and  equipment,  teaching 
personnel,  and  a  creative  program  of  activities." 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  following  Demonstration  Centers  on  any 
of  the  dates  listed  below.  Please  make  arrangements  with  the 
principals  of  the  Demonstration  Centers. 

JAN.   FEB.    MAR.  APR.   MAY 

Parkwood  Elem., 

Jacksonville  (Onslow  Co.)  9         6         6         3        1 

Principal— Mark  M.  Roberts,  Jr. 


Wiley  Elem., 

Salisbury  (Salisbury  City) 

Principal— Paul  C  Goble 

Valdese  Elem., 
Valdese  (Burke  County) 
Principal— Glenn  R.  Yoder 

Moyock  Elem., 

Moyock  (Currituck  County) 

Principal— C  J.  Hutson 

Lincoln  Heights  Elem.,  Charlotte 
(Charlotte/Mecklenburg) 
Principal— Louis  Hughes 

Steele  Creek  Elem.,  Charlotte 
(Charlotte/Mecklenburg) 
Principal— Yates  Reep 

Balfour  Elem., 

Balfour  (Henderson  Co.) 

Principal— Corrum  S.  Smith,  Jr. 

Ferndale  Junior  High,  High  Point 
(High  Point  City) 
Principal — Gaither  C.  Frye 

Knox  Jr.  High, 
Salisbury  (Salisbury  City) 
Principal— Frank  B.  Shaver 
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21        11 


11,30 


7,21     4,18     4,11     1,22 


For  additional  information,  contact  Mr.  Floyd  M.  Woody,  State 
Coordinator,  Physical  Education  Demonstration  School  Centers; 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
27611. 
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CDrama  on  the  Wood 


Six  theater  groups  will  be  touring  North  Carolina 
public  schools  this  spring.  For  elementary  students 
the  Theater  for  Young  People  will  present  Tar  Heel 
Tales;  Quindow's  Window,  The  Little  Match  Girl;  the 
Schools  of  the  Arts,  Instant  Theater;  and  the  Vaga- 
bond Players,  Sacramento  50  Miles. 

High  school  students  will  see  the  Carolina  Reader's 
Theater  production  of  Mark  the  Humor  in  Twain  and 
Southeastern's  Shades  of  Shakespeare  (Romeo  and 
Juliet).  There  will  be  12  directors-in-residence  in  local 
school  units  across  the  State  to  encourage  students 
interest  in  drama,  as  well  as  a  series  of  14  technical 
workshops  and  a  number  of  production  grants  of  $200 
each  to  high  school  drama  departments. 

Schools  interested  in  one  of  the  touring  groups  or 
one  of  the  other  drama  activities  should  get  in  touch 
with  Libby  Beard,  Division  of  Cultural  Arts,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611,  by 
February  1 . 


HOTLINE  FOR  SERVICES 
TO  CHILDREN  &  YOUTH 

In  an  effort  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  North  Carolina 
citizens,  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  is  mak- 
ing available  a  toll  free  "Hotline"  to  assist  those  per- 
sons needing  all  kinds  of  services,  such  as  disability 
determinations,  medicaid  claims,  personnel  problems, 
etc. 

All  problems,  questions,  and  crises  regarding  children 
and  youth  will  be  identified  as  the  concern  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advocacy  Council  on  Children  and  Youth,  and 
will  be  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources.  The  20-member  Council  was 
established  by  the  1971  General  Assembly  to  advise 
all  agencies  of  State  and  local  government  that  provide 
services  to  children  and  youth  or  their  families. 

The  Human  Resources  "Hotline"  number  is  1-800- 
662-7950. 
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Students  at  Cliffside  Elementary  School  in  Rutherford 
County  have  their  own  child-sized  post  office,  bank, 
grocery  store,  hospital,  and  service  station  where  they 
learn  in  a  mix  of  work  and  play.  For  more  about  how 
their  town  works,  see  page  12. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  copies  each  school  receives  is  based  on  75 
percent  of  that  school's  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
magazine  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 
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THE 
OPTIONAL 

SCHOOL 


School  Units  Approved  by  State 
Board  of  Education  for  Optional 
Schools 


Asheville  City 
Caldwell  County 
Catawba  County 
Hickory  City 
Kings  Mountain  City 
Fayetteville/Cumberland 
Thomasville  City 
Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
Durham  City 
Greensboro  City 
High  Point  City 
Kinston  City 
Charlotte/Mecklenburg 
Onslow  County 
Greenville  City 
Sampson  County 
Wake  County 
Raleigh  City 
Goldsboro  City 
Wilkes  County 
Wilson  County 


The  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Education  approved  at  its  Jan- 
uary meeting  the  establishment 
of  21  optional  school  programs. 
It  is  recognized  that  optional 
school  programs  are  part  of  the 
regular  school  program  and  sim- 
ply provide  flexibility  in  terms 
of  time,  content,  and  teaching 
strategies  in  order  to  meet  the 
particular  and  unique  needs  of 
certain  individuals. 

An  optional  school  is  a  school 
operated  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  week,  (often  at  night  or  week- 
ends), for  students  16  to  18  years 
of  age  who  cannot  benefit  from 
the  program  during  the  regular 
school  day. 

Students  work  in  the  com- 
munity and  go  to  school  to  con- 
tinue their  education  toward  a 
high  school  diploma  at  the  same 
time.  Each  student's  program  is 
individualized  so  that  the  stu- 
dent can  succeed  in  school  and 
on  the  job. 

Optional  school  is  geared  for 
students  who  have  "dropped 
out"  of  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram, cannot  participate  in  the 
school  program  provided  during 
regular  school  hours,  cannot 
compete  successfully  in  the  nor- 
mal school  setting,  or  cannot 
benefit  from  the  regular  school 
curriculum. 

Optional  school  personnel 
have  participated  in  two  semi- 
nars which  were  designed  to 
help  them  successfully  plan,  in- 
itiate, operate,  and  evaluate  an 
optional  school  program.  The 
first  seminar  was  held  in  Wil- 
mington and  the  second  in 
Greensboro  during  January. 


North  Carolina: 

A  Pioneer 

in 

Sports  Medicine 

"Local  Student  Injured  in 
Football  Practice,"  the  headlines 
may  read.  Or  they  could  be  even 
more  shocking  .  .  .  "Sports  Injury 
Proves  Fatal." 

Al  Proctor,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction's 
one-year-old  Division  of  Sports 
Medicine,  believes  that  the  gen- 
eral public  doesn't  think  about 
the  possibility  of  sports-related 
injuries  until  they  see  headlines 
such  as  these.  It  is  Proctor's  re- 
sponsibility to  help  reduce  the 
chances  of  such  headlines  ap- 
pearing in  North  Carolina. 

Statistics  tell  us,  Proctor  noted, 
that  approximately  54  percent  of 
the  students  participating  in 
inter-scholastic  football  in  North 
Carolina  are  injured  at  some 
time  during  the  season  to  the  ex- 
tent that  either  their  practice  ses- 
sions must  be  altered  or  they  are 
unable  to  play  for  one  or  more 
days.  In  addition,  71  percent  of 
the  football  players  who  are  in- 
jured are  re-injured  at  some  time 
during  the  year,  Proctor  added. 

"This  indicates  to  us  in  the 
Division  of  Sports  Medicine  that 
athletes  are  either  returning  to 
participation  too  soon,  or  they 
are  not  being  rehabilitated  prop- 
erly prior  to  their  return,"  added 
Proctor. 

The  most  alarming  statistic 
that  Proctor  has  gathered  in  sup- 
port of  the  need  for  a  sports  med- 
icine program  in  North  Carolina 
is  the  death  rate  among  partici- 
pants in  high  school  football. 
"Fortunately,  the  rate  nationally 
is  relatively  low,  1.4  per  100,000 
participants,   but  deaths  among 


North  Carolina's  participants  in 
interscholastic  football,  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  the  sports  medi- 
cine program,  had  exceeded  the 
national  average  for  the  last  two 
years,  with  three  deaths  among 
its  70,000  participants.  And  re- 
gardless of  statistics,"  Proctor 
emphasized,  "the  loss  of  any  stu- 
dent is  a  tragedy  that  must  be 
prevented." 

When  Proctor  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Department  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  North  Carolina  became 
the  first  state  in  the  nation  to  of- 
ficially recognize  the  problems 
of  sports-related  injuries  and  to 
institute  a  program  to  alleviate 
them. 

According  to  Proctor,  the  im- 
petus came  in  1972  when  Robert 
W.  Scott,  then  governor  of  the 
State,  called  for  a  special  con- 
ference on  sports  medicine.  One 
of  the  recommendations  resulting 
from  that  meeting  was  the  cre- 
ation of  a  sports  medicine  divi- 
sion housed  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The 
Council  of  State  voted  unanimous 
support  and  the  1973  General 
Assembly  funded  the  program. 

The  overall  objective  of  the 
division,  Proctor  emphasized, 
is  to  "create  an  atmosphere  of 
safety  forall  sports  and  athletics." 
And  to  get  plenty  of  input,  the 
Sports  Medicine  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  formed  in  early  spring 
of  1973.  It  is  this  19-member 
group,  representing  every  agen- 
cy or  association  involved  in 
sports  medicine,  that  provides 
direction  for  the  program. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  ad- 
visory committee,  said  Proctor, 
our  first  step  was  to  find  out 
what  the  needs  really  were.  We 
knew  that  a  study  was  already 
being  conducted  by  Carl  Blythe, 
chairman  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion department  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association.  Information  had 
been  gathered  over  a  five-year 
period  from  a  random  sample 
of  43  high  school  coaches. 

Another  study  revealed  that 
the  coaches'  biggest  problem  in 
regard  to  sports  medicine  was 
lack  of  personnel.  First,  they  had 
difficulty   finding    physicians   to 


give  physicals  and  to  be  avail- 
able at  games  involving  contact 
sports.  Second,  ambulance  ser- 
vices were  insufficient,  making 
it  difficult  to  secure  them  for 
games.  And,  third,  there  were  no 
athletic  trainers  in  public  schools 
with  the  training  to  provide 
emergency  treatment  and/or 
first  aid  for  injuries  on  a  day-to- 
day basis. 

Based  on  the  survey  results, 
Proctor  said,  the  sports  medi- 
cine staff  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee have  embarked  on  a 
program  of  prevention,  emer- 
gency treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  sports  injuries  among 
public  school  sports  participants. 
And,  they  feel  that  since  they 
cannot  increase  the  number  of 
doctors  or  ambulance  services 
in  the  State,  the  best  method  to 
accomplish  these  goals  isthrough 
a  system  of  teacher-athletic 
trainers. 

Proctor  feels  that  the  teacher- 
athletic  trainer  idea  cannot  be 
successful  without  the  involve- 
ment of  physicians,  allied  health 
personnel  such  as  school  nurses, 
physical  therapists,  ambulance 
technicians,  athletic  trainers, 
coaches,  teachers,  students,  and 
parents  interested  in  scholastic 
sports  activities.  Therefore,  he 
said,  he  and  his  staff  are  dedi- 
cated to  helping  these  groups 
understand  their  roles  in  imple- 
menting a  comprehensive  sports 
medicine  program  in  each  high 
school  in  North  Carolina. 

Physicians  have  been  actively 
involved  in  the  program  during 
the  past  year.  According  to  Proc- 
tor, he  and  his  staff  have  worked 
closely  with  the  N.  C.  Medical 
Association,  through  its  Commit- 
tee on  the  Medical  Aspects  of 
Sports,  in  planning  and  conduct- 
ing workshops  for  athletic  train- 
ers. The  Medical  Association  has 
recommended  that  each  local 
chapter  appoint  a  representative 
to  help  in  coordinating  the  local 
sports  medicine  program. 

Local  doctors  have  already  had 
an  impact  on  the  program,  ac- 
cording to  Proctor.  Many  of  them 
assisted  the  State  education 
agency  staff  in  conducting  work- 
shops for  teachers  in  the  spring 
of  1973.  Not  only  did  they  con- 


tribute  to  the  content  and  plan- 
ning, noted  Proctor,  they  also 
conducted  some  of  the  sessions. 

Those  workshops  represented 
the  first  step  toward  developing 
a  Statewide  training  program 
for  teacher-athletic  trainers,  said 
Proctor.  They  included  the  basic 
concepts  of  athletic  training  on 
a  broad,  general  level.  More  ad- 
vanced athletic  training  courses 
will  be  offered  this  spring  to  pro- 
vide in-depth  experiences  for 
those  same  teachers. 

Although  the  main  emphasis 
of  the  sports  medicine  program 
at  this  point  is  to  train  teachers 
who  are  already  employed  in  the 
school  system,  Proctor  is  also 
working  closely  with  the  State's 
colleges  and  universities  in  set- 
ting up  teacher-training  pro- 
grams in  athletic  training.  Ap- 
palachian State  University  and 
East  Carolina  University  already 
offer  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees 
in  physical  education  with  an 
athletic  training  option. 

And  with  only  a  few  additional 
hours  in  other  areas  such  as  bi- 
ology and  physics,  the  students 
can  be  certified  to  teach  in  that 
area  also,  Proctor  noted.  This 
makes  the  athletic  training  pro- 
gram more  versatile  since  the 
student  can  have  a  wider  choice 


of  teaching  positions. 

In  August  the  State  Board  of 
Education  endorsed  the  teacher- 
athletic  trainer  concept  by  rec- 
ommending that  local  superin- 
tendents appoint  a  teacher  and/ 
or  coach  to  be  responsible  for  the 
prevention,  emergency  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  ath- 
letic injuries.  The  Board  also  en- 
couraged that  person  to  coordi- 
nate local  resources  to  provide 
adequate  medical  services  to 
student  sports  participants. 

Proctor  and  his  staff  recognize 
some  other  objectives  for  the 
sports  medicine  program.  One 
will  be  to  investigate  circum- 
stances contributing  to  deaths 
and  permanent  disabilities  re- 
sulting from  sports  activities.  He 
also  hopes  to  develop  an  infor- 
mation retrieval  system  to  accu- 
mulate data  and,  hopefully,  pro- 
mote research  in  the  area  of 
sports  injuries. 

With  one  year  behind  it,  the 
sports  medicine  program  can  al- 
ready boast  some  success.  Near- 
ly 950  teachers  and  coaches  at- 
tended the  nineteen  workshops 
conducted  in  the  spring  of  1973, 
and  approximately  130  physi- 
cians served  as  volunteer  teach- 
ers. 

"Physicians    have    been    most 


receptive  because  they  see  a 
need,"  said  Proctor.  "It  is  this 
kind  of  coopration  and  involve- 
ment that  is  essential  to  an  ef- 
fective sports  medicine  pro- 
gram," Proctor  emphasized. 

During  the  fall  1974  football 
season  there  were  no  reports  of 
heat-related  injuries  in  North 
Carolina  and  Proctor  attributes 
this  partially  to  the  training 
teachers  and  coaches  received  in 
the  sports  medicine  workshops. 
"We  emphasized  prevention  of 
heat-related  illnesses  in  those 
workshops,"  said  Proctor,  "be- 
cause, with  practice  beginning 
during  August,  it  is  the  most 
common  problem  among  sports 
participants." 

With  the  creation  of  a  sports 
medicine  program,  North  Caro- 
lina has  become  a  pioneer  in  the 
field.  In  December  1973  Proctor 
and  Phil  Callicutt,  sports  medi- 
cine consultant  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  pre- 
sented North  Carolina's  program 
to  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Medical  Association 
which  met  in  Anaheim,  California. 

According  to  Proctor,  the  pro- 
gram created  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest among  the  physicians  for 
the  development  of  similar  pro- 
grams in  other  states.  (LGI) 


Staff  members  from  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction's 
Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion will  be  back  in  classrooms 
in  37  schools  this  spring  while 
occupational  education  teachers 
go  to  demonstration  centers  to 
learn  more  about  individualized 
instruction.  Staffers  will  be 
teaching  students  enrolled  in  oc- 
cupational education  and  assist- 
ing substitute  teachers  in  English, 
math,  and  science. 

Teachers  in  16  schools  and 
SDPI  staff  have  been  working 
together  since  last  summer  in 
preparation  for  interning  teach- 
ers. These  interns  will  partici- 
pate in  a  workshop  next  summer 
and  then,  in  return,  receive  in- 
ternees in  the  fall. 

Because  individualized  instruc- 
tion is  almost  an  impossibility 
without  an  adequate  base  of  cur- 
riculum materials,  a  center  for 
individualized  instructional  ma- 
terials is  being  established  with- 
in the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Teachers  and  SDPI 
consultants  have  been  reviewing 
and  evaluating  instructional  ma- 
terials generally  used  in  large 
group  instruction,  small  group 
instruction,  and  independent 
study  which  could  be  used  in  in- 
dividualizing instruction.  The 
center  will  serve  the  function 
for  procuring,  evaluating,  and 
disseminating  instructional  ma- 
terials to  teachers  in  the  16  dem- 
onstration centers  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  school  year. 

Cooperatively  teachers  and 
SDPI  staff  members  have  been 
working  to  put  into  practice  var- 
ious teaching  methods,  such  as 
commercially  developed  self- 
instructional  materials,  individu- 
al learning  activity  packets 
which  they  have  been  develop- 
ing, instructional  resource  cen- 
ters within  traditional  classroom 
settings,  student  tutoring,  lab- 
oratory activities,  and  task  anal- 
ysis which  they  are  developing. 

A  visitor  in  classrooms  in  the 
16  demonstration  centers  will 
find  students  involved  in  a  vari- 
ety of  activities  which  makes 
learning  fun  for  them.  Students 
are  learning  from  community 
resource  persons,  from  each 
other  in  small  group  discussions 
and  projects,  or  by  using  self- 
paced  materials  in  the  resource 


centers  in  the  classroom.  They 
are  also  involved  in  special  proj- 
ects, demonstrations,  drills,  ex- 
periments, lectures,  problem 
solving,  selected  readings,  and 
seminars. 

Teachers  are  putting  into  prac- 
tice what  they  learned  in  a  three- 
week  individualized  instruction 
workshop  held  last  summer  in 
Sanford.  The  Division  of  Occu- 
pational Education  coordinated 
the  workshop.  Staff  members 
from  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Program  Services  Area  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
were  actively  involved  in  plan- 
ning and  implementing  the 
workshop. 

For  the  workshop,  teams  were 
selected  from  two  schools  in 
each  of  the  eight  educational 
districts.  The  six-to  nine-member 
team  from  each  school  included 
five  occupational  teachers  and 
a  combination  of  several  of  the 
following  types  of  general  edu- 
cation personnel:  math,  language 
arts,  guidance  counselor,  or 
principal.  An  additional  team 
member  was  from  a  nearby  com- 
munity college  and/or  technical 
institute. 

The  workshop,  which  carried 
three  units  of  certificate  renewal 
credit  and/or  certification  credit, 
was  divided  into  three  phases 
which  included  the  following 
topics:  individualized  instruction 
and  interpretation,  diagnosing 
student  needs,  task  analysis 
data,  behavioral  objectives,  in- 
structional materials  develop- 
ment, planning  student  experi- 
ences, adapting  instructional 
materials  and  methods,  organi- 
zation of  diversified  learning 
experiences,  and  evaluation. 

Many  of  the  techniques  used 
in  conducting  the  workshop 
have  been  put  into  practice  by 
the  teachers.  A  locator  system 
was    designed    which    enabled 


instructional  personnel  and  the 
learner  to  locate  each  other  at 
any  time  during  the  day  while 
the  workshop  was  in  session. 
The  locator  system  involved  a 
bulletin  board,  name  tags,  and 
color  coded  locator  cards  for 
specific  work  areas.  The  work 
areas  had  "quick  reference  lo- 
cator tables,"  and  a  check  in/ 
out  procedure. 

Teachers  liked  the  methods 
used  during  the  workshop  to  re- 
cord their  progress  and  have 
used  these  in  working  with  their 
students.  A  competency  checklist 
was  used  in  charting  the  course 
of  each  teacher  while  the  work- 
shop was  in  session.  The  same 
checklist  was  used  to  certify 
that  the  teacher  had  reached 
the  desired  level  of  competency. 
Post-tests  were  used  to  measure 
competencies  after  the  comple- 
tion of  each  of  the  units  included 
in  the  workshop.  And  thirdly,  a 
cumulative  account  of  the  teach- 
er's progress  was  kept  on  an  ef- 
ficiency chart  and  graph.  Both 
students  and  teachers  have  re- 
ported that  they  like  these  meth- 
ods of  recording  progress  be- 
cause it  allows  students  to  pro- 
ceed at  their  own  pace,  promotes 
self-planning,  and  allows  stu- 
dents to  see  exactly  what  they 
are  learning  and  why.  Teachers 
say  that  the  primary  advantage 
of  individualized  instruction  is 
that  the  student  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  own  learning. 

School  systems  which  sent 
teams  to  the  individualized  in- 
struction workshop  were  Alex- 
ander County,  Anson  County, 
Ashe  County,  Bladen  County, 
Buncombe  County,  Cumberland 
County,  Davidson  County,  Dup- 
lin County,  Gaston  County,  High 
Point  City,  Johnston  County, 
Jones  County,  Mitchell  County, 
Rocky  Mount  City,  and  Tyrrell 
County.  (JS) 


h0W  MANy  WATTS 

does 


AN  IRON 
USE? 


North  Carolinians  are  beginning  to  care,  some  of 
them  for  the  first  time,  how  much  energy  they  con- 
sume in  their  homes,  offices,  factories,  and  schools. 
Along  with  a  number  of  inconveniences  and  a  few 
hardships,  the  energy  crisis  has  brought  a  real  learn- 
ing experience  to  both  adults  and  children.  Students 
in  North  Carolina  public  schools  are  learning  syste- 
matically about  energy  and  ways  to  conserve  it. 
Sometimes  they  are  even  sharing  their  lessons  with 
their  parents. 

Since  materials  for  teaching  about  energy  were  not 
available  to  all  teachers,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction's  Division  of  Science  has  prepared  and 
distributed  copies  of  a  booklet,  titled  Environmental 
Education:  Strategies  for  Wise  Use  of  Energy,  to  every 
school  in  the  State.  A  few  examples  from  these  ma- 
terials follow: 


ENERGY  MATHEMATICS 
(Grades  7-9) 


The  Red  Brick  Junior  High  School  used  12,600 
gallons  of  heating  oil  last  year,  at  which  time  they 
kept  the  thermostats  set  at  74°  F. 

(a)  How  many  gallons  of  heating  oil  would  they 
save  if  they  could  cut  their  fuel  usage  20%  by 
keeping  the  thermostats  set  at  68° F? 

(b)  How  much  did  it  cost  them  for  heating  oil  last 
year  if  fuel  oil  sold  for  25$  per  gallon? 


(c)  If  fuel  oil  sells  for  300  per  gallon  this  year,  how 
much  will  this  year's  fuel  cost,  based  upon  the 
reduced  amount  to  be  used? 

(d)  Will  Red  Brick  Junior  High  School  spend  less 
money  on  their  yearly  heating  by  lowering  the 
thermostats  when  you  consider  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  more  per  gallon  for  fuel  oil  this 

year?  If  SO,  hOW  much?  Answers  on  Page  10 


WHERE  THE  WATTS  GO 


Range 

Water  Heater  (Family  of  4) 

Refrigerator-Freezer  (Standard) 

Food  Freezer  (20  cu.  ft.) 

Dishwasher  (Includes  hot  water) 

Waste  Disposer 

Coffee  Maker 

Toaster 

Fry  Pan 

Clothes  Dryer  (5  loads  a  week) 

Automatic  Washer 

(Not  including  hot  water) 
Iron 
TV  (Black  and  white) 


Approx.  Average 
Monthly  Kwh  Use 

200 
600 
100 
100 
100 
5 

10 
5 

15 
100 

15 

20 
30 


TV  (Color) 

Stereo-Radio 

Radio 

Electric  Blanket 

Furnace  Fan 

Lighting 


50 
40 
15 
25 
90 
150 


Kwh  stands  for  kilowatt  hour.  Electric  power  is 
measured  in  watts,  like  gasoline  is  measured  in 
gallons.  All  electric  appliances  and  light  bulbs  are 
sized,  or  rated,  in  watts.  Some  time  ago,  someone 
took  the  Greek  word  "kilo"  (meaning  1,000)  and 
joined  it  to  "watt. "  The  term  kilowatt  is  simply  an 
easy  way  to  say  1,000  watts.  A  kilowatt  hour,  then, 
is  1,000  watts  of  power  used  for  one  hour.  One  kilo- 
watt hour  will  run  a  100-watt  light  bulb  for  10  hours. 
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TEST  YOUR  E  Q* 

Take  this  quiz  to  check  your  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  energy-environment  issues. 


1.  How  much  of  the  energy  stored  in  coal 
burned  in  a  power  plant  can  be  delivered 
to  the  customer's  home  as  electricity? 

a.  1/3 

b.  2/3 

c.  All  of  it 

2.  What  fuel  is  presently  our  most  extensively 
used  energy  source? 

a.  coal 

b.  petroleum 

c.  natural  gas 

3.  What  fraction  of  the  world's  energy  con- 
sumption occurs  in  the  U.  S.? 

a.  over  10% 

b.  over  20% 

c.  over  30% 

4.  How  long  would  a  100  watt  light  bulb  burn 
on  the  energy  needed  to  manufacture  one 
throw-away  soft-drink  can  or  bottle? 

a.  10  minutes 

b.  5  hours 

c.  20  hours 

5.  Where  would  you  be  exposed  to  more  ioniz- 
ing radiation? 

a.  on  a  coast-to-coast  jet  flight  for  4  hours 

b.  at  a  nuclear  power  plant  site  boundary 
for  5  hours 

c.  in  your  living  room  watching  color  TV 
for  5  hours 

6.  Which  of  the  following  fuel  resources  is  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  exhaustion? 

a.  coal 

b.  petroleum 

c.  natural  gas 

7.  In  the  year  2000,  American  total  energy  de- 
mand will  be: 

a.  the  same  as  today 

b.  twice  as  much  as  today 

c.  three  times  as  much  as  today 


'Energy  quotient 


Answers  on  Page  10 


SAMPLE  INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Grades  K-3 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  equipment  in  the  school  room 
that  is  powered  by  electricity. 

2.  Introduce  the  spelling  of  words  associated  with 
electricity: 

•  watt  •  motor 

•  volt  •  plug 

•  bulb  •  wire 

3.  Make  a  display  of  disposable  products  (used  once 
and  discarded)  which  waste  natural  resources  in 
terms  of  raw  materials  and  energy  used  to  produce 
them. 


4.  The  local  stores  have  all  announced  that  due  to  a 
transportation  strike  there  will  be  no  more  candy 
bars  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Involve  the 
class  in  discussing  the  following  questions: 

•  What  will  happen  to  the  present  supply? 

•  How  will  the  supply  be  distributed? 

•  Will  there  be  restrictions  as  to  how  many 
bars  each  person  will  be  permitted  to  buy? 

•  What  will  happen  to  the  price? 

•  How  will  you  feel  if  there  are  no  restrictions 
and  someone  ahead  of  you  buys  the  last 
box  of  bars. 

Grades  4-6 

1.  Study  the  ways  electrical  energy  is  produced  in 
North  Carolina. 

2.  Study  home  consumption  of  power  and  determine 
which  appliances  are  the  largest  users.  Ask  your 
local  utility  company  to  help  the  class  find  out 
which  industry,  plant,  or  single  consumer  is  the 
largest  user  of  power  in  the  community.  How  does 
this  user  benefit  the  community. 

3.  Ask  students  to  inventory  several  homes  in  their 
neighborhoods  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
homes  using  various  types  of  energy — coal,  oil, 
natural  gas,  and  electricity — for  water  heating, 
space  heating,  and  cooking.  Report  findings  on  a 
bar  graph. 

4.  Ask  the  student  to  visit  a  local  supermarket  or 
drugstore  and  list  ten  examples  of  items  he  con- 
siders "overpackaged."  Is  transportation,  protec- 
tion, or  sanitation  a  factor? 


Grades  7-12 

1.  Explore  efficient  ways  to  use  foods  available  lo- 
cally (i.e.,  compare  foods  which  must  be  trans- 
ported to  North  Carolina  in  mid-winter  to  those 
available  locally.  Does  the  food  value  of  the  im- 
ported product  justify  the  fuel  consumed  in  ship- 
ping?) 

2.  Produce  a  chart  illustrating  the  development  of  a 
given  source  of  power  and  its  delivery  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

3.  Given  a  curtailment  of  energy  in  the  local  com- 
munity, determine  which  energy  consumers  should 
receive  first  priority.  Discuss  the  criteria  used  in 
making  these  judgments. 

4.  Ask  students  to  calculate  the  energy  required  to 
move  his  body  weight  one  mile  by  walking;  con- 
trast this  with  energy  required  to  move  one  mile 
by  bicycle;  one  mile  by  automobile. 

5.  Have  the  student  research  and  calculate  the  per- 
centage of  the  world's  oil,  coal,  and  natural  gas 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  what  percentage 
of  the  world's  output  we  use. 

6.  International  wars  often  have  been  fought  because 
one  nation  wanted  more  resources  or  energy.  Re- 
view the  wars  of  the  world  since  1900.  Give  ex- 
amples of  fighting  motivated  by  the  quest  for 
resources. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS 

Energy  Mathematics 

(Grades  7-9) 

12,600 

.20 

2,520.00 

gallons  saved 

12,600 
.25 
63000 
25200 

$3,150.00      fuel  cost  last  year 

12,600      gallons  last  year 
2,520      gallons  saved 
10,080      gallons  this  year 

10,080 

.30 

$3,024.00      fuel  cost  this  year 

Yes,  they  will  spend  less  money.     $3,150 

3,024 
$    126      they  will  save 


Test  Your  E  Q 

1.  (a)  One-third  of  the  coal's  energy  gets  to  the  consumer's  home. 

Further  losses  in  the  consumer's  appliances  results,  on  the 
average,  in  a  94%  net  loss  in  the  energy  before  it  is  ulti- 
mately used. 

2.  (b)  In  the  U.  S.  46%  of  our  energy  comes  from  petroleum. 

Natural  gas  contributes  32%  and  coal  accounts  for  17%. 
Dams  and  nuclear  power  plants  account  for  most  of  the 
remaining  5%. 

3.  (c)  More  than  a  third  of  the  world's  energy  is  consumed  by  the 

6%  of  the  world's  population  residing  in  the  United  States. 

4.  (b)  A  100  watt  lamp  could  burn  for  5  hours  on  the  energy  used 

to  manufacture  a  disposable  can  or  bottle. 

Relative  amount  of  radiation 

5.  (c)   Nuclear  power  plant  1  unit 

Jet  flight  2  units 

Watching  color  TV  10  units 

6.  (c)  Natural  gas  reserves  in  the  U.  S.  are  expected  to  be  ex- 

hausted in  about  40  years.  Petroleum  should  last  for  a  cen- 
tury. Coal,  500  years  or  so. 

7.  (b)  For  more  than  a  century,  American  demand  for  energy  has 

doubled,  on  the  average,  every  20-25  years. 
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N.C.  EDUCATIONAL  CONSORTIUMS 


Several  school  units  in  North  Carolina  are  finding 
new  meaning  in  the  old  cliche  "in  union  there  is 
strength."  Since  1972,  three  educational  consortiums 
have  been  established  in  the  State,  and  the  25  local 
administrative  units  involved  are  discovering  that 
their  unity  is  a  key  toward  meeting  educational  needs. 

The  first  consortium,  Southeastern  Regional  Staff 
Development  Consortium  (SRSDC),  was  established 
in  the  spring  of  1972.  It  serves  Bladen,  Columbus, 
New  Hanover,  Robeson,  Fairmont,  Lumberton,  Red 
Springs,  St.  Pauls,  and  Whiteville  school  units,  and 
the  major  function  of  the  consortium  is  to  coordinate 
and  provide  for  staff  development  needs  that  could 
not  be  provided  locally  by  the  individual  units,  ac- 
cording to  SRSDC  chairman  Clifton  McClelland,  of 
the  Columbus  County  Schools.  There  is  no  formal 
funding  of  the  consortium;  rather  the  units  pool  their 
resources  as  needed,  and  specific  staff  development 
activities  are  handled  through  a  committee  system. 

McClelland  notes  current  consortium  projects  in- 
clude a  graduate  extension  program  with  East  Caro- 
lina University,  driver  education  courses,  workshops 
for  business  education  teachers,  and  work  on  a  pro- 
posal for  federal  funding  for  in-service  work  in  special 
education. 

Southern  Piedmont  Educational  Consortium 
(SPEC),  established  in  October  1972,  is  located  in 
Salisbury,  and  encompasses  nine  school  units  includ- 
ing Rowan,  Salisbury,  Cabarrus,  Concord,  Kannapo- 
lis,  Stanly,  Albemarle,  Union,  and  Monroe.  According 
to  SPEC  director  Benny  Coxton,  the  consortium  is 
better  termed  a  "confederation"  since  SPEC  exists  to 
accomplish  several  broad  purposes,  while  the  units 
remain  independent  in  other  education  areas. 

Current  projects  being  conducted  by  SPEC  include 


work  in  staff  development;  research  development, 
and  evaluation  activities;  a  report  on  perceptual 
assessment;  test  analysis  for  grades  three  and  six; 
and  development  of  an  inter-school  district  program 
visitation  system.  SPEC  is  funded  by  a  per  pupil  allo- 
cation from  each  school  unit  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors is  composed  of  the  superintendents  of  each 
district. 

Alliance  for  Progress,  established  in  June  1973,  is 
a  consortium  composed  of  Bertie,  Chowan,  Gates, 
Hertford,  Martin,  and  Perquimans  school  units,  and 
is  located  in  Powellsville.  Alliance  for  Progress  di- 
rector Richard  Baker  says  the  consortium  was  formed 
to  help  those  county  units,  located  in  a  basically 
rural,  low-income  area,  to  seek  funding  for  projects 
from  State,  federal,  and  foundation  sources  on  a 
regional  basis. 

The  consortium  is  into  its  first  year  of  operation, 
and  Baker  notes  that  a  comprehensive  needs  assess- 
ment is  bejng  developed  by  the  local  school  boards 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  When 
these  needs  have  been  analyzed,  the  consortium  will 
be  able  to  see-iwhat  funding  source  should  be  ap- 
proached, Baker  says.  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
funded  by  a  Smith  Reynolds  Foundation  grant,  and, 
in  addition,  receives  a  dollar  per  child  in  each  of  the 
local  units.  The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  county 
commissioners  from  each  county,  members  of  the 
local  boards  of  education,  superintendents  from  the 
six  units,  and  two'  representatives  from  the  State 
planning  regions.  Baker  feels  that  county  commis- 
sioner representation  on  the  board  shows  the  support 
of  government  in  seeking  educational  growth  in  the 
six  counties. 


HOW  DOES  NORTH  CAROLINA  RANK  EDUCATIONALLY? 


Of  the  1 ,301 ,000  school-age  children  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 89.1%,  or  an  estimated  1,184,671  of  them  at- 
tended the  State's  public  schools  last  year.  That  per- 
centage is  slightly  above  the  national  average,  88.6%, 
and  ranks  North  Carolina  29th  in  percentage  of 
school-age  population  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

These  statistics  have  been  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction's  Division  of  Research  and 
released  recently  in  a  publication  called  How  North 
Carolina  Ranks  Educationally  Among  the  50  States. 
Pertinent  statistics  are  included  about  population, 
school  enrollment  and  attendance,  teachers,  educa- 
tional  attainment,  school  revenue,  and  school  ex- 


penditures. 

For  example,  North  Carolina  ranks  45th  in  per- 
centage of  male  teachers  in  public  schools  with  only 
24.2%.  South  Carolina  is  on  the  bottom  with  only 
20.9%  male  teachers,  and  Idaho's  is  on  top  with 
45.8%. 

On  the  topic  of  teachers'  salaries,  North  Carolina's 
$9,076  average  of  last  year  ranks  the  State  28th  in 
the  nation  when  compared  to  Alaska's  $14,491  and 
Mississippi's  $6,924.  But  North  Carolina  ranks  lower, 
44th,  in  percentage  of  teachers  paid  $10,500  or  more 
last  year.  Only  3.4%  of  Tar  Heel  teachers  fall  in  that 
category  as  compared  with  the  national  36.7%. 


It  was  a  bleak,  rainy  day,  but 
at  Typical  Town,  U.S.A.,  it  was 
business  as  usual.  Some  resi- 
dents scurried  about  the  com- 
munity from  the  bank  to  the 
post  office  to  the  grocery  store 
to  the  service  station.  And  those 
who  work  in  Typical  Town  went 
about  their  respective  jobs  as 
policemen,  doctors,  nurses,  and 
construction  workers.  While  all 
this  may  sound  very  ordinary,  it 
is  not,  because  Typical  Town 
exists  within  one  room  at  Cliff- 
side  Elementary  School  in  the 
Rutherford  County  School  sys- 
tem. 

This  child-size  town,  with  a 
population  of  kindergarten 
through  third  graders,  represents 
a  key  part  of  Cliffside's  instruc- 
tional program.  Typical  Town, 
more  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "community  room"  by  the 
staff  and  students  of  the  school, 
ties  career  awareness  in  with  the 
school's  academic  program, 
Cliffside  Principal  Phil  White 
explained. 

"Students  go  to  the  communi- 
ty room  once  a  week  for  approx- 
imately 10  minutes  where  aca- 
demic skills  are  incorporated 
into  a  practical  setting  through 
the  children's  role  playing  in  the 
town,"  said  White.  "All  activities 
in  the  community  room  reinforce 
basic  skills— reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic— and  nothing 
else." 

In  trying  to  blend  the  concepts 
of  career  awareness  into  the  in- 
structional program,  the  school's 


staff  concluded  that  career 
awareness  had  always  been  a 
part  of  their  classes  through  units 
on  the  family  and  community 
helpers.  The  problem,  agreed 
the  teachers,  was  that  career 
awareness  had  not  been  stressed 
enough. 

The  teachers  found  that  they 
could  extend  their  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  study  of  the  fam- 
ily beyond  mother,  father,  sister, 
and  brother  to  other  people  the 
family  comes  in  contact  with, 
noted  White.  Since  families  must 
eat,  this  could  bring  in  the  study 
of  the  supermarket  and  workers 
in  a  supermarket. 

"A  good  creative  teacher  can 
use  the  supermarket  to  teach  all 
kinds  of  concepts.  In  language 
arts,  you  can  teach  consonant 
blends  by  having  a  task  card 
instructing  students  to  go  to  the 
supermarket  to  buy  two  items 
that  have  an  "fl"  sound,  and 
tasks  can  become  more  difficult 
for  older  or  more  advanced  stu- 
dents," White  said.  Besides  aca- 
demic concepts,  students  can 
learn  about  the  jobs  of  super- 
market employees  and  their  re- 
lationship to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity through  role  playing  in 
the  community  room. 

Cliffside  School's  community 
room  was  established  during  the 
1972  school  year.  White  cred- 
ited the  community  room  den  to 
Dr.  Loretta  Golden  of  the  Frank 
Porter  Graham  Child  Develop- 
ment Center  in  Chapel  Hill.  Dr. 
Golden  and  other  staff  members 
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at  the  development  center  stress 
that  career  awareness  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  is  "the  growth  of 
understanding  in  the  child  about 
the  world  of  work  through  study- 
ing a  wide  range  of  community 
occupations." 

Dr.  Golden  maintains  that  ca- 
reer awareness  "is  not  designed 
to  be  a  separately  taught  topic 
in  the  classroom,  but  is  to  be  in- 
tegrated into  the  basic  social 
studies  program  and  other  parts 
of  the  academic  program.  It  fo- 
cuses learning,  mainly,  but  not 
exclusively,  on  the  worker  rather 
than  the  product  of  his  work." 

The  center's  director  Dr.  James 
Gallagher,  says  the  major  stress 
of  the  career  awareness  program 
using  the  community  room  con- 
cept is  in  three  areas  which  he 
calls  "understanding  that  there 
is  dignity  and  importance  for  all 
occupations;  realizing  that  all 
jobs  are  more  complex  than  we 
think  and  are  all  interrelated  with 
other  jobs;  and  that  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  community  de- 
pends on  everyone  working  to- 
gether." 

At  Cliffside  School  both  teach- 
ers and  principal  agreed  with 
those  career  awareness  goals, 
and  decided  to  give  the  child- 
size  community  idea  and  dramat- 
ic play  a  try.  At  first,  Cliffside's 
community  room  only  contained 
a  home,  but  after  the  students 
got  tired  of  role  playing  in  the 
home,  they  decided  their  com- 
munity needed  a  grocery  store. 
When  the  students  realized  that 
they  couldn't  go  to  the  grocery 
store  and  take  food  off  the 
shelves  without  paying  for  the 
food,  they  got  into  a  discussion 
of  banking  and  decided  their 
community  needed  a  bank.  In 
this  manner,  adding  to  the  com- 
munity room  as  the  need  arises, 
Typical  Town  expands  each  year, 
White  explained. 

Currently,  the  room  houses  a 
wholesale  market,  the  Ruther- 
ford County  Courthouse,  a  mo- 
bile home,  The  Big  C  Super- 
market, a  home,  a  car  wash,  a 
service  station,  a  farm,  the  First 
Citizens'  Bank  of  Cliffside,  the 
Rutherford  County  Hospital,  a 
post  office,  and  a  U.  S.  Mint. 
When  students  go  to  the  com- 
munity room  they  are  assigned 
specific  jobs  such  as  farmer,  gas 
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station  attendant,  post  office 
worker,  traffic  cop,  manager  of 
a  grocery  store,  cashier,  mother, 
father,  sister,  or  brother. 

Following  each  session  in  the 
community  room,  students  spend 
approximately  15  minutes  dis- 
cussing problems  which  may 
have  occurred  in  the  "job"  as 
well  as  the  good  things  that  hap- 
pened. "The  students  will  have  a 
town  council  meeting  and  some 
of  the  ideas  they  come  up  with 
make  you  think  they  are  adults," 
remarked  the  principal.  "For  ex- 
ample, a  student  playing  a  doc- 
tor once  said  he'd  had  so  many 
patients  one  day  that  he  couldn't 
handle  them  alone,  and  he  sug- 
gested the  community  get  a 
second  doctor." 

While  kindergarten  through 
third  graders  gain  awareness  of 
jobs  in  their  classroom  and 
through  role  playing  in  the  com- 
munity room,  sixth  through 
eighth  graders  are  involved  in 
middle  grades  career  exploration 
activities.  Again,  classroom  work 
spurs  this  form  of  exploration 
and  career  projects  are  carried 
out  in  the  school's  career  lab, 
White  said. 

The  career  lab's  full-time  in- 
structor Mrs.  Merry  Owens  said 
that  eighth  graders  attend  three 
1-hour  labs  per  week,  while  sev- 
enth graders  have  lab  twice  a 
week  and  sixth  graders  have  lab 
once  a  week.  Students  study  ca- 
reers as  they  are  related  to  what 
is  being  studied  in  the  classroom. 
For  example,  if  some  students 
are  studying  about  earthquakes 
in  a  science  unit,  the  correspond- 
ing lab  work  would  relate  to  jobs 
done  by  seismologists. 


"We  are  definitely  not  training 
for  careers.  Instead,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  show  the  breakdown 
of  jobs  from  working  with  things, 
to  working  with  people,  to  work- 
ing with  ideas,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Owens.  She  added  that  lab  work 
consistently  emphasizes  that  all 
school  subjects  are  needed  for 
any  job.  When  students  do  ex- 
press a  job  interest,  they  can  do 
more  extensive  reading  about 
the  particular  job  by  using  the 
lab's  job  briefs  and  career  in- 
formation packets. 

There  are  many  ways  of  relat- 
ing academic  subjects  to  a  prac- 
tical setting.  One  group  of  stu- 
dents studying  marine  biology 
decided  on  a  restaurant.  Stu- 
dents designed  their  own  place 
mats  and  menus,  selected  jobs 
as  manager,  chef,  cook's  helper, 
waiter,  waitress,  bus  boy,  cashier, 
hostess  and  customer,  and  a  fish 
lunch  was  served  at  school. 

Some  questions  have  been 
raised  by  parents  who  felt  the 
school  was  neglecting  the  na- 
tion's heritage  by  placing  em- 
phasis on  current  jobs,  noted 
White.  So  this  fall,  as  eighth 
graders  studied  America's  pio- 
neers in  social  studies,  a  discus- 
sion of  providing  food  and  shel- 
ter stimulated  the  following 
career  exploration  project. 

Students  went  to  a  nearby  ap- 
ple orchard  which  had  been  neg- 
lected for  some  years  and  picked 
some  50  bushels  of  apples.  The 
apples  were  taken  back  to  the 
school,  and,  using  an  old  fash- 
ioned apple  peeler,  the  students 
peeled  the  apples,  then  sliced 
and  dried  them.  The  consensus 
of  the  group,  noted  White,  was 


that  "it's  a  lot  of  work  just  to 
have  something  to  eat."  The  stu- 
dents experienced  something  of 
what  pioneers  went  through  to 
gather  food  and  at  the  same  time 
came  up  with  30  different  cur- 
rent jobs  related  to  apples,  re- 
marked White. 

George  Kahdy,  deputy  assis- 
tant State  superintendent  for 
program  services,  says  the  Cliff- 
side  project  is  "one  of  many  fine 
examples  of  relating  classroom 
insturction  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live  and  work.  In  addition  to 
providing  relevant  and  exciting 
educational  opportunities  for 
Cliffside  students,  the  project  is 
a  valuable  resource  for  other 
schools  and  school  systems  at- 
tempting to  implement  the  ca- 
reer awareness  philosophy." 

Part  of  career  awareness  phi- 
losophy of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Kahdy  adds, 
stresses  that  career  awareness 
activities  should  be  used  when 
experiences  fit  naturally  into 
the  curriculum  and  are  likely  to 
enhance  learning  and  living. 
"Some  children  in  the  early  child- 
hood education  years  have  had 
opportunities  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  work  and  life  styles 
of  policemen,  firemen,  lawyers, 
ministers,  farmers,  musicians, 
truck  drivers,  and  other  com- 
munity helpers,"  Kahdy  notes. 
"Evidence  is  that  this  has  en- 
hanced reading  and  other  com- 
munication skills,  computational 
skills,  citizenship,  a  sense  of 
values,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  dependence  of  people  on  one 
another." 

Kahdy  concludes  that  one  of 
the  attractive  features  of  the 
Cliffside  program  is  "the  discov- 
ery that  many  of  the  awareness 
teaching  techniques  can  be  im- 
plemented by  classroom  teachers 
without  the  assistance  of  outside 
funding." 

At  Cliffside  Elementary  School, 
career  education  has  a  clear  def- 
inition. Daily,  students  gain  more 
understanding  about  jobs  as  a 
means  for  getting  things  done, 
and  they  learn  about  the  impor- 
tance of  each  job.  Each  step  to- 
ward this  form  of  career  aware- 
ness is  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
academic  study,  and,  as  the 
teachers  at  Cliffside  point  out— 
"it  works  for  our  students  and 
for  us."  (SC) 
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An  excerpt  from  a  speech,  "The  Principal  and  Human  Relations,"  by  Dudley 
Flood,  assistant  State  superintendent  for  Human  Relations  and  Student  Affairs. 


I'm  still  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  the  classroom 
that  I  learned  to  be  a  principal. 
I'm  sincere  about  that.  I  had  a  lot 
of  courses  in  administration,  but 
in  the  classroom  I  learned  to  be 
a  principal.  I  learned  all  the 
wrong  things  that  my  principal 
was  doing,  and  I  knew  what  not 
to  do  when  I  got  in  the  office. 

I  remember  being  the  last 
teacher  hired.  Now  most  of  you 
haven't  experienced  that,  but 
when  you  were  the  last  teacher 
hired  in  1955  you  got  the  dumb 
kids.  We  didn't  have  sophisti- 
cated terminology  then;  we 
weren't  talking  about  EMR  or 
TMR — we  just  called  them  dumb 
then.  We  were  tracking  folk — we 
weren't  calling  it  tracking  either, 
we  were  calling  it  homogeneous 
grouping — but  the  fact  of  it  was 
that  if  you  ever  got  in  that  fifth 
track,  you  were  in  there  for  life. 
There  wasn't  any  way  of  getting 
out. 

So  I  inherited  kids  who  were 
in  the  fifth  track,  and  I  deter- 
mined early  that  there  were  some 


things  that  I  would  not  be  able 
to  do  with  them.  One  was  that  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  lecture  to 
them  in  the  coming  vernacular 
because  they  weren't  going  that 
route. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  I  was 
also  the  basketball  coach.  We 
hadn't  done  very  well.  In  fact,  we 
hadn't  beaten  anybody  in  about 
three  years. 

There  I  was  with  my  world 
history  class  getting  ready  for 
the  very  first  day  with  my  EMR 
folks  and  in  walked  Jasper,  6'4", 
arms  hanging  all  the  way  down 
below  his  knees,  and  I  said  right 
then,  "This  is  going  to  be  a  better 
year  than  any  I've  had— there's 
my  center." 

Having  reached  that  conclu- 
sion, I  said  to  Jasper,  "Son,  can 
you  play  basketball?"  He  said, 
"Yeah,  I  could  if  they'd  let  me." 
I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  He 
said,  "They  won't  let  you  unless 
you're  passing  three  subjects." 
I  said,  "That  sure  is  some  rule, 
but  we'll  go  over  and  talk  to  the 
principal." 


I  did  and  he  won.  Jasper  was 
right.  You  had  to  be  passing 
three  subjects.  So  I  asked  Jas- 
per, "What  are  you  flunking?" 
He  said,  "Well,  let  me  tell  you 
what  I'm  passing.  I'm  passing 
P.E.  and  I'm  passing  dramatics." 

So  I  went  over  and  talked  with 
his  French  teacher  and  I  said, 
"Listen,  what  are  you  willing  to 
do  about  Jasper?"  She  said, 
"Well,  you're  going  to  have  to 
take  him  off  the  basketball  team 
because  he's  flunking  French 
awful  bad."  I  said,  "Well,  why 
don't  we  take  him  out  of  French? 
He's  passing  basketball.  I  think 
our  problem  would  be  simpli- 
fied." 

So  we  did.  We  took  him  out  of 
French.  We  had  an  understand- 
ing guidance  counselor  and  that 
was  the  salvation  of  both  me  and 
Jasper.  I  went  to  her  and  ex- 
plained our  situation.  So  she 
gave  him  three  subjects  under 
me. 

The  first  day  I  told  Jasper, 
"Son,  you  ought  to  know  right 
out  about  these  three  C's  you're 
going  to  get.  I'm  going  to  have 
to  find  some  way  to  justify 
them."  I  said,  "Now  what  you 
got  to  do,  son,  is  you  got  to  some- 
how help  me  justify  these  three 
C's  you're  going  to  get.  As  of 
now,  you  have  these  three  C's, 
and  you're  going  to  have  to  be 
awful  ugly  to  lose  those,  but 
you're  going  to  have  to  help  me 
justify  them,  because  when  you 
go  back  with  your  record  with 
three  C's  on  it  under  me  and  you 
got  J's  and  K's  in  all  of  your 
other  subjects,  you  and  I  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  problem  around 
the  school. 

"So,  what  are  you  willing  to 
do,  son,  to  help  me?"  Well,  he 
brightened    up — it  was  the  first 
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time  in  his  whole  life  he  had 
started  out  even  with  the  board. 
So  Jasper  said  to  me,  "I'll  put  as 
much  into  this  as  you'll  put  into 
it."  I  said,  "Fine,  we're  half  way 
home." 

Well,  here's  what  Jasper  did. 
(This  is  a  true  story;  most  of  the 
stories  that  I  tell  I  make  up,  but 
this  is  actual;  it  happened.)  I 
noticed  that  the  first  thing  that 
Jasper  did  was  to  move  his  seat. 
He  had  been  sitting  in  the  back 
for  all  those  other  ten  years  he'd 
been  going  to  school.  He  was  a 
tenth  grader,  incidentally.  He 
had  matriculated  (you  know 
what  that  means— the  chairs  got 
too  small  for  him.)  So  Jasper 
made  his  first  move  to  the  front 
of  the  room  on  the  first  row. 

What  had  happened  is  that  in 
Jasper's  experience  he  had  de- 
termined that  people  who  sit  on 
the  first  row  make  good  grades; 
therefore,  the  people  who  sit  on 
the  first  row  must  learn  more 
than  people  who  sit  on  the  back 
row.  In  his  experience  sitting  on 
the  first  row  amounted  to  learn- 
ing. I  didn't  knock  that  because 
that  was  an  effort  on  his  part  to 
make  a  contribution. 

The  second  thing  I  determined 
in  Jasper  was  that  Jasperthought 
that  he  ought  to  look  at  the  per- 
son who  was  in  charge.  So  he  sat 
right  there  and  he  looked  at  me. 
He  stared  at  me.  When  I  moved, 
I  would  feel  his  eyes  move.  I 
would  look  at  Jasper,  and  I  would 
look  right  into  his  eyes  and  right 
out  through  the  back  of  his  head. 

One  day  we  were  moving 
around  doing  some  really  exciting 
things  and  I  could  feel  the  rest 
of  the  class  involved  and  Jasper 
looking.  I  got  to  the  point  that 
I  was  a  pure  bundle  of  nerves 
with  him  following  me  with  his 
eyes,  and  I  turned  around  to  him 
and  I  said,  "Jasper,  will  you  let 
me  teach?"  Jasper  said,  "Go 
ahead  and  teach.  You  don't 
bother  me  none." 

The  fact  was  that  Jasper  had 
developed  what  sociologists 
would  refer  to  as  the  "passivity 
syndrome."  He  had  dropped  out. 
His  body  was  there,  but  every- 
thing else  was  elsewhere.  Here 
we  were  trying  to  deal  through 
normal  means  with  a  guy  who 
wasn't  there.  So  I  discovered 
that  we  had  to  take  a  different 
technique  in  dealing  with  Jasper. 


So  I  made  this  move  (this 
works  sometimes,  but  I  don't 
recommend  it  as  a  routine  thing). 
I  decided  to  go  and  visit  his  folks. 
Anybody  who  had  co-existed 
with  that  kid  for  16  years  had  to 
have  done  something  right  and  I 
needed  the  benefit  of  that  ex- 
perience— whatever  it  was.  So  I 
decided  to  go  and  talk  to  Jasper's 
folks. 

I  made  some  discoveries  when 
I  got  to  Jasper's  house.  The  first 
discovery  that  I  made  was  that 
Jasper  was  theonly  person  home, 
although  he  had  assured  me 
ahead  of  time  that  his  folks  would 
be  available  for  consultation. 
Jasper  couldn't  really  predict  his 
folks'  behavior  because  Jasper 
was  in  very  low  priority  among 
the  things  that  they  had  to  do. 

It  told  me  that,  if  I  were  to  deal 
with  Jasper's  problems,  I  had  to 
deal  with  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  Jasper's  self-image, 
how  he  appeared  to  himself.  If 
I  did  anything  different  from 
that,  I  would  probably  end  up 
treating  symptoms  rather  than 
causes  of  Jasper's  dilemma,  and 
I  have  a  notion  that  we  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  sometimes 
treating  symptoms— which  is  like 
giving  coffee  to  a  drunk.  All  you 
get  is  a  wide  awake  drunk! 

So  we  resolved  that  we  had  to 
do  something  different.  Now  I 
know  that  Jasper  does  not  have 
the  self-image  that  says  to  him, 
you  ought  to  go  out  and  excel, 
you  ought  to  go  out  and  do 
things,  you  ought  to  be  good  at 
something  because  people  who 
do  that  usually  do  it  for  some- 
body else.  Most  of  the  people 
who  are  extremely  good  at  some- 
thing, have  somebody  for  whom 
to  do  that  thing  that  they  are  so 
good  at.  Few  of  us  have  such  an 
ego  that  we  really  don't  need 
other  people  to  do  things  for. 
Most  of  us  have  got  to  have 
somebody  else — extrensic  moti- 
vation, if  you  like  those  words 
better. 

So  for  Jasper  I  became  that 
somebody  else.  I  would  say  to 
Jasper,  "Jasper,  would  you  do 
this  for  me?" 

Usually  I  would  start  by  say- 
ing, "Jasper  can  you  do  this  for 
me?"  Now  "can"  is  the  kind  of 
word  that  calls  for  commitment 
from  people.  You  see,  it  causes 
Jasper  to  examine  himself  to  de- 


termine whether  or  not  he  is 
willing  to  put  forth  the  effort, 
because  we  both  know  the  an- 
swer in  terms  of  whether  or  not 
he  has  the  ability.  We  both  know 
that  he  has  the  ability  to  do  the 
kind  of  thing  that  I  would  ask  of 
him.  But  what  we  both  don't 
know  is  whether  or  not  he  is  will- 
ing to  put  forth  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  get  it  done.  So  I  need 
to  invoke  his  thinking  on  that. 
I  need  to  cause  him  to  internal- 
ize his  responsibility  in  what 
we're  talking  about. 

So  I  asked  him  questions  like, 
"Jasper,  can  you  do  this  for 
me?"  Now  I  wait  for  an  answer 
to  that  question.  I  don't  want  to 
pass  it  over  lightly,  I  don't  want 
a  nod  of  the  head— I  want  a  yes 
or  no.  Because  once  he's  com- 
mitted himself,  he's  taken  a  po- 
sition; he  has  internalized  and 
he's  accepted  a  responsibility. 
He  knows  full  well,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  what  I  expect  of 
him;  moreover,  he  knows  now 
what  to  expect  of  himself  be- 
cause it  has  been  defined  for 
him  in  his  own  terminology. 

We  moved  on  into  another  area 
with  Jasper  and  found  that  Jas- 
per didn't  have  the  same  concept 
of  values  that  most  of  the  kids 
have.  At  his  home,  where  his 
mother  and  father  were  not 
there,  I  learned  something  else 
about  how  they  did  things.  There 
were  five  or  six  or  seven  kids  in 
Jasper's  family,  and  out  of  the 
five,  six,  or  seven  kids  of  school 
age,  absolutely  no  one  owned 
anything.  It  was  common  prop- 
erty. For  example,  if  you  got  out 
of  bed  first  in  the  morning  and 
there  was  a  pair  of  pants  there 
with  a  31  inseam,  they  belonged 
to  anybody's  legs  who  were  31. 
It  wasn't  a  question  of  these  are 
Jasper's  and  these  are  Robert's; 
they  were  common  property. 
Jasper  had  not  internalized  own- 
ership of  property,  and  so  he  had 
little  respect  for  assigned  tasks 
which  were  personal.  So  besides 
being  the  person  for  whom  Jas- 
per did  things,  I  also  had  to  help 
Jasper  identify  with  ownership 
of  things. 

I  gave  him  things  which  were 
personal  to  him,  and  in  addition 
to  asking  Jasper,  "Will  you  do 
this  for  me?",  I  asked  him,  "Jas- 
per, will  you  be  responsible  for 
this  for  me?" 


I  remember  we  had  a  little 
plant  in  our  room  and  I  made  a 
big  deal  over  it  because  the  class 
that  graduated  the  year  before 
had  given  me  this  little  plant, 
and  I  found  out  that  if  you  made 
a  whole  lot  over  something  that 
kids  give  you  one  year,  the  next 
crowd  that  leaves  will  give  some- 
thing, too. 

I  said  to  Jasper,  "Jasper,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  things  I  asked, 
would  you  be  in  charge  of  that 
for  me?"  He  said,  "Well,  what 
does  that  involve?"  "Well,  it  in- 
volves watering  it,  for  example, 
tending  to  it,  being  sure  that  it 
doesn't  freeze,  things  like  that," 
I  said.  He  said,  "I  don't  know 
whether  I  can  or  not."  I  said, 
"Well,  you  think  about  it  some 
and  then  you  come  back." 

And  he  did.  He  came  back  and 
he  said  to  me,  "Yes  sir,  I  think 
I'll  do  it."  I  said,  "At  8:15,  Jasper, 
this  plant  has  to  be  watered 
every  morning."  Jasper  says, 
"8:15,  why  8:15?"  "Well,  Jasper, 
we  try  to  live  our  lives  in  a  se- 
quential fashion,  you  see,  and 
there  are  some  things  which 
have  obligations  that  need  to  be 
done  early  in  the  morning  so  that 
I  can  get  to  other  things  which 
need  to  be  done  mid-morning, 
and  some  other  things  that  need 
to  be  done  in  the  afternoon." 

Now,  why  are  we  taking  all  of 
this  time  on  that?  Well,  we've 
discovered  from  Jasper's  syn- 
drome that  he  doesn't  ever  get 
to  school  on  time,  and  some 
teachers  have  been  very  an- 
noyed by  this  fact  because  we 
have  made  an  arbitrary  unilater- 
al decision  that  says  school  opens 
at  8:30.  In  Jasper's  language 
that's  what  that  is— an  arbitrary 
unilateral  decision.  What  that 
means  is  that  he  didn't  help  to 
decide  on  that.  He  has  little  re- 
spect for  it,  and  we  don't  under- 
stand, we're  frustrated,  because 
he  doesn't  respect  it. 

Then  I  go  back  to  Jasper's 
house  again  and  determine  that 
no  one  in  Jasper's  household  has 
anything  really  important  to  do 
at  all  at  any  time.  If  you  never 
have  anything  important  to  do, 
it  really  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference what  time  of  day  you  do 
it.  So  you  don't  get  overly  con- 
cerned about  clocks  and  watches 
and  sundials  and  hour  glasses, 
or  whatever  people  keep  time  by. 


So  the  kid  had  developed  no 
concept  of  time;  it  was  meaning- 
less to  him.  Along  with  that 
lack-of-time  concept,  he  not 
only  wouldn't  come  to  school 
on  time,  but  wouldn't  hand  his 
papers  in  on  time. 

One  day  all  the  rest  of  the  kids 
were  doing  five  questions.  Up  till 
now,  you  see,  Jasper  has  done 
none.  So  I  perceived  that  if  I 
could  get  him  to  do  two  or  three, 
that  would  be  300%  improve- 
ment, and  what  I'm  looking  for 
right  now  in  Jasper  is  improve- 
ment. I  believe  that  a  body  in 
motion  tends  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection until  it's  acted  on  by 
some  external  force.  Right  now 
the  motion  of  Jasper  is  negative 
and  I  believe  that  before  I  will  do 
anything  exciting  with  him,  I've 
got  to  convert  that  to  positive 
motion,  even  if  it's  just  that  far. 

So  I  said  to  Jasper,  "You  know 
what,  Jasper?  Most  of  the  folks 
are  going  to  do  five  questions 
tonight.  How  many  you  want  to 
try?"  Jasper  hasn't  ever  been 
asked  that  before,  he's  always 
been  told  to  bring  five  and  when 
he  comes  up  with  four,  some- 
body gets  hot  and  tears  his  pa- 
per up  and  puts  it  in  the  trash  can 
without  reading  it.  And  Jasper 
says,  "You  know,  I  can  beat 
that.  Tomorrow  I  won't  bring 
her  anything.  She  won't  have  to 
tear  my  paper  up  and  throw  it 
in  the  trash  can."  Syndromes 
being  what  they  are. 

Jasper  says  to  me,  "Well,  I 
don't  know.  What  do  you  think?" 
I  said,  "Jasper,  I  want  you  to 
think  about  it  and  let  me  know 
how  many  you're  willing  to  try." 
He  comes  back  the  next  day,  that 
next  afternoon,  and  he  said,  "I 
believe  I  can  handle  three  of 
them."  "When  can  you  have 
them  to  me,  Jasper?"  That's  the 
next  thing  because  we  need  to 
have  a  covenant  with  this  kind 
of  character.  He  can't  have  a 
loose,  freewheeling  environ- 
ment like  everybody  else.  So  he 
says  to  me,  "When  you  got  to 
have  them?"  I  said,  "I  need  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  can 
you  bring  them  to  me?" 

I  wanted  him  to  say.  So  he  said 
to  me,  "When's  everybody  else 
going  to  pass  theirs  in?"  I  said, 
"We're  not  talking  about  every- 
body else,  Jasper,  we're  talking 
about  you.  When  can  you  give  me 


your  work?"  "How  about  tomor- 
row afternoon?"  "What  time?" 
I  ask  him.  "1,  2,  or  3:00;"  he 
says.  "That's  not  a  time,  Jasper," 
I  said.  "What  time  can  you  have 
them  to  me?"  He  said,  "1:00  all 
right?"  Sometimes  I  would  write 
that  down  and  read  it  back  to 
Jasper  and  say,  "Now  is  this 
what  you  said,  Jasper?  Do  I 
understand  you  that  I  can  expect 
this  tomorrow  at  1:00  and  I  can 
expect  you  to  have  three,  or  may- 
be four?" 

Well,  Jasper  comes  back  the 
next  day  and  he's  got  21/2  and 
gets  there  at  1:15.  Now  we've 
got  to  let  Jasper  know  somehow 
that  although  I  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate those  he  did  and  the 
fact  that  he  almost  made  it,  we 
didn't  quite  reach  our  objective. 
So  I've  got  to  do  two  things  with 
him.  I've  got  to  reinforce  the  es- 
sence of  the  good  things  he's 
done  and  I've  got  to  point  out 
to  him  that  I  feel  disappointed 
that  he  didn't  push  harder  to- 
ward that  final  objective. 

So  we  do  those  two  things. 
Rather  than  to  go  down  and 
mark  X's  at  those  that  are  wrong, 
I  go  down  and  mark  C's  on  those 
that  are  right  and  he  can  read 
well  enough  to  know  that  those 
that  have  no  C's  on  them  are 
wrong.  Then  on  the  back  of  that 
page  I  write  what's  wrong  with 
those  that  have  no  C's.  Starting 
with  everything  good  that  I  can 
think  about  them  saying,  "Jas- 
per, this  is  good,  this  is  good,  and 
now  these  things  I  would  like  to 
see  you  improve  in." 

And  having  read  the  reinforce- 
ment first,  Jasper  is  excited 
about  knowing  what  I  prescribed 
for  his  improvement— as  excited 
as  he's  going  to  get.  You  know 
excitement  is  relative.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  Jasper  is  more  and 
more  beginning  to  understand 
why  the  concept  of  time  is  im- 
portant because  time  being  what 
it  is,  if  he's  late  15  minutes  to- 
day with  his  assignment,  that 
means  that  he's  going  to  miss 
out  on  15  minutes  of  something 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
involved  in.  He  begins  to  discern 
that  for  himself.  But  what  he  is 
learning  now  is  concepts. 

It  was  slow  going.  But  Jasper 
did  get  his  C's.  We  justified  them. 
And  we  even  won  a  game  that 
year. 
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Volunteering  is  an  old  habit 
taking  on  new  dimensions  in  the 
Raleigh  Public  Schools.  For 
years,  hundreds  of  parents,  sen- 
ior citizens,  college  students, 
and  other  community-minded 
citizens  have  volunteered  time 
to  man  health  centers  and  libra- 
ries, to  work  as  classroom  aides, 
to  help  supervise  lunchrooms 
and  playgrounds,  and  to  act  as 
tutors.  In  general,  volunteers 
were  recruited  and  coordinated 
by  individual  school  principals 
and  PTA  officers,  and  while  this 
still  is  true  in  many  of  the  dis- 
trict's 35  schools,  a  new  form  of 
volunteer  recruitment  and  co- 
ordination is  emerging. 

A  school  volunteer  survey  con- 
ducted in  the  spring  of  1973  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  re- 
vealed that  an  average  of  2,000 
volunteer  hours  were  logged  by 
the  schools  each  month.  Accord- 
ing to  Ken  West,  director  of  com- 
munity relations  for  Raleigh  Pub- 
lic Schools,  the  survey  also 
indicated  a  need  to  recruit  more 
volunteers,  particularly  tutors, 
to  provide  a  mechanism  for  or- 
ganizing and  matching  talents 
with  tasks;  to  train  volunteers; 
and  to  orient  teachers  to  the  use 
of  volunteers. 

This  year,  when  the  Raleigh 
school  system  received  a 
$400,000  federal  ESAA  (Emer- 
gency School  Assistance  Act) 
grant  designed  to  identify  and 
help  youngsters  in  grades  one 
through  three  who  were  having 
trouble  in  math  and  reading,  co- 
ordination of  the  volunteer  tutors 
by  the  community  relations  of- 
fice was  part  of  the  grant's  re- 
quirements, West  explained. 
The  community  relations  aspect 
of  the  project,  said  West,  "stress- 
es improving  communication 
between  the  schools  and  the 
home,  the  schools  and  the  cen- 
tral office,  developing  a  public 
information  program,  and  de- 
veloping a  program  of  involve- 
ment of  parents  in  the  school." 

Other  sections  of  the  ESAA 
project  include  funding  16  read- 
ing and  15  math  resource  teach- 


ers in  16  target  schools,  funding 
a  psychometrist  to  help  with 
testing,  and  funding  eight  home- 
school  coordinators  who  act  as 
counselors  and  provide  liaison 
between  the  home  and  school. 

An  all-out  campaign  to  recruit 
volunteer  tutors  was  conducted 
by  the  community  relations  of- 
fice this  fall.  West  set  a  goal  of 
150  new  tutors  for  the  areas  of 
reading  and  math,  and  he  got 
139  volunteers.  This  number, 
added  to  veteran  tutors  return- 
ing to  the  schools,  brought  the 
tutor  force  up  to  approximately 
300  persons.  The  new  tutors 
were  put  through  a  training 
workshop  in  October  conducted 
by  West's  office  and  the  resource 
teachers. 

According  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Neu- 
stadt,  a  reading  resource  teacher 
at  E.  C.  Brooks  Elementary 
School,  the  workshop  for  reading 
focused  on  motivation  of  stu- 
dents, language  experience — how 
the  tutors  could  get  students  who 
were  turned  off  by  books  to  get 
involved  in  reading  other  things 
—and  simple  ways  to  test  reading 
comprehension.  Tutors  were 
shown  how  to  use  a  tutor  re- 
source box,  developed  by  the  re- 
source teachers  which  contains 
activities  for  reinforcing  reading 
skill  areas  such  as  consonants  or 
the  alphabet. 

"The  tutor  doesn't  actually 
teach  the  child  anything,  as  far 
as  introducing  a  new  concept, 
but  she  reinforces  skill  areas  for 
the  child,"  stressed  Mrs.  Neu- 
stadt. 

At  the  workshop,  tutors  were 
introduced  to  a  new  coordination 
system  which  designated  the  re- 
source teachers  in  each  school 
as  contact  persons  for  the  tutors, 
explained  Mrs.  Neustadt.  The  re- 
source teacher  is  responsible  for 
keying  tutors  to  the  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities they  will  need  in  working 
with  each  student,  Mrs.  Neustadt 
added.  Along  with  the  classroom 
teacher,  the  resource  teachers 
helped  prepare  a  pupil  file  for 
each  tutor  detailing  the  pupil's 
skill  weaknesses  and  motivation. 
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Tutors  were,  in  turn,  encouraged 
to  keep  lesson  plans  for  each  stu- 
dent, so  they  would  know  what 
they  had  covered  in  each  session 
and  be  able  to  plan  what  needed 
to  be  done. 

A  memo  system  of  communi- 
cation has  been  devised  so  that 
tutors  don't  have  to  interrupt 
classroom  teachers  or  resource 
teachers  while  they  are  conduct- 
ing classes.  If  a  tutor  encounters 
a  problem  or  needs  additional 
materials,  she  leaves  a  note  for 
the  resource  teacher  who  works 
out  the  problem,  noted  Mrs. 
Neustadt. 

Primary  grade  students  pre- 
sent very  few  problems  for  their 
tutors,  commented  Mrs.  Neu- 
stadt. She  attributed  this  fact  to 
their  attitudes.  "Negative  atti- 
tudes, being  turned  off  by  read- 
ing, for  example,  do  not  often 
exist  at  the  primary  level.  The 
children  are  very  responsive, 
very  enthusiastic,  and  they  really 
want  to  succeed  at  reading," 
said  Mrs.  Neustadt. 

Working  with  the  tutor  and 
resource  teacher  in  many  of  the 
schools  is  an  overall  volunteer 
coordinator,  according  to  West, 
this  person  is  usually  one  of  the 
school's  PTA  officers  and  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  helping 
with  recruiting,  scheduling,  and 
matching  talents  and  tasks  in  a 
school,  he  said. 

Mrs.  Carol  Whitford  is  the  vol- 
unteer coordinator  at  Combs 
Elementary  School.  Once  she  sets 
up  volunteer  committees  in  areas 
such  as  the  health  room  or  li- 
brary, the  committee  selects  its 
own  volunteer  coordinator,  and 
Mrs.  Whitford's  duties  as  overall 
coordinator  shift  to  the  area  of 
tutors.  Besides  being  a  tutor  her- 
self, she  is  in  charge  of  schedul- 
ing other  tutors  and  helping 
work  out  problems.  It  is  this  kind 
of  coordination  and  communi- 
cation on  various  levels— tutor, 
volunteer  coordinator,  resource 
teacher,  classroom  teacher,  prin- 
cipal—which leads  to  a  smooth 
running  operation,  West  ob- 
served. 


What  makes  a  person  volun- 
teer? Perhaps  Mrs.  Ann  Sloan, 
a  reading  tutor  at  Brooks  Ele- 
mentary School  and  a  former 
high  school  teacher,  sums  up  the 
feeling  of  many  of  Raleigh's  vol- 
unteers. 

"It  all  goes  back  to  the  idea 
that  I  really  do  believe  in  public 
education.  I  would  like  my  chil- 
dren to  come  up  in  the  public 
schools,  and  I  would  like  to  think 
that  they  are  getting  as  good  an 
education  as  possible.  If  more 
people  would  do  this  kind  of 
work  (volunteer)  we  would  have 
a  better  school  system,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  Sloan. 

She  continued,  "I  know  there 
is  no  way  that  the  teacher  in  the 
classroom  can  possibly  do  for 
those  children  who  are  on  one 
end  of  the  line  or  another.  It's 
not  the  teacher's  fault  or  the 
children's  fault,  but  it's  almost 
impossible  to  be  effective  with 
border  students.  I  certainly  don't 
think  I'm  solving  the  problem, 
but  it  is  a  start." 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
cruit senior  citizens  to  the 
school's  volunteer  program. 
Working  with  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  (RSVP),  West 
has  found  a  number  of  retired 
persons  who  are  eager  to  volun- 
teer time  to  the  schools.  Boylan 
Heights  Elementary  School  didn't 
have  to  search  very  far  to  find 
Miss  Mary  Lineberry.  She  tags 
herself  as  "president  of  the  Boy- 
lan Heights  fan  club." 

An  elementary  school  teacher 
in  Charlotte  for  37  years,  Miss 
Lineberry  retired  in  1962,  but 
has  never  really  retired  from 
working  with  children.  When  she 
saw  an  advertisement  for  volun- 
teer tutors  last  year,  she  decided 
to  put  her  former  experience 
back  to  work.  "I'm  really  fond  of 
children.  I  learn  a  lot  from  them, 
and  they  fascinate  me  because 
they  are  so  open  and  natural," 
exclaimed  Miss  Lineberry.  She 
currently  tutors  two  students  in 
reading  and  feels,  besides  help- 
ing them  with  the  basic  skills, 
she  is  "somebody  who  is  really 


interested  in  what  they  are  do- 
ing, because  I  have  the  time  to 
listen." 

Most  of  Raleigh's  teachers  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  tutor 
assistance  would  agree  that  tu- 
toring is  more  than  a  start,  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Neustadt.  Since  these 
children  have  been  getting  help 
from  the  resource  teacher  and 
classroom  teacher,  and  rein- 
forcement from  the  tutor,  teach- 
ers are  seeing  the  combination 
pay  off,  she  said. 

Strengthening  the  tutorial 
program  has  been  the  major 
focus  of  the  community  rela- 
tions office  this  year,  but  West 
sees  expansion  of  his  office's 
role  in  community  involvement 
as  just  beginning.  "From  here, 
we  hope  to  move  into  other  areas 
of  need  such  as  system-wide 
recruiting  of  volunteers  in  areas 
other  than  tutoring,  more  em- 
phasis on  training  volunteer  co- 
ordinators in  each  school,  more 
orientation  of  teachers  to  the  use 
of  volunteers,  and  building  a  re- 
source bank,"  West  said.  He 
added  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
Raleigh  Public  Schools  embraces 
the  concept  of  community  in- 
volvement in  the  schools  and 
community  relations  has  been 
designated  as  one  of  the  top 
three  priorities  for  this  school 
year. 

West  envisions  a  number  of 
ways  to  carry  out  the  system's 
much  publicized  theme  during 
American  Education  Week,  "Get 
involved  ...  we  need  you."  A 
new  program  is  currently  being 
developed  which  will  give  high 
school  classes  an  opportunity  to 
be  instructed  by  local  lawyers 
on  local  government  issues.  Co- 
operative programs  among  Ral- 
eigh Parks  and  Recreation  De- 
partment, Raleigh  Culture  Cen- 
ter, Women-ln-Action,  and  the 
schools  are  examples  of  mutual 
sharing  and  expanding  two-way 
involvement,  West  said.  "The 
possibilities  for  opening  new 
avenues  of  cooperation  between 
the  school  and  the  community 
are  almost  limitless,"  he  con- 
cluded. (SC) 
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The  second  phase  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction's three-year  assessment  of  educational 
progress  will  be  put  into  effect  this  spring,  State 
School  Superintendent  Craig  Phillips  announced  re- 
cently. A  random  sample  of  14,600  third  graders  in 
approximately  640  schools  will  be  involved  in  the 
testing  program  from  April  15  through  May  3,  1974. 

This  year's  assessment  will  provide  information  in 
eight  areas  of  concern  to  educators:  (1)  student 
achievement  in  reading,  mathematics,  and  language 
arts;  (2)  basic  knowledge  in  science,  social  studies, 
and  health;  (3)  student  perceptions  of  opportunities 
to  express  themselves  through  music  and  art:  (4) 
skill  and  coordination  in  physical  education;  (5)  atti- 
tudes affecting  achievement  and  self-concept;  (6) 
aptitude  for  school  achievement;  (7)  factors  in  the 
school  environment  which  affect  learning;  and  (8) 
teachers'  and  principals'  perceptions  of  the  needs  of 
the  public  schools. 

To  obtain  the  data,  an  assessment  team  will  spend 


two  consecutive  days  in  each  selected  school  work- 
ing with  approximately  20  students.  Phillips  noted 
that  each  child  will  be  involved  in  the  assessment  two 
hours  per  day,  with  resting  periods  allowed. 

According  to  Phillips,  the  random  sample  of  third 
graders  has  been  selected  so  that  results  can  be  re- 
lated to  geographical  regions,  participation  in  ESEA 
Title  I  programs,  and  kindergarten  participation. 
Phillips  emphasized  that  this  information  will  be  used 
widely  in  planning  and  improving  instructional  pro- 
grams. 

The  second  phase  of  the  assessment  is  being  made 
possible  by  an  appropriation  from  the  1973  General 
Assembly.  "The  next  phase,"  said  Phillips,  "calls 
for  testing  sixth  graders  during  the  1974-75  school 
year,  ninth  graders  during  the  1975-76  school  year, 
and  then  repeating  the  third,  sixth,  ninth-grade  cycle 
for  continuous  assessment  of  educational  progress  in 
North  Carolina's  schools." 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT  THE  THIRD  GRADE  ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRESS  IN   NORTH  CAROLINA 
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1 .  Will  the  State  assessment  be  conducted  each  year 
at  the  third  grade  level? 

No.  The  third  grade  was  selected  this  year  be- 
cause it  is  generally  considered  as  an  ending 
point  of  primary  education  which  begins  at  kin- 
dergarten and  goes  through  grade  three.  Other 
points  in  the  educational  system  are  equally 
important  and  will  be  assessed  in  other  years.  For 
example,  present  plans  call  for  the  assessment 
cycle  to  begin  at  the  third  grade  in  1973-74,  move 
to  the  sixth  grade  in  1974-75,  and  then  move  on 
to  the  ninth  grade  in  1975-76.  After  assessments 
are  made  at  these  levels,  the  cycle  will  begin 
again  at  grade  three  in  1976-77. 

2.  Isn't  three  years  a  long  time  to  wait  before  re- 
testing  students  to  determine  if  progress  is  being 
made  in  North  Carolina? 

No,  not  if  you  are  looking  for  progress  that  is 
being  made  by  a  state  or  by  a  geographic  region. 
Remember  that  there  are  approximately  100,000 
pupils  enrolled  at  each  grade  level  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Generally  speaking,  changes  in  the  scores  of 
large  groups  of  students  are  rather  small  for  year 
to  year  and  are  reflected  most  validly  by  taking 
periodic  measures  over  time.  The  U.  S.  census 
can  be  considered  somewhat  analogous  with  its 
ten  year  assessment  cycle. 


4. 


When  will  be  the  earliest  date  when  we  can  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  progress  that  is  being  made 
by  the  state's  educational  program? 

You  may  remember  that  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  conducted  a  sixth  grade  assess- 
ment in  1971-72.  The  sixth  grade  will  be  re- 
assessed in  1974-75,  and  the  scores  can  be  ex- 
amined for  changes  in  reading,  language,  and 
mathematics  achievement.  The  1974-75  assess- 
ment at  the  sixth  grade  will  be  greatly  expanded 
in  other  subject  matter  areas,  for  example,  social 
studies,  physical  education,  health,  and  cultural 
arts.  As  this  comprehensive  assessment  is  repeat- 
ed, a  more  accurate  analysis  of  public  education 
will  be  available  for  North  Carolina. 

How  many  schools  and  students  will  be  involved 
in  the  third  grade  assessment? 
A  random  sample  of  14,600  students  will  be 
selected  to  take  various  tests.  These  students 
will  come  from  approximately  640  schools 
throughout  the  state.  The  process  of  random 
sampling  is  similar  to  the  one  used  to  estimate 
state  and  national  election  returns  by  the  televi- 
sion networks.  The  actual  procedure  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Research  Triangle  Institute,  based  in 
part  on  their  highly  successful  sampling  plan  for 
the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress. 


The  sample  is  representative  because  it  was  very 
carefully  designed  to  be  so  by  utilizing  much  in- 
formation about  the  make-up  of  North  Carolina 
and  its  public  school  students.  Its  correctness  is 
confirmed  by  the  data  which  is  regularly  col- 
lected from  the  local  units  by  the  state  education 
agency. 

5.  Is  sampling  reliable?  Even  if  it  is  reliable,  why  is 
it  being  used? 

Yes,  sampling  results  are  reliable.  The  error  as- 
sociated with  the  state  results  in  1971-72  was 
approximately  1/10  of  a  grade  equivalent  month. 
This  means  that  if  the  reported  state  score  for  a 
reading  test  as  57.0  for  the  sample,  then  the  true 
score  for  North  Carolina  would  range  between 
56.9  and  57.1  if  each  student  at  that  grade  level 
had  taken  the  test.  Sampling  is  used  in  gathering 
much  reliable  information  in  a  short  time  span. 
In  the  current  assessment,  the  typically  sampled 
school  will  have  only  twenty  third-grade  students 
involved  in  taking  tests  for  approximately  three 
hours.  Without  sampling,  the  collection  of  the 
same  information  would  take  eighteen  hours  over 
a  two-week  period  for  each  student  enrolled  at  the 
the  third  grade  level.  Furthermore,  teachers  would 
have  to  take  time  from  classroom  instructional 
efforts  in  order  to  administer  the  tests  to  all  stu- 
dents thus  disrupting  the  routine  school  schedule 
for  many  days.  Having  many  teachers  give  the 
tests  would  also  make  standardization  of  adminis- 
tration extremely  difficult.  In  short,  sampling  is  a 
reliable  and  efficient  method  for  collecting  the 
data  needed  for  state  level  planning. 

6.  Are  you  using  national  tests  to  show  what  North 
Carolina's  third  graders  are  doing? 

Partly,  norm-referenced  instruments  in  reading, 
mathematics,  and  language  arts  provide  compari- 
sons of  North  Carolina's  third  graders  with  those 
of  the  southeast  and  the  nation.  The  Iowa  Tests 
of  Basic  Skills  is  the  instrument  used  for  these 
comparisons.  Nationally  distributed  objectives  and 
items  are  used,  in  part,  for  testing  in  reading, 
mathematics,  language  arts,  and  social  studies  to 
determine  how  well  North  Carolina's  third  graders 
meet  specific  curriculum  objectives.  This  approach 
provides  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  specific 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  achievement  in 
North  Carolina.  The  emphasis  on  group  compari- 
sons is  reduced  with  more  emphasis  placed  in 
deriving  instructional  implications  from  the  item 
and  objective  scores. 

7.  Have  many  persons  been  involved  in  planning 
the  third  grade  assessment  for  1973-74? 

Yes;  various  groups  have  had  input  at  all  levels 
in  order  to  secure  needed  information  about 
educational  outcomes  in  North  Carolina.  After 
setting  the  initial  direction  at  the  state  level,  over 
seventy  people  from  all  levels  of  public  education 
have  been  involved  in  the  effort  to  describe  ac- 
curately and  objectively  the  needs  for  informa- 
tion on  student  performance  at  this  level. 


8.  Will  the  testing  disrupt  the  school  day? 

No;  of  the  State's  98,000  third  grade  students,  a 
probability  sample  of  14,600  is  to  be  randomly 
selected  for  testing.  The  actual  testing  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  scheduled  for  two  consecutive 
days  with  tests  being  given  for  approximately 
one  and  one-half  hours  each  day.  Since  classroom 
teachers  are  not  to  administer  tests,  each  testing 
site  should  have  other  space  for  approximately 
twenty  of  their  students  to  be  tested  by  the  Test 
Administrators  for  the  scheduled  time  periods. 

9.  When  will  the  results  be  available? 

After  the  students  have  been  tested  and  the 
completed  tests  are  returned  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  editing,  the  answer  sheets  will  be  edited 
and  machine  scored  during  the  remainder  of 
May  and  the  early  weeks  of  June.  The  scoring  will 
be  checked  in  June  and  July.  Initial  results  will  be 
available  for  perusal  in  August  with  further 
analysis  being  made  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Widespread  dissemination  of  results  will 
occur  in  November  and  December  of  1974. 

10.  How  will  the  results  of  the  projected  assessments 
be  used?  By  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction? By  local  school  districts? 

The  information  has  three  basic  purposes— to 
measure  educational  progress  over  a  period  of 
years,  to  check  on  our  "well-being"  at  this  point 
in  time,  and  to  seek  out  better  ways  of  educating 
youth.  Knowing  about  our  educational  status  will 
allow  us  to  plan  programs  which  strive  toward 
improved  learning  on  the  part  of  students  and 
better  teaching  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Program 
priorities  can  be  set  with  more  assurance  and 
resources  allocated  on  the  basis  of  need. 

As  time  passes,  we  will  also  be  able  to  chart  the 
educational  progress  being  made  in  this  State. 
These  benchmarks  of  educational  quality  could 
become  the  basis  of  educational  accountability 
for  the  state. 

As  more  information  is  collected  in  the  state 
assessments,  variables  which  affect  learning  can 
be  examined.  Those  which  show  a  positive  influ- 
ence on  learning  can  be  promoted  to  improve  the 
learning  environment. 

Local  units  will  also  be  better  assisted  in  their 
planning  of  goals  and  programs  and  setting  of 
priorities  now  that  they  have  some  meaningful 
State,  regional,  and  type-of-community  norms  for 
comparison  purposes.  These  local  units  can  also 
work  intensively  within  their  units  to  alleviate 
problems  which  were  reflected  for  the  region  as  a 
whole. 
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NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ENROLLMENT  UP 


During  the  past  three  years,  the  number  of  Tarheel 
children  attending  non-public  schools  in  the  State  has 
climbed  from  49,686  in  1971-72  to  53,489  during  the 
current  school  year.  The  number  of  non-public  schools 
has  also  increased  over  the  period,  with  258  non- 
public schools  in  operation  during  1971-72,  to  the 
current  number  of  269.  This  year  15  of  the  schools 
contain  grades  9  through  12,  143  contain  grades  1 
through  8,  and  111  schools  house  both  elementary 
and  secondary  grades.  A  breakdown  of  the  269  non- 
public schools  reveals  that  125  are  private  or  non- 
sectarian,  53  are  Baptist,  44  are  Catholic,  22  are 
Seventh-Day-Adventist,  and  the  remainder  are  af- 
filiated with  25  other  denominations. 


YELLOW  PAGES  FOR  TEACHERS 


Teachers  in  the  Charlotte/Mecklenburg  Schools 
looking  for  speakers  or  project  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  self-defense  or  airports  and  flying,  need  only  "let 
their  fingers  do  the  walking"  through  the  system's 
"yellow  pages."  A  publication  titled  Ring  Up  Your 
City  is  now  off  the  press,  and  works  like  the  yellow 
pages  for  teachers  wanting  to  use  community  re- 
sources in  the  classroom. 

The  resource  book  lists  some  130  different  subject 
areas  ranging  from  rugs  and  carpets  to  the  Charlotte/ 
Mecklenburg  jail.  Under  each  subject  area  are  a  list 
of  programs  and  speakers,  projects  for  students,  and 
questions  for  inquiry  to  help  teachers  stimulate  in- 
terest and  curiosity  in  students. 

Ring  Up  Your  City  was  a  project  developed  by  Ann 
M.  Feiber,  an  itinerant  talent  development  teacher  at 
the  secondary  level.  With  the  assistance  of  four  vol- 
unteers from  the  community,  she  canvassed  the 
Charlotte/Mecklenburg  area  to  line  up  resource  peo- 
ple who  would  volunteer  time  to  the  schools.  The 
resource  book  will  be  updated  periodically  by  the 
communications  office  of  the  school  system. 

According  to  Henry  Bostic,  assistant  for  community 
relations,  the  "yellow  pages"  have  been  favorably 
received  by  the  system's  teachers.  Bostic  sees  the 
resource  book  as  a  way  of  "expanding  the  effort  to 
relate  the  textbook  to  everyday  experiences." 


SOLVING  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROBLEMS 


A  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  help- 
ing teachers  in  three  North  Carolina  school  units  solve 
specific  instructional  problems.  Earlier  this  school 
year  Cabarrus,  Sampson,  and  Scotland  school  sys- 
tems were  involved  in  the  State's  first  Instructional 
Development  Institutes  (IDI).  The  institutes,  con- 
ducted by  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  show  teams  of  teachers,  administrators, 
and  specialists  how  to  attack  instructional  problems. 

According  to  Doug  Adams,  consultant  in  the  De- 
partment's Division  of  Educational  Media  and  one  of 
four  institute  leaders,  the  IDI  approach  was  devel- 
oped by  four  universities  and  similar  institutes  are 
being  conducted  in  most  states.  Adams  said  the  IDI 
process  includes  nine  steps  which  "equip  teachers  to 
define  specifically  the  instructional  problem;  to 
develop  prototype  learning  activities  in  order  to  ac- 
complish a  specific  behavioral  objective;  and  to 
evaluate  results  of  the  prototype  to  determine 
whether  to  continue  to  implement  the  activity  or 
recycle  it." 

Follow-up  activities,  noted  Adams,  include  calls 
and  visits  by  institute  leaders  and  a  reunion  session 
for  teams  to  give  progress  reports  concerning  the 
learning  activities  being  implemented.  Once  solutions 
have  been  evaluated  and  validated,  a  summary  of  the 
total  process  is  sent  back  to  the  institute  leaders. 
Thus  far,  a  number  of  positive  results  have  been 
achieved  by  the  three  school  units,  regarding  in- 
structional activities,  reported  Adams. 

Teachers  in  one  elementary  school  noted  that  stu- 
dents repeatedly  demonstrated  a  lack  of  dictionary 
skills,  particularly  the  use  of  guide  words  and  entry 
words.  Through  IDI  efforts,  said  Adams,  they  dis- 
covered that  dictionary  usage  was  not  taught  by  any 
teachers  in  the  school,  so  the  team  systematically 
designed  a  program  to  teach  dictionary  skills.  "The 
fact  that  teachers,  the  principal,  and  specialists  from 
a  particular  school  are  working  together  as  a  team 
during  and  after  an  institute  is  largely  the  reason  for 
the  positive  benefits  of  the  IDI,"  commented  Adams. 

How  does  the  IDI  process  fit  into  the  overall  plan- 
ning process  developed  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  an  individual  school  unit?  Adams 
feels  the  process  helps  define  the  strategies  used  to 
meet  specific  objectives  set  up  by  the  school  unit. 
He  concluded,  "the  total  IDI  effort  is  an  attempt  to 
place  major  emphasis  on  the  student  because  the 
individual's  learning  is  at  the  center  of  all  instruc- 
tional planning.  As  the  role  of  a  teacher  becomes 
more  that  of  a  director  or  facilitator  of  learning 
experiences  rather  than  simply  a  transmitter  of  infor- 
mation, the  IDI  can  provide  a  process  to  assist 
teachers  in  assuming  this  role." 

For  additional  information  concerning  participating 
in  or  planning  an  IDI,  contact  James  Carruth,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Educational  Media,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611. 


STATE  DRAMA  FESTIVAL 


The  1974  North  Carolina  High  School  Drama 
Festival  finals  of  one  act  plays  will  be  held  April  4-6 
at  Enloe  Senior  High  School  in  Raleigh.  Over  1,500 
students  are  expected  to  attend  the  State  finals  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
North  Carolina  High  School  Drama  Association. 

Before  entering  the  State  festival,  schools  must 
present  their  plays  in  regional  festivals  and  be  named 
by  the  critic  judge  to  appear  in  the  State  festival. 
Regional  festivals  will  be  held  during  March  in  Rich 
Square,  Garner,  Goldsboro,  Charlotte,  and  Waynes- 
ville. 

According  to. State  coordinator,  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  a 
consultant  in  the  Division  of  Languages  of  the  De- 
partment, groups  entering  a  play  for  production  must 
select  a  one-act  play  with  a  playing  time  of  35 
minutes  or  less.  The  play  may  be  either  a  comedy, 
tragedy,  drama,  fantasy,  or  musical.  He  noted  that 
any  play  appearing  at  the  State  festival  may  not  be 
entered  again  until  four  years  have  elapsed. 

Membership  in  the  drama  association  is  open  to 
all  accredited  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools 
or  middle  schools,  as  well  as  bonafide  community 
theatre  groups  composed  of  secondary-level  students. 
Schools  in  the  association  are  classified  in  the  follow- 
ing categories:  junior  high  school  or  middle  schools, 
high  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  451, 
high  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  451  and  above, 
and  community  theatre  groups.  In  both  the  regional 
festivals  and  the  State  festival,  schools  compete  with 
other  schools  in  their  classification. 

Lipscomb  emphasized  the  need  for  continued 
participation  in  drama  activities  by  Tarheel  high 
school  students,  by  saying,  "drama  has  many  positive 
educational  values,  and  a  flexible,  well-constructed 
drama  program  can  contribute  significantly  to  the 
total  development  of  the  individual  student." 


HELPING  PARENTS  HELP  CHILDREN  TO  READ 


A  new  publication,  written  primarily  for  parents,  is 
designed  to  provide  ideas  for  helping  children  with 
reading.  The  booklet  suggests  practices  based  on  re- 
cent research  in  reading  emphasizing  oral  language 
development  and  the  language  experience  approach. 
The  booklet,  titled  Helping  Your  Child  To  Read  and 
originally  printed  by  the  State  Department  of  Art, 
Culture  and  History,  is  being  reprinted  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  is  available  from 
the  Division  of  Public  Information  and  Publications, 
Rm.  352,  Education  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611  at 
a  cost  of  $.25. 


SCHOOLS  ARE  COMPLYING  WITH  CLASS  SIZE 
LIMITATION 


A  report  recently  released  by  the  State  education 
agency's  Division  of  Teacher  Allotment  and  General 
Control  reveals  that  81  school  units  are  in  compliance 
with  the  class  size  limitation  bill  passed  by  the  1973 
General  Assembly.  The  report  shows  another  49  units 
are  in  compliance  with  temporary  allowances  for 
small  deviations  in  class  size  maximums,  and  21  units 
are  in  compliance  by  allotment  of  teachers  and/or 
temporary  allowances  for  deviations  in  class  size 
maximums. 

According  to  Dan  Jones,  director  of  teacher  allot- 
ment and  general  control,  the  new  legislation  requires 
the  following  class  size  maximums:  (a)  no  more  than 
26  students  per  teacher  in  average  daily  membership 
for  grades  one  through  three;  (b)  no  more  than  33 
students  per  teacher  in  average  daily  membership 
for  upper  elementary  grades;  (c)  and  no  more  than  35 
students  per  class  or  150  students  per  teacher  per 
day  for  junior  high  and  high  schools  except  as  per- 
mitted by  regional  accrediting  agencies. 

Jones  noted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  affected 
teacher  and  principal  to  report  deviations  to  the  local 
superintendent,  who  will  report  them  to  the  local 
school  board.  If  the  local  board  cannot  correct  the 
excess  within  the  school  unit,  they  must  apply  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  additional  teachers  or 
permission  to  operate  with  classes  above  the  stated 
class  size. 

Jones  said  the  legislation  allows  more  flexibility 
at  higher  levels.  For  example,  based  on  requirements 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
(SACS),  music,  physical  education,  and  typing  teach- 
ers can  have  as  many  as  50  students  per  class.  Other 
teachers  can  have  no  more  than  150  students  per 
day;  however,  based  on  a  formula  devised  by  SACS, 
junior  high  teachers  can  have  as  many  as  180  stu- 
dents per  day. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, an  initial  allotment  of  2,074  teaching  positicns 
was  made  to  implement  the  bill.  Since  then  31  ad- 
ditional positions  have  been  allotted  in  18  school 
units  which  were  still  not  in  compliance,  Jones  said. 

"Each  request  requires  a  separate  decision  based 
on  the  individual  situation,"  said  Jones.  "Thus,  with 
the  constant  shifting  that  takes  place  as  new  students 
are  enrolled,  it  requires  the  constant -attention  of  all 
school  personnel  to  remain  in  compliance." 
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hERJTAGE  kJTS  AVAJUblE 


North  Carolina  Heritage  Kits,  produced  for  Tarheel 
fourth  graders  by  Carowinds  Corporation,  are  avail- 
able in  time  for  North  Carolina  Heritage  Week,  April 
21-27.  Each  kit  is  about  the  size  of  a  suit  box  and 
contains  printed  historical  material  about  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  school  system  is 
currently  storing  some  4,000  of  these  kits,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  pick-up  of  enough  kits  for 
each  fourth  grade  in  your  school,  contact  either  Clif- 
ton Andrews  or  Dr.  Charles  Hickman  at  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg central  school  office,  telephone 
(704)  372-8620. 


VISIT  THE  BATTLESHIP 


Welcome  aboard  .  .  .  that's  a  familiar  phrase  to 
hundreds  of  Tarheel  students  who  have  toured  the 
USS  North  Carolina  Battleship  Memorial  in  Wilming- 
ton. The  battleship,  commissioned  in  1941  and  re- 
turned to  the  State  in  1961,  is  primarily  a  memorial 
to  over  10,000  North  Carolinians  who  gave  their  lives 
during  World  War  II. 

The  battleship  memorial  is  open  every  day  of  the 
year  from  8  a.m.  to  sunset,  and  special  admission 
prices  of  35<P  for  first  through  sixth  grade  students 
and  $1  for  seventh  through  twelfth  grade  students 
are  available.  Tours  of  the  ship  are  self-guided,  and 
less  than  one  third  of  the  tour  is  on  exposed  weather 
decks. 

For  more  information  concerning  the  memorial  con- 
tact: USS  North  Carolina  Battleship  Commission, 
P.  O.  Box  417,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401,  or  telephone 
(919)  762-1829. 
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Students  interested  in  agriculture  are  learning  that  the 
field  is  very  wide — production,  marketing,  new  prod- 
ucts, agricultural  economics,  environmental  protection 
— the  list  is  long.  See  story  on  page  12. 
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YOUR  COPIES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  copies  each  school  receives  is  based  on  75 
percent  of  that  school's  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
magazine  will  be  placed  in  teachers'  lounges  or  other  central 
locations  so  that  interested  staff  members  may  pick  up 
their  copies. 


From  flic 
State  Superintendent 

The  1973  and  1974  General  Assembly  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  legislature  which  has  done 
the  most  for  public  education. 

Already  millions  of  North  Carolina's  students 
are  the  recipients  of  additional  advantages  which 
were  approved  a  year  ago  and  beginning  on  July  1 
even  more  programs  will  be  available  for  more 
youngsters  when  schools  open  again  in  August. 

The  two  budgets  (73  and  74  sessions)  reflect 
positive  action  on  requests  from  those  who  speak 
for  public  education— the  citizens  of  the  State. 
The  two  budgets  for  public  education  reflect  for- 
ward steps  in  four  basic  areas: 

(1)  Programs — including  those  for  a  real  begin- 
ning in  early  childhood;  occupational  education; 
reducing  class  size;  additional  instructional  per- 
sonnel; special  education;  research  and  develop- 
ment; and  several  others. 

(2)  People— those  thousands  who  teach  and 
work  in  our  schools. 


(3)  Operation— the  State  assuming  more  and 
more  of  the  responsibility  in  the  continuing  rising 
costs  of  simply  operating  and  maintaining  our 
2,000  schools  and  151  school  units. 

(4)  Management — a  continuation  of  the  policy 
of  doing  our  very  best  to  constantly  upgrade  the 
development  of  all  of  those  who  teach  and  work 
with  children. 

These  tremendous  two-year  gains  just  did  not 
happen.  People— lots  of  people— made  them  hap- 
pen. It  is  obvious  that  during  the  past  few  years 
local  school  boards,  PTA  groups,  administrators, 
teachers,  students  and  others  really  communi- 
cated to  the  170  decision  makers  scattered 
throughout  this  State.  Representatives  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education  had  more  time  and  more 
opportunity  to  communicate  with  legislators,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  than  ever  before.  It 
was  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  legislators  were 
familiar  with  problems,  needs,  and  conditions  of 
their  own  local  school  systems. 

The  people  and  the  General  Assembly  have  re- 
sponded. Now  these  new  and  expanded  programs 
must  be  implemented,  and,  of  course,  the  respon- 
sibility rests  squarely  with  the  13  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  more  than  700  mem- 
bers of  local  boards;  and  the  more  than  60,000 
employees  of  the  State  and  various  school  sys- 
tems. We  have  informed  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  people  of  the  State  that  the 
educators  and  staffs  of  all  school  systems  are 
aware  of  the  responsibility  that  now  rests  with  us. 

We  will  accept  the  responsibility  of  being  ac- 
countable for  these  additional  resources.  We  will 
find  new  and  better  ways  to  teach  our  youngsters. 
We  will  continue  to  communicate  with  all  con- 
cerned— and  we  will  do  our  very  best  to  see  to  it 
that  the  day-to-day  schooling  of  all  of  our  children 
will  result  in  a  meaningful  and  satisfying  learning 
experience. 
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The  day  when  physical  edu- 
cation, commonly  referred  to  as 
"PE"  consisted  of  having  pupils 
take  a  30-minute  break  from 
the  ABC's  to  run  off  some  ex- 
cess energy  by  playing  kickball 
is  disappearing.  Principals  and 
teachers  across  North  Carolina 
are  joining  educators  in  the  na- 
tion in  developing  sound, 
planned  physical  education  pro- 
grams for  their  students. 

As  Floyd  Woody,  physical  ed- 
ucation consultant  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction, 
points  out,  "The  physical  devel- 
opment of  a  child  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  his  mental  develop- 
ment. There  are,  for  example, 
correlations  between  hand-eye 
coordination  and  the  ability  to 
read.  By  developing  motor  skills, 
we  can  also  improve  the  aca- 
demic skills." 

Public  school  laws  of  North 
Carolina  require  that  physical 
education  be  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. According  to  Woody,  ele- 
mentary schools  offer  physical 
education  for  30  minutes  each 
day  in  grades  one  through  six, 
while  students  of  junior  high 
school  age  get  a  minimum  of 
three  class  periods  per  week. 

A  major  push  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  physical  educa- 
tion programs  at  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels  has 
been  led  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  through  its  physical  edu- 
cation demonstration  center 
program.  The  Council,  said 
Woody,  asked  state  departments 
of  public  instruction  to  search 
out  their  better  physical  educa- 
tion programs  and  set  them  up 
as  demonstration  centers  in  or- 
der to  show  other  educators  and 
lay  citizens  model  PE  programs. 
The  Council  has  four  criteria 
for  demonstration   centers  and 


lemonstration  centers 
tit  best  feet  forward 
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the  N.  C.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  an  additional 
set  of  criteria,  Woody  said. 

North  Carolina  joined  the 
demonstration  center  project 
three  years  ago  with  Parkwood 
Elementary  School,  Jackson- 
ville; Valdese  Elementary 
School,  Burke  County;  and  Wi- 
ley Elementary  School,  Salis- 
bury. According  to  council 
guidelines,  a  school  serves  as  a 
center  for  three  years  and  then 
becomes  an  honor  roll  demon- 
stration center.  Each  state  is 
limited  to  a  set  number  of  dem- 
onstration centers  based  on 
population,  and  North  Carolina 
is  eligible  to  have  ten  centers 
and  currently  has  nine.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  original  three,  other 
centers  include  Moyock  Elemen- 
tary School,  Currituck  County; 
Lincoln  Heights  Elementary 
and  Steele  Creek  Elementary, 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg;  Fern- 
dale  Junior  High  School,  High 
Point;  Knox  Junior  High  School, 
Salisbury;  and  Balfour  Elemen- 
tary School,  Henderson  County. 

Neither  federal  nor  state  funds 
are  put  into  the  demonstration 
centers,  but  Woody  added,  each 
school  does  get  to  fly  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  flag  which  des- 
ignates the  school  as  a  demon- 
stration center.  Pride  in  and 
improvement  of  physical  edu- 
cation programs  at  each  of  the 
centers  has  been  a  direct  out- 
come of  participation  in  the 
project  even  though  outside 
funding  has  not  been  involved, 
noted  Woody. 

Since  the  first  three  centers 
began  demonstrating  for  visitors, 
some  2,000  persons  have  visited 
the  nine  centers.  "We  show  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  physi- 
cal education  at  the  elementary 
level,"  commented  Woody,  "and 


the  facilities  where  PE  is  taught 
varies  from  the  ideal  to  less  than 
ideal  situations.  But  in  those 
situations,  schools  have  been 
able  to  innovate  and  show  what 
can  be  done  at  the  elementary 
level  without  a  large  gymnas- 
ium." 

Each  of  the  nine  demonstra- 
tion centers  schedules  one  or 
two  visitation  days  each  month 
from  December  through  May. 
Typically,  visitors  watch  dem- 
onstrations of  fitness  programs 
at  different  grade  levels  within 
the  school,  and  according  to 
Woody,  "they  get  the  facts  about 
curriculum,  staffing,  scheduling, 
facilities,  and  costs."  Most  dem- 
onstrations include  team  sports 
—volleyball  and  basketball— 
and  lifetime  sports— bowling, 
golf,  tennis,  social  dancing— as 
well  as  tumbling,  the  parachute 
drill,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

What  does  the  designation 
demonstration  center  mean  to 
the  individual  schools?  Princi- 
pals at  each  of  the  original  cen- 
ters offered  the  following  ob- 
servations: 

Mark  Roberts,  principal  of 
Parkwood  Elementary  School, 
feels  the  biggest  gain  for  his 
school  has  been  in  the  exchange 
of  ideas  with  others.  "Being  a 
demonstration  center  does  stim- 
ulate  thinking  about  ways 
schools  can  foster  better  physi- 
cal education  programs.  We 
learned  from  the  visitors  and 
they  learned  from  us,"  noted 
Roberts.  He  particularly  em- 
phasized the  idea  of  working 
with  whatever  is  at  hand.  "You 
don't  need  new  equipment  to 
have  an  effective  program," 
explained  Roberts,  "we  use 
mostly  handmade,  homemade 
items  collected  from  the  com- 
munity and  such  things  as  tele- 
phone poles  and  old  tires." 


Wiley's  Paul  Goble  maintains 
that  being  a  demonstration  cen- 
ter "created  even  greater  inter- 
est in  physical  education  both 
among  the  community  and 
teachers  even  though  the  school 
had  a  well  established  program 
before  becoming  a  center."  He 
added,  "we've  put  more  money 
into  our  program,  and  the  kids 
are  real  proud  when  visitors 
come  to  the  school." 

At  Valdese  Elementary  School, 
Principal  Glenn  Yoder  points 
out  that  "participation  in  the 
demonstration  center  project 
has  shown  us  the  correlation 
between  being  in  good  physical 
condition  and  learning  in  the 
classroom.  Through  our  partici- 
pation, motivation  has  improved, 
teaching  is  easier,  and  the  kids 
are  proud  that  they  are  in  dem- 
onstration centers."  Yoder  also 
attributes  better  attendance  at 
school  to  better  physical  con- 
dition because  of  participation 
in  a  well  organized  physical 
education  program. 

Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
school's  principal  is  seen  as  a  key 
to  a  successful  physical  educa- 
tion program,  according  to 
Woody.  He  says  it's  the  "atti- 
tude and  the  philosophy  that 
makes  the  difference  in  physical 
education.  In  all  nine  of  these 
schools,  the  principals  feel  that 
physical  education  has  a  role 
in  the  total  development  of 
children."  And  Woody  conclud- 
ed, "we  cannot  give  enough 
credit  to  the  people  in  the  cen- 
ters who  have  provided  the  op- 
portunity for  others  to  visit. 
They  have  worked  hard  and 
done  a  tremendous  job.  There 
is  nothing  monetary  in  it;  it  is 
strictly  pride  and  hard  work." 
(SC) 


Only  ten  years  ago  Congress 
passed  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Then 
came  court-ordered  desegrega- 
tion, massive  busing,  and,  fi- 
nally, in  some  places,  demon- 
strations and  riots. 

Different  cultures,  which  had 
for  so  long  co-existed,  but  al- 
ways remained  separate,  were 
suddenly  forced  to  attend  the 
same  schools,  to  use  the  same 
public  facilities,  and  even  to  live 
in  the  same  neighborhoods.  Peo- 
ple of  both  races  found  them- 
selves facing  situations  which 
they  had  never  had  to  cope  with 
before,  and  neither  race  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  human  re- 
lations skills  to  deal  with  the 
hatred  and  resentment  built  up 
over  years  of  segregation. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
that  the  Division  of  Human  Re- 
lations was  established  within 
the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  year 
was  1969,  and  the  division  con- 
sisted of  three  consultants  whose 
main  job  was  to  help  schools 
work  out  desegregation  plans 
that  would  be  in  compliance 
with  the  law. 

"We  would  like  to  have  had  a 
broader  role  in  human  relations 
during  those  first  years,"   Dud- 


ley Flood,  Assistant  State  Su- 
perintendent for  Human  Rela- 
tions, pointed  out.  "But  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  under  which  we  were 
working,  limited  our  work.  Its 
guidelines  empowered  us  only 
to  assist  in  the  preparation, 
adoption,  and  implementation 
of  desegregation  plans,  to  plan 
in-service  programs  for  school 
personnel  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems resulting  from  desegrega- 
tion, and  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation pursuant  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act." 

Writing  compliance  plans  and 
getting  them  approved  was  only 
one  step  in  the  complicated 
desegregation  process.  Prob- 
lems immediately  arose  in  com- 
munity acceptance  of  the  plans. 

"Naturally,  being  in  the 
schools  as  much  as  we  were,  we 
were  in  the  thick  of  things  when 
problems  started,"  said  Flood. 

Throughout  1971  and  well  in- 
to 1972,  Flood  noted,  the  three 
consultants  in  the  Division  of 
Human  Relations  spent  most  of 
their  time  dealing  with  overt 
problem  situations  such  as  dem- 
onstrations, school  walkouts, 
and  community  disruptions  re- 
lated to  the  schools.  They  were 
called  into  many  highly  explo- 
sive situations  which  could 
easily  have  erupted  into  vio- 
lence. Many  did,  despite  the 
efforts  of  local  people  and  the 
human  relations  staff. 

By  1973  there  were  no  more 
compliance  problems,  and  al- 
though few  areas  of  the  State 
had  completely  escaped  the 
problems  of  demonstrations 
and  riots,  only  seven  or  eight 
school  systems  had  such  prob- 
lems in  1973. 

"People  still  want  to  see  us  as 
a  'riot  squad',"  said  Flood.  "But 
people  don't  over-react  to  racial 
problems  today  like  they  did 
several  years  ago.  They  have  at 
least  learned  to  deal  with  each 
other  as  individuals." 

According  to  Flood,  more  of 
the  schools'  problems  have  be- 
come educational  ones.  A  school 
may  need  an  expanded  curricu- 


lum  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  its 
students.  Or  the  teachers  may 
need  more  opportunities  to  ex- 
plore new  ideas  and  methods  of 
teaching.  And  that  ever-present 
problem  of  discipline  must  be 
dealt  with. 

Flood  and  fellow  human  re- 
lations consultants  have  always 
worked  on  a  request  basis,  which 
means  that  the  principal  or  su- 
perintendent who  asks  for  help 
must  realize  that  the  problem 
is  a  human  relations  one.  Yet, 
noted  Flood,  people  are  often  re- 
luctant to  admit  that  they  have 
a  need  for  counseling  in  human 
relations. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  Division's 
major  functions  is  to  help  school 
groups  develop  communication 
skills.  Once  two  people  of  dif- 
ferent races  can  talk  to  each 
other,  noted  Flood,  the  avenue 
of  communication  is  open  and 
they  can  eventually  feel  com- 
fortable with  each  other. 

Dr.  Lee  Grier,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Human  Relations, 
points  out  that  the  Division  no 


longer  just  responds  to  crisis 
situations,  but  works  with  local 
school  people  to  help  them  de- 
velop the  human  relations  skills 
necessary  to  prevent  such  situ- 
ations. In  short,  they  are  equip- 
ping local  school  people  with 
the  skills  to  solve  their  own 
problems  rather  than  just  treat- 
ing the  symptoms  of  human  re- 
lations problems. 

Seven  human  relations  con- 
sultants are  available  to  work 
with  local  school  units  upon  re- 
quest. According  to  Grier,  a  con- 
sultant will  first  arrange  a  plan- 
ning session  for  a  school  unit 
to  discuss  needs  and  outline  a 
plan  of  action.  The  plan  may 
include  workshops,  conferences, 
demonstrations,  or  consultation. 

In  Flood's  words,  "the  Divi- 
sion represents  a  talent  bank  of 
consultants  skilled  in  the  tech- 
niques of  human  relations." 
Consultants  may  work  with 
teachers,  students,  or  adminis- 
trators in  such  areas  as  inter- 
personal relations,  communica- 
tion skills,  improving  the  school 


climate,  and  involvement.  Each 
school  unit's  needs  are  different, 
Flood  emphasized. 

Flood  says  the  one  statement 
they  hear  more  than  any  other 
is,  "Now  we  don't  have  a  racial 
problem  .  .  ."  And,  he  says,  the 
consultants  have  to  accept  the 
person's  rationale  for  assuming 
this.  "It  is  significant  that  the 
principal  or  superintendent  has 
recognized  that  he  has  a  prob- 
lem," he  continued.  "We  will 
gladly  work  with  him  in  finding 
out  exactly  what  the  problem  is 
and  in  dealing  with  it." 

You've  heard  the  old  adage, 
"An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  That's 
probably  the  best  way  to  de- 
scribe the  changing  focus  of 
the  Division  of  Human  Relations. 

As  Flood  says,  today's  meth- 
od of  operating  is  not  as  news- 
worthy as  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  it  takes  longer  to  see 
results.  But  the  long-range  bene- 
fits are  obviously  more  lasting. 
And  we  all  still  have  a  lot  to 
learn  about  human  relations.  (LI) 
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When  Congress  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  North  Caro- 
lina began  the  slow  and  painful 
process  of  desegregation,  even 
the  most  remote  areas  were  af- 
fected. Racial  clashes  became 
everyday  occurrences  in  too 
many  schools,  manifested  in 
such  forms  as  student  walkouts, 
demonstrations,  riots,  and  even 
shootings.  Students  and  adults 
were  injured.  Several  were 
killed. 

In  1970  Greensboro  had  all 
the  ingredients  that  could  lead 
to  an  explosive  situation— there 
were  traditionally  prestigious 
high  schools  that  stood  to  lose 
their  identities  with  desegrega- 
tion; there  were  both  black  and 
white  colleges  in  the  city  which 


could  have  served  as  the  back- 
drop for  riots;  and  there  were 
complex  community  structures, 
both  black  and  white,  with 
strong  economic,  social,  and 
political  traditions  which  could 
have  felt  threatened  at  any  kind 
of  change. 

But  Greensboro  went  to  work. 
A  plan  was  devised  for  easing 
desegregation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction's  Di- 
vision of  Human  Relations  was 
called  on  to  lend  a  hand.  Repre- 
sentatives of  every  school  in  the 
system,  including  the  principal, 
three  key  staff  members  (one  of 
which  had  to  be  a  teacher),  and 
a  key  member  of  the  community 
in  which  the  school  was  located, 
attended  a  three-day  human  re- 


lations session  at  Betsy-Jeff 
Penn  4-H  Camp  near  Reidsville. 
Members  of  the  community  had 
the  idea  and  raised  the  money. 
Similar  sessions  were  conducted 
throughout  the  summer. 

On  the  Sunday  before  school 
started,  every  parent  was  invited 
to  ride  the  school  bus  route  that 
his  child  would  be  riding.  The 
day  became  known  in  the  area 
as  "Busing  Sunday." 

According  to  Doris  Hutchin- 
son, director  of  staff  develop- 
ment for  Greensboro  City 
Schools,  "That  school  year  start- 
ed off  better  by  far  because  of 
this  very  special  Sunday." 


HELPING 
LEARNING 
DISABLED 
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David  was  sitting  at  a  table, 
leafing  through  a  book  filled 
with  pictures.  He  would  some- 
times read  a  few  words,  point  to 
pictures,  or  answer  questions  his 
tutor  asked.  David  is  eight  years 
old,  a  student  at  the  Learning 
Center  at  Carroll  T.  Overton 
School  in  Salisbury,  and  he  is 
just  learning  to  read. 

Surprised?  You  would  not  be 
if  you  were  the  parent  or  teacher 
of  one  of  the  estimated  36,000 
school-age  children  in  North 
Carolina  who  have  learning  dis- 
orders that  interfere  with  under- 
standing spoken  or  written  lan- 
guage. 

David  has  been  identified  as 
dyslexic;  that  is,  he  has  a  severe 
reading  problem,  characterized, 
in  his  case,  by  difficulty  in  visual 
perception,  short  attention  span, 
and  poor  memory.  Before  he  be- 
gan to  read,  he  knew  a  few 
sounds,  but  had  difficulty  re- 
membering them  and  had  no  re- 
call of  the  alphabet.  Jean  Owen, 
one  of  the  teachers  who  works 
with  David  and  24  other  children 
who  have  similar  learning  prob- 
lems, confessed  that  she  did  not 
know  the  exact  approach  that 
brought  an  answer  to  David's 
problem.  "We  tried  the  struc- 
tured approaches  to  reading.  Fi- 
nally, we  decided  to  let  him  look 
at  the  pictures  and  talk  about 
them— the  language  experience 
method.  All  of  a  sudden,  he  start- 
ed reading  words  on  the  page," 
she  explained. 

Knowing  that  different  children 
learn  in  different  ways,  the 
Learning  Center  staff  attempts 
to  find  methods  that  are  most 
meaningful  to  each  child.  In  the 


program's  open  education  at- 
mosphere, a  child  is  able  to  ex- 
plore his  environment  through 
a  series  of  learning  tasks  and 
materials.  The  teacher  makes 
available,  in  each  area  of  the  cur- 
riculum, tasks  ranging  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract.  Although 
the  teacher  manages  the  envi- 
ronment, the  child  is  encouraged 
to  explore  his  world  and  thus  to 
discover  his  own  learning  style. 

Located  in  the  rear  hall  of 
Overton  School,  the  Learning 
Center  serves  166  children, 
ranging  in  age  and  in  ability.  The 
staff  includes  a  team  of  six  class- 
room teachers  and  other  suppor- 
tive personnel— a  school  psychol- 
ogist,  a  learning  disabilities 
teacher,  an  elementary  counse- 
lor, a  media  specialist,  a  tutor, 
and  a  resource  teacher. 

The  25  children  who  have  di- 
agnosed learning  disabilities  are 
integrated  into  the  Learning  Cen- 
ter's varied  activities  which  take 
place  in  the  hall,  the  classroom, 
the  patios  opening  off  each  class- 
room, and  along  the  nature  trails 
that  spill  out  into  the  woods  sur- 
rounding the  school. 

Children  with  learning  disabil- 
ities are  treated  no  differently 
from  the  other  children  who 
make  up  the  combined  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  grade  classes 
in  the  open,  informal  education 
program  at  the  Center.  True, 
there  are  additional  instructional 
personnel,  but  according  to  tutor 
Lois  Haynes,  the  child  with  a 
learning  disability  is  not  singled 
out  as  needing  special  help. 
"When  I  walk  into  the  room,  I 
give  help  to  any  child  who  hap- 
pens to  need  it;  then,  I  concen- 


trate on  the  learning  disabled 
child  I  came  to  see." 

Peer  teaching  is  another  strat- 
egy used  to  emphasize  each 
child's  strength,  build  his  success 
in  the  classroom,  and  help  him 
relate  to  other  children.  Both  the 
child  giving  help  and  the  child 
being  helped  are  benefitted. 

This  may  sound  as  if  there  is 
little  planning  for  the  remediation 
of  a  learning  disabled  child's 
problem.  Not  true.  The  team  of 
educators  at  the  Learning  Center 
provides  a  thorough  program  of 
testing,  remedial  instruction, 
counseling,  and  tutoring.  Chil- 
dren identified  either  through 
testing  or  teacher  observation  as 
having  learning  difficulties  are 
referred  to  the  Tri-County  Men- 
tal Health  Clinic  for  additional 
testing.  These  children  meet 
with  the  psychologist,  Dr.  Warren 
Young,  each  week  for  diagnostic 
problem  solving.  In  addition, 
small  group  and  individual  coun- 
seling is  provided  by  Shirley 
Ritchie,  counselor  and  coordina- 
tor of  the  Learning  Center. 

Specifically  in  the  area  of  in- 
struction, Jean  Owen,  learning 
disabilities  specialist,  examines 
test  results,  identifies  the  child's 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and 
prescribes  teaching  methods 
and  materials  for  teachers  and 
tutors  who  work  with  each  child. 
"If  the  prescription  is  aban- 
doned, it  is  only  because  the 
techniques  are  not  working," 
explained  Mrs.  Owen.  "Then  we 
change  methods."  Or,  as  in  the 
case  of  David,  through  the  pro- 
cess, the  child  locates  his  own- 
learning  style. 

Success  of  the  learning  center 


approach,  not  only  for  learning 
disabled  children,  but  for  the 
other  children  as  well,  has  been 
shown  in  test  results,  attendance 
records,  and  the  overall  attitude 
of  the  children  and  their  parents. 
There  is  no  organized  parent 
group.  However,  parent-teacher 
conferences  are  scheduled  dur- 
ing and  after  school  hours,  and 
parents  are  included  in  counsel- 
ing sessions  both  at  the  school 
and  at  the  mental  health  center. 
Many  enjoy  working  with  their 
children  directly  in  the  classroom. 

In  a  written  survey,  parents 
have  indicated  that  their  children 
are  happy  in  school,  many  for 
the  first  time.  Both  Mrs.  Owen 
and  Mrs.  Ritchie  believe  the  rea- 
sons for  the  happiness  lie  in  the 
program's  basic  strength — the 
child  is  expected  to  be  his  own 
resource.  Thus  the  high  motiva- 
tional factor  of  interest  is  con- 
stant. 

There  has  been  a  program  for 
children  with  learning  disabilities 
in  the  Salisbury  Schools  since 
1969.  A  title  Vl-B  federal  grant 
(Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act)  made  possible  the  be- 
ginning of  such  a  program,  and 
now  additional  federal  monies, 
under  Title  Vl-G,  are  helping  it 
continue  with  an  added  compo- 
nent for  staff  development. 

In  1973  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  appropriated 
funds  to  begin  a  Statewide  pro- 
gram for  these  children.  For  the 
fifty  new  teachers  employed  as  a 
result  of  the  bill,  the  need  for 
demonstration  centers,  or  model 
programs,  and  for  observation 
and  training  became  a  top  pri- 
ority.   Four    local    school    pro- 


h 


grams  were  chosen  to  initiate  a 
regional  staff  development  pro- 
gram and  to  serve  as  models. 
The  Salisbury  Learning  Center  is 
one;  the  others  are  located  in 
Shelby  City,  Pitt  County,  and 
Moore  County. 

Funded  by  ESEA  Title  Vl-B, 
Title  Vl-G  and  State  monies,  the 
staff  development  program  gives 
priority  to  newly  employed  learn- 
ing disabilities  teachers  and  then 
to  other  teachers  and  personnel 
working  in  programs  for  these 
children. 

Two  theoretical  training  plans 
have  been  chosen:  the  child  ad- 
vocacy open  plan  in  Salisbury 
City  and  Moore  County,  primari- 
ly patterned  after  the  British  In- 
fant School  approach,  and  the 
diagnostic-prescriptive  plan  in 
Shelby  City  and  Pitt  County.  Salis- 
bury and  Shelby,  both  successful 
ongoing  projects,  have  been  con- 
ducting regional  teacher  training 
sessions  since  the  beginning  of 
the  1973-74  school  term.  The  Pitt 
and  Moore  County  programs  cur- 
rently are  developing  teacher 
training  modules. 

According  to  Shirley  Ritchie, 
90  educators  have  participated 
in  workshops  held  at  the  Salis- 
bury Center  since  September. 
Some  have  come  for  one  day  of 
observation,  but  most  have  been 
involved  in  the  intensive  six-day 
training  session. 

Workshops  are  set  up  on  a 
master  schedule  and  include 
three  days  of  instruction  and 
three  days  of  observation  and 
classroom  experience.  Instruc- 
tors are  the  Learning  Center  staff 
and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
grade  teachers  who  work  in  the 


integrated  setting. 

Philosophy  of  open  education, 
contracting,  individualized  in- 
struction, grouping,  team  teach- 
ing, peer  teaching,  and  parental 
involvement  are  topics  included 
in  the  first  day's  overview  of 
how  the  Learning  Center  oper- 
ates. The  second  day  is  spent  ex- 
amining group,  individual,  and 
teacher-made  tests.  Lois  Haynes, 
tutor  and  also  part  of  the  testing 
staff,  explains  how  to  administer 
standardized  tests  and  how  to 
construct  teacher-made  tests  to 
determine  word  attack  and  arith- 
metic computation  skills. 

The  final  day  of  instruction 
centers  on  treating  learning  dis- 
abilities in  an  open  education 
setting.  Regular  classroom  teach- 
ers from  the  Learning  Center 
join  Jean  Owen,  the  learning  dis- 
abilities specialist,  in  helping 
teachers  design  tasks forchildren 
with  learning  disabilities.  At  this 
time,  Mrs.  Owen  demonstrates 
how  she  works  as  a  resource  to 
the  regular  classroom  teacher 
by  determining  the  methods  and 
tasks  to  be  used  with  a  specific 
child. 

At  the  end  of  the  three-day 
period,  participants  are  given 
their  schedule  of  choices  for  the 
concluding  three-day  observation 
and  work  session.  Almost  all  will 
want  to  act  as  a  tutor,  work  with 
a  teacher  in  developing  a  lesson, 
or  observe  a  counseling  session. 
Other  choices  include  adminis- 
tering tests,  writing  contracts, 
making  materials,  and  meeting 
with  the  psychologist.  Whatever 
the  choices,  participants  spend 
three  days  of  intensive  work  in 
areas  studied  in  the  three  pre- 


vious days. 

The  object  is  not  to  sell  the 
child  advocacy  model  but  to  al- 
low each  participant  to  assess 
his  competencies  and  individ- 
ualize his  training  program.  The 
participant  will  choose  the  spe- 
cial competencies  he  will  need  to 
implement  the  organizational 
plan — diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching  (DPT)  or  child  advo- 
cacy— which  will  best  fit  the 
needs  of  his  local  school  unit. 

The  diagnostic-prescriptive 
plan  has  been  used  in  the  Shelby 
program  since  its  beginning  in 
1968.  Presently,  52  learning  dis- 
abled children  enrolled  in  regular 
classrooms  spend  a  small  portion 
of  their  day  with  resource  teach- 
ers in  learning  labs  located  at 
Graham  and  Marion  Elementary 
Schools.  In  addition,  resource 
room  classes  are  located  in  two 
other  schools  in  the  Shelby  sys- 
tem, each  serving  six  children. 
In  each  lab,  the  resource  teacher 
has  diagnosed  the  child's  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  tests  and/or 
teacher  observation,  has  pre- 
scribed methods  and  materials 
for  remediation,  and  works  with 
the  child  within  the  learning  lab. 
The  child  returns  to  his  regular 
classroom  for  all  other  instruc- 
tional activities. 

Juanita  Burns,  director  of  spe- 
cial services  in  the  Shelby 
Schools,  points  to  test  results, 
classroom  success,  and  parental 
approval  as  proof  that  the  DPT 
plan  has  been  successful  with 
children  who  have  been  involved 
in  the  program  during  its  five 
years  of  operation.  She  is  equal- 
ly enthusiastic  about  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Shelby  project  to 
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serve  as  a  demonstration  center 
and  to  share  its  philosophy 
through  a  staff  development 
program. 

"Over  100  people,  including  a 
few  superintendents,  have  come 
from  as  far  away  as  Washington, 
N.  C,  in  the  east  and  in  the  west, 
beyond  Asheville,  to  attend  our 
training  sessions,"  Mrs.  Burns 
proudly  announced.  "I've  never 
seen  such  good  teachers.  They're 
enthusiastic  and  eager,"  she 
added. 

Training  sessions  begin  in 
Shelby  on  Mondays  and  last  for 
three  days.  Usually  there  are  12 
to  15  people  in  each  group,  but 
occasionally  there  will  be  as 
many  as  20.  Participants  meet 
for  classes  in  a  portable  unit  out- 
side Graham  Elementary  School. 
Prior  to  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Burns 
attempts  to  learn  about  the  group 
so  that  she  and  her  staff— Dot 
Peeler,  Faye  Burton,  and  Carol 
Ball — may  gear  instruction  to  its 
needs.  Generally  the  opening  day 
schedule  includes  a  pretest  to 
determine  each  person's  general 
knowledge  of  learning  disabili- 
ties, tests,  materials,  equipment, 
and  programs.  A  post  test  on  the 
same  information  is  given  at  the 
close  of  the  workshop. 

Explanation  of  the  four  train- 
ing modules— tests,  prescription, 
materials,  and  audio-visual  aids 
—constitutes  the  first  major 
thrust  of  the  session.  As  in  the 
Salisbury  training  program,  in- 
tensive work  takes  place  in  each 
area.  For  example,  tests  are  ex- 
amined, as  a  whole  and  in  sub- 
sections, to  learn  what  they  can 
reveal  about  a  child's  problem. 
Participants    prescribe    remedi- 


ation based  on  hypothetical  data 
and  design  materials  to  use  in 
simulated  teaching  situations. 
The  media  specialist  demon- 
strates audio-visual  equipment, 
such  as  video  tapes,  cassettes, 
the  tachistoscope,  and  films,  that 
can  be  a  necessary  part  of  pro- 
fessional training  or  student  in- 
struction. Later,  each  participant 
may  choose  one  or  all  four  mod- 
ules for  additional  training. 

"The  Remediation  of  Learning 
Disabilities"  is  a  film  presenta- 
tion regarded  as  a  must  at  this 
stage  of  the  inservice  program. 
It  provides  both  a  preview  and 
review  of  the  tasks  in  which  the 
group  is  involved. 

Before  going  into  the  learning 
lab,  the  group  learns  exactly 
what  will  be  taking  place  between 
the  teacher,  Ruth  Wilson,  and 
the  children.  They  will  become 
familiar  with  all  materials  she 
will  be  using.  "For  example,"  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Burns,  "if  Billy  has 
an  auditory  perceptual  problem, 
it  is  important  that  the  group 
know  which  materials  Mrs.  Wil- 
son will  be  using  and  all  the  pos- 
sibilities for  dealing  with  his 
problem.  Only  then  can  they  re- 
late what  they  see  to  what  they 
have  been  studying." 

From  class  observation  the 
group  returns  to  its  portable 
classroom  for  concentration  on 
the  chosen  modules  and  finally 
the  program  wrap-up. 

Mrs.  Burns  emphasizes  that 
the  program  for  the  child  is 
geared  toward  success.  Each 
child  achieves  some  measure  of 
success  every  day.  If  a  child  is 
not  working,  the  teacher  assumes 
the  responsibility  to  get  him  to 


want  to  work. 

At  Jefferson  School  in  Shelby, 
Mrs.  Peeler  finds  time  outside 
her  duties  with  the  staff  develop- 
ment program  to  work  with  six 
children.  The  program  at  Jeffer- 
son allows  the  child  to  stay  in 
the  classroom  rather  than  to  be 
removed  for  short  periods  to  a 
resource  room.  Mrs.  Peeler  works 
with  the  regular  classroom  teach- 
er and  sometimes  with  the  chil- 
dren back  in  the  classroom.  For 
participants  in  the  staff  develop- 
ment program,  the  Jefferson 
School  class  allows  them  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  DPT  used  in 
the  regular  classroom  much  as  it 
is  in  the  Salisbury  project. 

DPT  or  child  advocacy  open 
model?  Each  deals  with  identi- 
fying the  problem,  finding  solu- 
tions, and  producing  positive 
results.  According  to  Ted  Drain, 
director  of  the  Division  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children,  the  operation 
of  these  demonstration  centers 
will  provide  the  blueprint  for  de- 
veloping a  Statewide  effort  for 
learning  disabilities  programs 
that  will  emphasize  curriculum, 
remediation,  and  identification 
techniques.  The  existing  four 
centers,  and  the  hope  of  addi- 
tional ones  next  year,  are  part  of 
the  master  plan  to  provide  new 
teachers  in  learning  disabilities, 
as  well  as  experienced  personnel, 
with  opportunities  to  study  skills 
and  techniques  that  have  proven 
successful  in  dealing  with  the 
learning  problems  of  children. 
(MH) 
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Shortage,  crisis,  crunch,  pinch, 
squeeze,  inflation,  and  unem- 
ployment are  the  words  associ- 
ated with  every  segment  of  our 
economy  today  with  projections 
for  the  situation  to  continue  well 
into  the  1980's.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America,  during  the  winter,  ex- 
perienced the  shortages,  crunch- 
es, inflation  and  rising  unem- 
ployment brought  about  by  the 
energy  crisis. 

Forecasts  for  the  months  and 
years  ahead  are  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America  will  face  problems 
in  another  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy basic  to  survival— agricul- 
tural products.  The  gloomy 
picture  is  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  vegetables,  fruits,  live- 
stock, and  poultry  produced, 
processed,  and  distributed  to 
feed  Americans.  Also  to  be  felt 
will  be  the  shortage  of  agricul- 
tural products  used  in  produc- 
tion of  such  items  as  clothes, 
paper,  forage,  fertilizer,  furni- 
ture, buildings,  rope,  twine,  and 
bedding. 

During  the  last  decade,  on  the 
national  scene,  young  people 
were  told  and  taught  that  em- 
ployment opportunities  as  farm- 


ers, farm  managers,  farm  fore- 
men, and  farm  laborers  were 
steadily  declining  even  though 
agriculture  serves  us  three 
times  a  day.  One  farmworker 
does  produce  food,  fiber,  and 
other  farm  commodities  for 
himself  and  48  others.  But  that 
isn't  the  whole  picture.  Each 
farmworker  is  backed  by  work- 
ers producing  farm  machinery, 
fuel,  fertilizers  and  other  com- 
modities essential  to  farming.  In 
fact,  one  out  of  every  five  jobs 
is  either  in  agriculture  or  in  an 
agricultural-related  occupation 
and  every  dollar  of  farm  income 
generates  $5  to  $6  in  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

The  de-emphasis  in  agricul- 
ture caused  a  decrease  in  en- 
rollment in  vocational  agricul- 
tural education  courses  on  the 
national  level.  Fortunately, 
North  Carolina  did  not  follow 
the  national  trend.  A  compari- 
son of  vocational  agricultural 
education  enrollment  in  grades 
9-12  reveals  that  nationally  8.2% 
of  the  total  vocational  enroll- 
ment is  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion; in  North  Carolina  it  is 
12.7%.    The  current  enrollment 


in  the  state  is  38,307  of  which 
4,139  are  girls  .  . .  a  total  increase 
of  1,420  over  the  1972-73  school 
year. 

Why  the  difference  in  North 
Carolina?  Farsighted  agricul- 
tural leaders  and  youth  brought 
about  changes  in  the  curriculum 
and  in  the  activities  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  to  re-direct 
learning  and  educational  ex- 
periences that  would  be  essen- 
tial to  the  changing  needs  of 
Americans.  These  needs  are 
now  changing  more  rapidly 
than  had  been  anticipated  and 
present  a  challenge  to  all  edu- 
cators to  take  a  new  look  at 
vocational  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  its  role  in  the  secon- 
dary schools,  according  to 
Charles  J.  Law,  Jr.,  director,  di- 
vision of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion. 

Expansion  of  programs  begun 
in  the  mid-sixties  must  be 
stepped  up.  Future  Farmers  of 
America  members  should  be 
encouraged  to  extend  their 
activities  which  are  geared  to 
eliminate  shortages,  pinches, 
squeezes,    and    crunches.    The 

Continued  on  page  14 
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TALKING  WITH  THE  STUDENTS 


It  was  lunch  time  at  North  Ire- 
dell High  School  and  a  good  time 
to  talk  with  ag  students  Robin 
Daniels,  David  Stickeleather, 
Phil  McLain,  Bill  Johnson,  David 
Ervin,  and  Ann  Shaver.  "Hey 
Robin,  they  sure  changed  the 
looks  of  this  chicken,"  said  David 
Ervin  as  they  were  eating  minced 
bar-b-que  chicken.  Robin  is  in 
poultry  breeding  where  the  capi- 
tal outlay  for  a  300  x  50  foot 
chicken  house  is  approximately 
$50,000. 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and 
a  warm  smile  on  his  face,  Phil 
McLain  recalled  some  of  the 
things  his  dad,  who  died  over 
four  years  ago,  had  told  him 
about  teenage  life  as  a  farm  boy. 
Life  on  the  farm  meant  long  hard 
working  hours,  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  agricultural 
products,  prices  were  down,  la- 
bor was  cheap,  specialization 
was  taking  hold,  and  folks  just 
thought  that  agriculture  had 
passed  its  hey-day.  The  attitude 
was  that  America  was  a  land  of 
plenty. 


"It  was  a  mistake,"  Phil  said, 
"and  we're  paying  for  it  now. 
Some  people  have  a  bad  attitude 
toward  agriculture  because  they 
don't  understand  its  importance. 
Back  when  Dad  was  my  age  peo- 
ple never  dreamed  there'd  be  a 
shortage  of  food  and  grain  in 
America,  lack  of  clean  air,  and 
scarcity  of  land."  Phil  continued, 
"But  some  people  could  see  fur- 
ther down  the  road  and  knew 
that  agriculture  would  always 
be  the  backbone  of  America.  Ag 
is  just  as  important  as  ever  be- 
cause everything  people  have 
they  owe  to  agriculture,"  he  said. 

"The  day  of  the  ignorant  farm- 
er is  out,"  chimed  in  David  Ervin. 

"Yeah,  just  like  now  a  foot- 
ball player  has  to  be  smart," 
said  Phil.  He  went  on  to  tell  how 
his  grandmother— who  used  to 
work  in  the  fields,  do  the  house- 
work, and  also  the  cooking— 
now  reads  all  the  farm  articles 
and  journals  she  can  get  her 
hands  on.  "Then  she  tells  grand- 
daddy  how  to  farm."  Phil  clari- 
fied    his    statement,    "Really, 


there  are  so  many  changes  and 
so  many  new  things  you  have  to 
know  now-a-days,  that  she  and 
granddaddy  discuss  the  things 
that  both  of  them  read." 

The  other  students  picked  up 
on  how  different  things  are  to- 
day. Farming  is  more  modern 
and  scientific  and  must  be  oper- 
ated like  any  other  profitable 
business.  They  pointed  out  that 
accurate  records  have  to  be  kept, 
knowledge  of  plant  and  animal 
diseases  is  necessary,  animals 
must  be  better  bred,  farm  labor 
is  just  not  to  be  found,  gasoline 
for  farm  use  is  up  80%  to  90% 
over  a  year  ago,  diesel  fuel  is  up 
85%  to  115%,  feed  costs  over 
100%  more  than  it  did  a  year 
ago,  and  land  is  expensive  and 
scarce.  They  pointed  out  that  to- 
day farm  land  in  northern  Iredell 
County  is  between  $500  and 
$1,000  per  acre. 

The  question  of  girls  in  agri- 
culture came  up,  and  Robin 
Daniels  responded.  "I  think  it's 
great!"  he  said.  "The  girls  really 
keep  us  on  our  toes  and  make 
competition    tougher,"    Robin 

Continued  on  page  14 
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AGRICULTURE:  New  Careers  Beckon 


newer  course  offerings  in  the 
vocational  agricultural  educa- 
tion curriculum  include  agri- 
cultural sales  and  services,  crop 
and  soil  technology,  livestock 
and  poultry  technology,  horti- 
culture, outdoor  recreation  and 
ecology,  agricultural  chemicals, 
agricultural  machinery,  and 
forestry. 

"A  new  course  to  be  added  to 
the  curriculum  for  the  1974-75 
school  year  is  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  processing,"  stated 
C.  V.  Tart,  chief  consultant, 
agricultural  education.  "The 
students  will  learn  some  of  the 
skills  necessary  for  processing 
in  agricultural  areas  such  as 
poultry,  beef,  pork,  marine, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  dairy," 
Tart  explained.  "We  anticipate 
a  large  enrollment  in  this  new 
course  and  an  increased  enroll- 
ment in  outdoor  recreation  and 
ecology  and  horticulture." 

"It  is  vital  to  our  well-being 
that  we  train  boys  and  girls  to 
become  skilled  farmers  to  pro- 


vide a  plentiful  supply  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  years 
to  come  and  also  to  train  those 
who  will  provide  services  to  the 
farmer,"  said  A.  Craig  Phillips, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  "Trained  persons 
will  also  be  needed  to  process 
and  distribute  these  agricultural 
products,"  he  added. 

Charles  L.  Keels,  executive 
director,  FFA,  explained  that 
"while  many  FFA  activities  are 
on-the-farm  oriented,  new  ac- 
tivities broader  in  scope  have 
been  implemented."  One  such 
project  is  "Food  For  America." 
In  this  project,  he  said,  FFA 
members  go  into  elementary 
classrooms  and  present  pro- 
grams on  how  food  gets  from 
the  farm  to  the  consumer.  These 
presentations  are  followed-up 
by  taking  the  youngsters  on 
field  trips  to  farms,  agricultural 
processing  plants,  and  agri- 
business establishments.  After 
the  field  trips,  the  FFA  mem- 
bers go  back  into  the  classroom 


for  discussions  with  the  young- 
sters. "This  not  only  helps  make 
elementary  grade  students 
aware  of  an  important  segment 
of  our  economy,"  Keels  contin- 
ued, "but  it  also  makes  him 
aware  of  career  opportunities 
in  agricultural  production  and 
agri-business — from  the  indi- 
vidual who  tills  the  soil  to  the 
loan  officer  in  a  bank." 

The  young  men  and  women 
in  FFA  are  also  working  toward 
developing  a  rural-urban  bal- 
ance in  the  social  and  physical 
environment  in  the  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  farm  communities. 
They  are  doing  this  through  a 
new  project  called  "Building 
Our  American  Communities." 
Other  activities  of  the  project, 
BOAC,  are  determining  local 
job  opportunities  in  agri-busi- 
nesses, improving  the  quality  of 
living  in  rural  communities, 
and  providing  community  ser- 
vices. The  interest  of  FFA'ers 
in  urban  affairs  and  services  is 
evident  by  the  fact  that  the  larg- 
est local  chapter  of  FFA  is  in 
Philadelphia  with  400  members. 
(JS) 
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added.  Girls,  like  the  boys,  can 
get  jobs  as  lab  technicians,  in- 
spectors, buyers,  sellers,  graders, 
testers,  or  samplers  and  some  of 
them  can  become  supervisors  or 
managers  and  owners  of  an  ag 
or  ag  related  business. 

"I  just  love  it.  It's  something 
you  can  take  pride  in.  When  I 
finish  plowing  a  field  for  the 
day,  I  always  look  back  and  if 
I  did  a  good  job,  then  I'm  proud," 
responded  Phil  McLain  when 
asked  why  he  was  in  agriculture. 
As  we  rode  past  two  fields  of 
Phil's  winter  wheat  which  were 
vivid  green,  he  said,  "These  real- 
ly make  me  feel  good."  The  two 
fields  of  approximately  35  acres 
will  be  harvested  in  July  to  help 
feed  his  herd  of  beef  cattle.  "It 
takes  about  two  acres  of  land  to 
support  a  cow  and  her  calf  and 
12  pounds  of  feed  to  produce 
one  pound  of  beef,"  he  added. 
As  we  walked  deep  into  the  seed- 
ed pasture  and  the  Angus  cows 
and  calves  gathered  around, 
Phil  looked  to  see  if  any  of  his 
cows  had   calved  while  he  was 


at  school.  One  had  the  feeling 
that  each  cow  and  calf  was  a 
real  friend.  Phil,  a  junior  in  high 
school,  plans  to  go  to  Mitchell 
College  for  two  years  so  he  can 
still  work  with  his  beef  cattle, 
and  then  he'll  go  to  N.  C.  State 
University  to  complete  his  agri- 
culture education.  "I  plan  to  stay 
in  farming  and  beef  production 
and  I  know  that  I  need  to  be 
educated  and  to  continue  to 
learn  just  to  keep  up  with  new 
methods  of  beef  production," 
he  said. 

Phil  was  quick  to  respond  to 
the  question,  What  do  you  see 
in  the  future  for  agriculture  in 
North  Carolina?  "We'll  have  to 
produce  more  soybeans,  make 
better  use  of  set-aside  land 
(rough  land)  by  levelling  off  the 
land  and  combining  small  fields 
into  larger  fields,  conserve  our 
good  farm  land  for  farming  and 
not  housing  developments  as 
housing  developments  can  be 
built  on  poorer  land,  and  more 
people  specifically  trained  in 
quality    and    quantity    of    farm 


production,  proper  processing, 
and  efficient  distribution  of 
these  products,"  he  answered. 

"Today  the  big  farmer  can 
make  it  but  the  small  farmer 
has  to  fall  out.  Farmers  invest 
everything  they  profit  back  into 
the  farm,"  said  David  Ervin  who 
owns  and  operates  two  green- 
houses, each  10  x  30  feet.  "I 
work  harder,  but  I'm  my  own 
boss,  and  if  I  make  a  mess  then 
it's  my  mess  or  if  I  succeed  it's 
my  success.  Once  you  start  to 
see  something  grow,  you  love 
it,"  Ervin  commented  as  he  left 
for  Rowan  County  to  compete 
in  a  track  meet.  The  night  be- 
fore he  and  two  others  had  spent 
five  hours  each  potting  900  to- 
mato plants  which  will  be  ready 
to  sell  in  three  to  five  weeks. 

A  day  with  the  young  agricul- 
ture students  at  North  Iredell  is 
a  day  well  spent.  They  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  why.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  their  teacher, 
B.  W.  Campbell,  principal,  Ken- 
neth A.  Wilson,  and  Bruno  San- 
torum,  director  of  occupational 
education,  are  so  proud  of  these 
students. 


FACTS  ABOUT  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Funds  for  occupational  education  come  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 


25% 
49% 
26% 


Federal 

State 

Local 


1973  N.  C.  General  Assembly  provided  funds  for  an 
additional  446  occupational  education  teaching  po- 
sitions—bringing total  for  1973-74  school  year  to 
4,352,  as  compared  to  2,217  teaching  positions  in 
1968-69. 

Percentage  of  occupational  education  enrollment  to 
total  school  population  in  grades  7  -  12: 

37.6%  -  1963 
40.0%  -  1972 
50.1%-  1973 

70,000  students  in  1973  were  members  of  the  occu- 
pational education  youth  organizations:  CECA, 
DECA,  FBLA,  FFA,  FHA,  NCHC,  VICA 

68%  of  youth  in  North  Carolina  in  age  group  15-18 
should  have  the  opportunity  for  occupational  edu- 
cation skill  training  because: 

40%  of  youth  who  start  school  never  graduate 

from  high  school 
28%  of  the  youth  who  are  graduated  from  high 

school  go  directly  into  labor  market 

Program  offerings  in  the  State's  388  high  schools 
in  1973: 

83%  -  agriculture 

60%  -  distribution 

20%  -  health 

100%  -  consumer/homemaking 


36%  -  occupational  home  economics 
54%  -  vocational  office 
97%  -  trades  and  industry 

Career  exploration  programs  have  been  implemented 
in  59.7%  of  the  State's  985  middle  schools  (grades 
7-9)  by  1973. 

New  courses  added  1963  to  1973  in  the  various  occu- 
pational program  areas: 

9  -  agriculture 

5  -  distribution 

3  -  health 

5  -  occupational  home  economics 

5  -  vocational  office 
20  -  trades  and  industry 

Follow-up  studies  of  1972  graduates  of  occupational 
education  skill  training  programs  reveal: 

50.7%  are  employed  full  time  in  fields  for  which 
they  are  trained  in  high  school  or  a  related 
field 

29.4%  continued  their  education  beyond  high 
school  -  (includes  technical  schools,  com- 
munity colleges,  and  4-year  colleges  or  uni- 
versities) 

There  are  8  program  areas  available  in  occupational 
education.  Following  are  different  program  areas 
offered  during  the  1972-73  school  year  by  the  152 
local  educational  agencies: 

29  LEA's  offered  8  areas 

39  LEA's  offered  7  areas 

40  LEA's  offered  6  areas 
25  LEA's  offered  5  areas 
13  LEA's  offered  4  areas 

6  LEA's  offered  3  areas 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  RELATED  TO 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS: 

(Sources:   N.  C.  Employment  Security  Commission  and  N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Education) 

Occupational  Instructional                                                                 Employed 
Program                                                                                                        1970 

Projected  Labor 
Demand*  1975 

Agriculture                                                                                                  242,550 
Distribution                                                                                                 300,750 
Health                                                                                                            38,600 
Occupational  Home  Economics                                                            175,450 
Vocational  Office                                                                                       299,400 
Trades  and  Industry                                                                               870,750 

238,900 
415,750 
56,300 
205,100 
417,000 
1,175,450 

"Includes  total  expansion  and  replacement  needs. 
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Broadcasting  the  news  is  seri- 
ous business.  People  depend  on 
concise,  accurate  reporting  of 
what  has  happened  to  their 
world,  what  will  probably  hap- 
pen, and  how  it  will  affect  them 
personally.  Whether  broadcast- 
ing the  news  to  1,600  students 
at  Jamestown  Junior  High 
School,  Guilford  County,  or  to 
some  50,000  viewers  of  High 
Point's  WGHP-TV,  ninth  graders 
studying  television  production 
at  Jamestown  Junior  High 
School  recognize  this  responsi- 
bility. 

Approximately  45  minutes 
prior  to  each  school  day,  these 
ninth  graders,  representing  the 
cast  and  crew  of  Jamestown 
Junior  High  School's  (JJHS) 
morning  news  program,  report 
to  the  school's  studio— a  class- 
room—and television  control 
room— a  storage  room  off  the  li- 
brary. They  prepare  a  13-minute 
newscast  of  national,  State,  lo- 


cal, and  school  news,  plus 
weather,  sports,  and  special  re- 
ports, which  is  broadcast  to  the 
entire  school  a  few  minutes  after 
the  homeroom  bell. 

Much  of  the  news  is  gleaned 
from  the  morning  newspapers 
by  the  program's  anchorman 
before  he  reports  to  school,  and 
by  the  time  he  arrives,  his  script 
is  written.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  sportscaster  and  weather 
girl.  Special  reports,  written 
and  reported  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  television  produc- 
tion class,  are  featured  as  the 
occasion  dictates. 

While  those  who  appear  on 
camera  are  busy  timing  their 
news  segments,  the  student  di- 
rector, cameramen,  audio  man, 
video  man,  and  assistants  work 
on  the  technical  aspects  of 
broadcasting  the  news.  From 
the  control  room,  the  director 
instructs  camera  one  to  line  up 
a  shot  and  the  audio  man  checks 


the  tape  of  a  commercial  which 
will  run  during  the  show.  The 
director's  assistant  reviews  the 
timing  of  the  visuals  with  cam- 
era two  to  make  sure  the  visuals 
are  in  sequence.  And  the  count- 
down to  air  time  begins,  all  un- 
der the  watchful  eye  of  instruc- 
tor Wayne  Jacobs. 

Regarding  production  of  the 
daily  newscast,  Jacobs  admit- 
ted quite  candidly,  "I  don't  do 
a  thing— the  kids  do  it  all.  I  just 
sort  of  hang  around."  But  stu- 
dents and  Jamestown  Principal 
Harold  Crump  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  without  Jacobs's  en- 
thusiasm, support,  and  prelimi- 
nary instruction,  the  whole 
newscast  routine  would  not  look 
so  matter  of  fact. 

A  self-taught  television  pro- 
duction teacher,  Jacobs  began 
his  teaching  career  teaching 
physical  science  and  electronics. 
When  the  school's  former  prin- 
cipal suggested  a  study  of  the 
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use  of  closed  circuit  television 
be  conducted  in  1969,  Jacobs 
chaired  the  committee.  The 
school  was  already  wired  and 
had  a  transmitter  for  internal 
television  distribution,  and  Ja- 
cobs found  that  the  faculty  was 
in  favor  of  buying  the  necessary 
equipment  and  using  television 
in  their  instructional  program. 

Funds  for  initial  expenditures 
came  from  the  school's  PTA, 
approximately  $1,000  from  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act 
funds,  and  from  a  special  school 
allotment,  according  to  Jacobs. 
With  the  funds,  Jamestown  Jun- 
ior High  School  got  into  the  tele- 
vision business  by  buying  one 
video  tape  recorder,  a  camera, 
and  30  television  monitors  for 
the  classroom. 

"The  first  year  we  did  limited 
things,  all  in  a  little  room  off 
the  library,  and  I  worked  all  the 
equipment,"  explained  Jacobs. 
"We     mostly    taped     resource 


speakers  so  we  could  play  their 
presentations  back  to  various 
classes  as  requested.  We'd  have 
students  interview  the  speakers 
and  the  interviews  would  be 
played  back  to  homerooms  the 
following  day." 

Each  year,  new  equipment  and 
new  ideas  have  gone  into  the  use 
of  television  at  Jamestown,  says 
Jacobs.  It  was  the  principal's 
idea  to  have  Jacobs  teach  a 
course  in  television  production 
so  that  students  would  know 
how  to  use  the  equipment.  To 
be  eligible  to  take  the  course, 
students  are  required  to  write  a 
75-word  essay  on  why  they  want 
to  study  television  production. 

After  teaching  television  pro- 
duction for  a  year  and  a  half, 
Jacobs  decided  a  good  practical 
application  of  their  television 
knowledge  would  be  to  produce 
a  daily  news  program.  That  was 
in  January  1971,  and  the  tele- 
vision   classes'    morning    news 


programs  have  been  on  ever 
since. 

"The  students  really  surprised 
me  at  first  because  they  turned 
out  to  be  more  responsible  than 
I  had  dreamed.  Now,  I'm  not 
astonished  by  anything  they  are 
able  to  do,"  said  Jacobs. 

Currently,  Jacobs  teaches  two 
television  classes,  one  for  eighth 
graders  concerning  working 
with  the  equipment  and  the 
technical  aspects  of  television, 
and  one  on  the  production  as- 
pects of  television  for  ninth 
graders. 

A  highlight  of  this  year's  work, 
noted  Jacobs,  came  when  the 
ninth  grade  class  produced  the 
Christmas  Day  noon  news  for 
WGHP-TV  Channel  8  in  High 
Point.  It  was  the  first  such  ven- 
ture for  both  students  and  the 
television  station.  For  several 
weeks  the  students  watched  the 
noon  news,  studied  its  format, 
and  timed  the  segments.  As  one 
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student  put  it,  "by  the  time  we 
got  up  there  (to  the  television 
station)  on  Christmas  Day  we 
knew  what  we  had  to  do." 

The  students  arrived  at  the 
television  station  at  8  a.m.  and 
were  shown  how  to  work  the 
equipment,  worked  on  their  own 
scripts,  helped  put  up  mats,  and 
found  out  how  hot  a  real  studio 
becomes.  "We  also  found  out 
how  close  you  can  come  to  hav- 
ing heart  failure,"  was  the  re- 
action of  one  student. 

WGHP's  noon  news  on  Christ- 
mas Day  went  off  on  time  as 
usual,  but  this  time  the  pro- 
gram's newscaster,  weather  girl, 
sportscaster,  and  one  camera- 
man were  students.  The  station's 
producer,  Al  Warlick,  admitted 
that  he  expected  to  find  prob- 
lems and  confusion  in  working 
with  junior  high  school  aged 
students.  "I  didn't  find  any  prob- 
lems and  it  went  off  so  well— 
they  were  so  professional — it's 
almost  mind  boggling,"  re- 
marked Warlick. 

He  added,  "The  key  to  the 
whole  thing  is  their  instructor. 
They  knew  this  show  was  not  a 
game  and  that  some  50,000  peo- 
ple were  counting  on  getting 
the  news— he  must  have  stressed 
that.  The  organization  they 
were  taught  in  school  carried 
right  over  to  the  newsroom.  I 
think  they  understood  the  full 
implications  of  what  they  were 
doing."  Because  of  this  initial 
success,  Warlick  hopes  to  give 
more  students  an  opportunity 
to  see  television  production 
from  the  inside. 

To  students  in  television  pro- 
duction at  Jamestown  Junior 
High  School,  the  field  of  broad- 
casting goes  far  beyond  what  is 
seen  on  the  television  set.  One 
student  remarked,  "I  had  always 
figured  that  the  anchorman 
walked  up  and  the  script  just 
fell  in  place.  Once  you  get  on 
the  inside,  you  realize  that  there 
are  a  whole  lot  of  people  back 
there  and  a  whole  lot  more 
things  to  do." 

Besides  learning  the  basic  tel- 
evision set  up,  the  students  in 
Jacobs's  class  learn  about  Fed- 
eral Communication  Commis- 
sion rules,  the  Fairness  Doctrine, 
and  other  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  unique  to  television. 
They    are    also     dealing     with, 


through  actual  experience,  what 
is  generally  a  heated  topic  to 
the  news  media — objectivity 
versus  subjectivity  in  reporting 
the  news.  As  one  student  ob- 
served, "It  seems  like  nobody 
could  really  present  all  the  facts 
without  having  a  personal  opin- 
ion. It's  pretty  hard  not  to  slant 
things  one  way  or  the  other." 
Or  as  another  student  suggest- 
ed, "Sometimes  you  choose 
stories  because  you  have  a  cer- 
tain opinion  and  you  feel  like 
featuring  a  story  reflecting  that 
opinion." 

A  new  learning  experience 
for  television  students  this  year 
evolved  from  a  decision  to  sell 
commercial  time  during  the 
news  program.  According  to 
Jacobs,  students-  sell  commer- 
cial time,  write,  and  tape  their 
own  commercials.  Commercials 
are  largely  bought  by  businesses 
that  are  frequently  patronized 
by  teenagers,  such  as  record 
shops,  and  the  money  received 
goes  toward  the  purchase  of 
new  television  equipment.  Thus 
far,  approximately  $200  has 
been  raised,  but  Jacobs  sees 
selling  commercials  as  more  of 
a  learning  experience  than  a 
money-making  project,  because 
it  exposes  the  students  to  anoth- 
er side  of  the  television  business. 

Use  of  television  at  Jamestown 
Junior  High  School  goes  far 
beyond  the  morning  news  and 
television  production  class. 
Whenever  a  resource  person 
makes  a  presentation  to  a  class, 
the  presentation  is  taped  for 
other  classes  to  watch  at  a  later 
time,  explained  Principal  Crump. 
"Not  only  has  the  television 
program  been  good  for  the  chil- 
dren, the  staff  has  become  quite 
involved  with  the  use  of  tele- 
vision tapes  in  their  instruction- 
al program,"  remarked  the 
principal. 

Now  that  the  school  has  two 
channels  for  playing  back  video 
tapes,  even  more  use  is  being 
made  of  television  in  the  class- 
room, including  widespread  use 
of  educational  programs  offered 
by  the  UNC-TV  network,  says 
Crump.  Most  school  announce- 
ments are  made  over  television 
and  spring  registration  informa- 
tion is  handled  through  tele- 
vision because  the  school  does 
not    have    a   room    big   enough 


to  hold  grade  level  meetings 
to  explain  registration  proce- 
dures. 

With  some  $15,000  to  $20,000 
invested  in  the  program  already, 
Crump  sees  financial  support 
of  the  program  going  more  to- 
ward building  the  tape  library 
rather  than  buying  new  equip- 
ment, therefore,  less  funding 
will  be  required  in  the  future. 

While  the  television  equip- 
ment at  Jamestown  Junior  High 
School  is  not  elaborate,  accord- 
ing to  Robb  Karn,  television 
consultant  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  in- 
structor and  students  push  the 
equipment  beyond  what  could 
normally  be  accomplished. 
"Their  level  of  sophistication 
in  production  activities  would 
rival  many  college-level  pro- 
grams," he  remarked.  Karn  em- 
phasized that  many  schools 
have  the  equipment  but  do  not 
know  how  to  use  it  properly. 
"Wayne  Jacobs  taught  himself 
to  use  the  equipment  and  then 
he  used  the  imagination  of  his 
students  to  move  into  some- 
thing very  exciting,"  said  Karn. 
Because  of  the  program's  suc- 
cess, schools  across  the  State 
have  visited  Jamestown  and 
have  begun  to  adapt  similar 
television  production  projects 
in  their  own  schools,  he  added. 

What's  next  for  television  at 
Jamestown  Junior  High  School? 
Well,  both  Jacobs  and  his  stu- 
dents sometimes  feel  they've 
"done  it  all,"  including  produc- 
ing a  quiz  show  and  making  a 
movie.  "We've  done  more  than 
any  other  class,"  exclaimed  a 
student.  And  yet,  after  watching 
the  students  work  it  becomes 
obvious  that  they  are  far  from 
hanging  up  their  microphones 
and  turning  off  their  cameras 
and  video  tape  recorders.  Wal- 
ter Cronkite  watch  out!  (SC) 
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Grady  Cooper 

Grade  3 

J.  W.  York  Elementary 


A  second  anthology  of  student  poetry  titled,  "I 
Don't  Need  You,  Rod  McKuen,  Good-Bye,"  is  now 
available  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  anthology  brings  together  the  work  of 
students  from  across  the  State  and  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Poetry  in  the  Schools  Project  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Division  of  Cultural  Arts. 

The  Poetry  in  the  Schools  Project  places  Tarheel 
poets  in  classrooms  across  the  State,  and  some  60 
schools  are  participating  in  the  program  this  year. 
"The  basic  idea  of  the  program,"  according  to  Jim 


Hall,  director  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Arts,  "is 
to  get  the  poets  into  the  classroom  working  with 
students  to  help  them  understand  and  appreciate 
poetry  and  to  get  a  feel  for  writing  it." 

Again  this  year,  poets  are  working  with  teachers 
and  students  by  relating  their  experiences,  reading 
their  own  poems,  and  encouraging  students  to  write 
about  their  feelings  and  experiences.  This  year's  an- 
thology contains  over  120  pages  of  poetry  submitted 
by  Tarheel  students  in  both  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools. 
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Mail  to:    Division  of  Public  Information  &  Publications 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Education  Building 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 

(Make  Checks  payable  to  State  Board  of  Education) 


_for 


I  enclose  a  total  of  $ 

copies  at  $1.50  of  the  1973  student  poetry  anthology  /  Don't 
Need  You,  Rod  McKuen,  Good-Bye. 
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Address 
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.State. 
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When  some  four-  and  five- 
year-olds  don  their  coats  and 
jackets  and  head  off  for  school 
in  Scotland  County,  it's  at  a 
time  when  most  students  are 
thinking  about  calling  it  a  day. 
For  these  50  preschoolers, 
school  is  a  Pee  Wee  School,  part 
of  Scotland  County  Schools 
ESEA  Title  III  Community 
School  Program. 

Title  III  Director  Jerry  Small 
called  the  Community  School 
Program  an  attempt  to  expand 
the  use  of  school  facilities  and 
draw  more  community  resources 
into  the  schools.  The  Pee  Wee 
School  concept  meets  both  ob- 
jectives, Small  noted,  since  the 
schools  are  staffed  by  primary 
education  majors  from  nearby 
St.  Andrews  College,  and  the 
schools  are  housed  in  two  junior 
high  schools  after  the  regular 
school  day. 

Offering  two  10-week  pro- 
grams, the  Pee  Wee  School  day 
runs  from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m.  at 
Gibson  Junior  High  and  from 
3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  at  Johnson 
Junior  High.  The  schools  give 
preschoolers  within  the  two 
junior  high  school  districts  a 
chance  to  "get  acquainted  with 
school  experience."  However, 
children  already  enrolled  in  kin- 
dergarten or  Head  Start  pro- 
grams are  not  eligible,  accord- 
ing to  Small. 

James  W.  Jenkins,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction's Division  of  Kinder- 
garten-Early Childhood  Educa- 
tion, says  that  the  Pee  Wee 
School  "is  an  excellent  interim 
solution  for  children  who  do  not 
have  kindergarten  programs 
available."  He  added  that  by 
1978,  according  to  the  schedule 
set  out  by  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly,  all  children 
will  be  able  to  attend  State- 
supported  kindergartens  at  age 
5.  "Next  fall,"  he  concluded, 
"the  timetable  calls  for  State- 
supported  kindergarten  pro- 
grams to  be  available  for  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  five-year-olds 
in  each  of  the  State's  149  school 
units. 

In  the  Pee  Wee  School,  chil- 
dren learn  to  identify  numbers, 
colors,  letters,  and  words,  and 
also  work  on  art  projects,  songs, 
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and  dances.  More  importantly, 
"they  are  exposed  to  teachers 
and  to  a  peer  group.  We  look 
at  the  program  as  a  very  infor- 
mal kindergarten,"  Small  ex- 
plained. 

While  the  preschoolers  are 
busy  getting  a  taste  of  what 
first  grade  will  be  like,  their 
teachers  are  getting  additional 
teaching  experience  before  they 
graduate  from  college.  They  are 
earning  some  money  at  the  same 
time,  three  dollars  an  hour.  Each 
teacher  in  the  Pee  Wee  School 
has  completed  her  formal  stu- 
dent teaching  experience  re- 
quired for  graduation.  The 
teachers  are  "on  their  own  as 
far  as  handling  the  students  and 
school,"  remarked  the  director. 
He  added  that  those  who  teach 
in  the  Pee  Wee  Schools  gain  ad- 
ditional firsthand  experience 
"without  the  influence  of  a  lead 
teacher." 

Approximately  $100  has  been 
appropriated  from  Title  III  funds 
for  Pee  Wee  School  materials 
and  supplies.  By  operating  on  a 
shoestring  budget,  Small  feels 
the  students  from  St.  Andrews 
have  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  improvising  in  teaching 
— using  what  they've  got  and  re- 
using old  furniture  and  rem- 
nants from  the  school  system. 

One  Pee  Wee  School  teacher, 
Debbie  Cooper,  a  senior  at  St. 
Andrews    College,    felt   her  ex- 


perience in  the  school  was  "a 
more  realistic  classroom  situa- 
tion than  student  teaching." 
Her  student  teaching  experience 
came  during  a  summer  school 
program  where  she  taught  eight 
students  of  about  the  same  abil- 
ity. In  the  Pee  Wee  School,  she 
was  confronted  with  25  children 
of  different  ability  levels. 

Besides  exposure  to  a  more 
normal  classroom  situation, 
Miss  Cooper  feels  the  experience 
helped  her  be  more  flexible  in 
her  teaching  approach.  "I  made 
a  plan  before  each  day,  but  was 
flexible  to  what  the  kids  wanted 
to  do.  If  they  wanted  to  pursue 
something,  I  followed  their 
leads  making  classroom  activi- 
ties respond  to  their  interests," 
she  said. 

This  is  the  last  year  of  Scot- 
land County's  Title  III  grant,  so 
the  Pee  Wee  School,  which  be- 
gan in  the  fall  of  1972,  is  in  its 
final  spring  session.  Small  feels 
the  Community  School  Program 
has  gone  far  toward  reaching 
the  goals  of  extending  use  of 
school  facilities  and  community 
resources. 

"This  effort  is  helping  to  bring 
about  more  support  of  the 
schools  and  to  change  attitudes 
so  that  schools  are  looked  upon 
as  problem  solving  and  problem 
preventing  institutions  to  an 
even  greater  extent,"  concluded 
Small. 
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SN-SCHOOL  TELEVISION  1974-75 


Learning  resources  by  television  will  be  more 
plentiful  than  ever  in  1974-75.  A  total  of  41  instruc- 
tional television  series,  ranging  from  4  to  36  pro- 
grams each,  will  be  made  available  to  schools  next 
fall  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

All  23  series  from  last  year's  schedule  are  return- 
ing to  the  air,  and  there  are  18  new  series.  All  the 
series  will  be  broadcast  over  the  UNC-TV  Network. 

There  are  series  to  suit  all  grade  levels,  kinder- 
garten through  twelfth  grade.  Instructional  programs 
are  in  many  different  subject  areas:  health,  safety, 
and  physical  education;  literature  appreciation  and 
reading  motivation;  social  studies;  science;  mathe- 
matics; cultural  arts;  and  German. 

Some  series  will  be  broadcast  weekly  throughout 
the  year;  others  will  last  for  a  shorter  period.  Accord- 
ing to  Reta  Richardson,  Director  of  In-School  Tele- 
vision for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  mini- 
courses  can  be  developed  around  some  of  the  series. 
"Many  of  the  series,  through  the  teachers'  selective 
utilization,  can  effectively  supplement  and  enrich 
ongoing  courses,"  she  continued. 

The  last  of  April,  the  Division  of  Educational  Me- 
dia sent  each  system-level  ITV  coordinator  enough 
copies  of  School  Television  Today,  1974-75  for  each 
school  in  every  local  school  unit  to  have  a  copy.  The 
building-level  ITV  coordinator  will  share  this  infor- 
mation with  all  the  teachers  in  the  school. 

School  Television  Today  describes  the  41  series 
and  gives  the  broadcast  schedule  for  each  one.  In- 
structions and  order  forms  for  acquiring  the  teachers' 
guides  to  each  series  are  also  contained  in  the  book. 


TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR  SEARCH  BEGINS 


School  units  across  the  State  are  getting  an  earlier 
start  in  the  selection  process  for  North  Carolina's 
1975  Teacher  of  the  Year.  This  spring  and  summer 
local  units  will  work  toward  naming  local  Teacher 
of  the  Year  candidates,  and  the  units'  nominees  will 
be  announced  in  late  summer.  Local  candidates  will 
be  entered  in  regional  award  programs  sponsored 
by  the  NCAE-ACT  districts  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Regional  Teacher  of  the  Year 
nominees  will  be  narrowed  down  to  two  or  three 
finalists  in  October,  and  the  State's  Teacher  of  the 


Year  will  be  announced  at  the  November  1974  State 
Board  of  Education  meeting.  The  Tarheel  Teacher  of 
the  Year  will  then  be  entered  in  the  national  Teacher 
of  the  Year  award  program  sponsored  by  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  officers,  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Companies,  and  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

According  to  State  School  Superintendent  Craig 
Phillips,  the  search  for  Teacher  of  the  Year  is  not 
for  the  "best  teacher,"  but  for  one  who  exemplifies 
the  finest  in  the  teaching  profession.  "We  are  looking 
for  someone  who  typifies  good  teaching— the  ability 
to  inspire  love  of  learning  in  all  students  of  all  back- 
grounds and  abilities,"  explained  Phillips.  North 
Carolina's  1974  Teacher  of  the  Year  is  Mrs.  Frances 
Kiser,  an  English  teacher  at  Crest  High  School,  Cleve- 
land County  Schools. 


MARINE  WORKSHOPS 


Five  summer  workshops  to  explore  the  marine 
environment  will  be  sponsored  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina 4-H  program  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity Harbor  House  Marine  Science  Center.  For 
rising  high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  the  workshops 
will  allow  each  participant  to  complete  a  marine 
science  project  of  his  own  choosing  during  the  6-day 
period. 

Total  cost  of  the  six-day  workshop  is  $100,  includ- 
ing $50  payable  with  the  application.  The  registra- 
tion fee  will  be  refunded  only  if  the  applicant  is 
denied  or  in  cases  of  family  emergency. 

The  workshops  will  be  held  June  23-29,  June  30- 
July  6,  July  14-20,  July  28-August  3,  and  August 
4-10. 

Applications  and  further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Chester  Black,  Assistant  Director, 
4-H,  P.  O.  Box  5157,  N.  C.  State  University,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina  27607.  Applications  must  be  re- 
ceived by  June  3,  1974. 


AID  TO  SUMMER  FOOD  PROGRAM  INCREASES 


North  Carolina  will  receive  over  $1  million  this 
summer  to  provide  food  for  the  State's  needy  chil- 
dren, according  to  Ralph  Eaton,  School  Food  Services 
director  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  is  an  increase  of  40  percent  over  last  summer's 
funding. 

These  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  will 
be  available  through  the  Special  Food  Service  Pro- 
gram for  Children,  an  extension  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  Eaton  noted  that  these  funds 
provide  cash  assistance  for  food  to  children  in  areas 
with  a  high  concentration  of  working  mothers  and 
low  income  families. 

Last  summer  more  than  27,000  Tarheel  children 
were  served  lunches  daily  at  more  than  500  sites, 
for  an  average  of  eight  weeks.  These  programs  were 
sponsored  on  a  matching  basis  by  recreation  de- 
partments, schools,  churches,  and  civic  groups 
throughout  the  State. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SURVEY 


The  1973  Annual  North  Carolina  Public  School 
Survey  provides  a  current  status  of  pupil  enrollment, 
professional  and  non-professional  personnel,  and 
instructional  spaces  as  of  the  first  month  of  the  1973- 
74  school  year.  Information  for  these  phases  of 
school  operation  was  developed  from  data  reported 
by  the  superintendents  of  the  151  county  and  city 
administrative  units. 


Pupil  Enrollment 

1,145,681  Pupils  enrolled  in  grades  1-12,  an  over- 
all decrease  of  12,868  (1.1  percent) 
compared  to  the  first  school  month  of 
1972-73. 

786,697  elementary  pupils  enrolled,  a  1.6  per- 
cent decrease. 

358,984  high  school  pupils  enrolled,  a  0.1  per- 
cent increase. 

125,164  pupils  in  excess  of  normal  school  ca- 
pacity. 


Professional  and  Non-Professional  Personnel 

58,759  professional     personnel    employed,    of 
which  43,917  (74.74  percent)  are  female 
and  14,842  (25.26  percent)  are  male. 
3,883  classroom  teachers  have  no  prior  teach- 
ing experience. 
1,556  former  teachers   have   returned  to  the 

teaching  profession. 
1,319  teachers  have  retired  since  last  year. 
38,319  professional    personnel    receiving    local 

salary  supplements. 
38,459  non-professional  personnel  employed. 

Instructional  Spaces 

1,527  new  instructional  spaces  made  available 
during  the  1972-73  school  year. 
638  obsolete    or    inadequate    instructional 
spaces. 

6,364  total    additional    instructional    spaces 
needed,  of  which  5,358  are  classrooms. 
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FALL  ENROLLMENT  1962-1973 
PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


■ 


Year 

COUNTY  UNITS 

CITY  UNITS 

STATE 

Enroll- 
ment 

Change 

Percent 

of 
Change 

Enroll- 
ment 

Change 

Percent 

of 
Change 

Enroll- 
ment 

Change 

Percent 

of 
Change 

1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 

789,416 
833,974 
842,945 
852,274 
856,692 
883,956 
898,949 
906,866 
903,969 
899,907 
896,151 
896,638 

44,558 
8,971 
9,329 
4,418 
27,264 
14,993 
7,917 

-  2,897 

-  4,062 

-  3,756 

487 

5.6 

1.1 

1.1 

0.5 

3.2 

1.7 

0.9 

-0.3 

-0.4 

-0.4 

0.1 

350,865 
333,989 
335,389 
329,278 
326,998 
309,311 
296,634 
284,710 
280,719 
271,444 
262,398 
249,043 

-16,876 
1,400 

-  6,111 

-  2,280 
-17,687 
-12,677 
-11,1924 

-  3,991 

-  9,275 

-  9,046 
-13,355 

-4.8 
0.4 
-1.8 
-0.7 
-5.4 
-4.1 
-4.0 
-1.4 
-3.3 
-3.3 
-5.1 

1,140,281 
1,167,963 
1,178,334 
1,181,552 
1,183,690 
1,193,267 
1,195,588 
1,191,576 
1,184,688 
1,171,351 
1,158,549 
1,145,681 

27,682 
10,371 
3,218 
2,138 
9,577 
2,316 

-  4,007 

-  6,888 
-13,337 
-12,802 
-12,868 

2.4 

0.9 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

0.2 

-0.3 

-0.6 

-1.1 

-1.1 

-1.1 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL,  1973 

Kinder- 
garten 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

Level  Not 
Assigned 

Total 

Professional  Personnel 
Classroom  Teachers 
New  to  the  Unit* 
Not  New  to  the  Unit 
All  Other  Professional 
Personnel 

1,362 

1,297 

395 

902 

65 

34,597 

31,320 

4,999 

26,321 

3,277 

20,637 

17,737 

2,595 

15,142 

2,900 

2,163 
510 
189 
321 

1,653 

58,759 

50,864 

8,178 

42,686 

7,895 

Number  of  Female  Profes- 
sional Personnel 

1,346 

29,603 

11,831 

1,137 

43,917 

Number  of  Male  Profes- 
sional Personnel 

16 

4,994 

8,806 

1,026 

14,842 

Professional  Personnel 
Receiving  Local  Salary 
Supplement 

675 

22,251 

14,114 

1,279 

38,319 

Retired  Classroom  Teachers 

6 

1,020 

251 

42 

1,319 

"Includes  teachers  with  no  prior  teaching  experience,  returning  teachers,  transferred  teachers, 
new  teachers. 

and  other 

INSTRUCTIONAL  SPACES,  1968/69  to  1972/73 

School  Year 

Completed 

Abandoned 

Net  Increase 

1968-69 

2,026 

1,335 

691 

1969-70 

1,516 

1,005 

511 

1970-71 

1,358 

832 

526 

1971-72 

1,830 

742 

1,088 

1972-73 

1,527 

638 

889 

IT'S  A  WORLD  OF  NUMBERS 


"John  Lawrence  Doe"  is  a 
certified  school  teacher.  He 
signs  his  name  "J.  Lawrence 
Doe."  When  he  began  teaching, 
he  preferred  using  his  initials 
"J.  L."  His  close  friends  call 
him  "Jack." 

Positive  identification  of 
North  Carolina's  170,000  certi- 
fied teachers  has  long  been  a 
problem  for  the  Division  of  Cer- 
tification of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  That's  why 
as  of  July  1,  1974,  social  securi- 
ty numbers  will  become  the  offi- 
cial numerical  identification  on 
teachers'  certificates. 

According  to  J.  Arthur  Taylor, 
director  of  the  Certification  Di- 
vision,   records   often    get   con- 


fused because  of  nicknames, 
name  changes,  and  recertifica- 
tion.  "Since  social  security 
numbers  are  already  required 
for  retirement  reports  and  salary 
vouchers,"  said  Taylor,  "this 
new  system  will  not  only  im- 
prove identification,  but  will 
also  cut  down  on  clerical  work 
in  local  school  units." 

The  social  security  system  will 
mean  more  efficient  handling 
of  certification  information  by 
the  State  office,  Taylor  empha- 
sized. "It  will  enable  us  to  an- 
swer inquiries  from  school  units 
more  rapidly  and  to  provide  a 
more  accurate  analysis  of  each 
teacher's  record.  For  example, 
we  will    be   able  to  easily   pin- 


point a  teacher's  initial  date  of 
certification,  certifying  college 
or  university,  areas  of  certifica- 
tion, type  of  certificate,  and 
other  important  facts." 

The  information  will  be  stored 
in  the  Department  of  Admini- 
stration's computer,  with  social 
security  numbers  becoming  the 
access  codes  to  certification  rec- 
ords. "Our  ultimate  goal  is  to 
computerize  our  records  to  the 
point  that  they  will  be  accessible 
on  video  computer  terminals," 
said  Taylor.  "Local  units  will 
then  be  able  to  use  teletype 
terminals  to  get  certification  in- 
formation without  having  to 
call  the  State  office." 
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Twenty-two  North  Carolina  students  have  been 
named  as  winners  in  a  State-wide  poster  contest 
sponsored  by  Wake  Environment,  Inc.,  a  public  in- 
terest organization  concerned  with  environmental 
quality. 

The  judges  viewed  more  than  750  entires  to  select 
three  top  prize  winners,  winners  in  each  of  the  State's 
eight  educational  districts,  a  junior  high  school  win- 
ner, and  ten  honorable  mention  winners. 

First,  second,  and  third  prize  winners  received 
cash  awards  of  $250,  $200,  and  $150,  respectively. 
They  also  participated  in  a  special  week-long  semi- 
nar at  Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson,  directed 
by  Norbert  Irvine,  of  the  college's  art  department. 
During  the  seminar  the  three  top  winners  produced 
silk  screen  editions  of  their  winning  entires. 

First  prize  winner  is  Valerie  Eakley,  a  senior  at 
Raleigh's  Needham  Broughton  High  School.  Paul 
Allen  Rhudy,  another  Broughton  High  School  senior, 
won  second  prize.  Both  are  students  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Erhlich,  instructor  of  five  other  winners  in  the  con- 
test and  instructor  of  the  1973  contest's  first  place 
winner,  Tony  Burden,  now  an  art  major  at  East  Caro- 
lina University. 

Third  prize  was  awarded  to  Elizabeth  Bland  Yok- 
ley,  a  17-year-old  junior  at  Mt.  Airy  Senior  High 
School.  Her  art  teacher  is  Tony  McKinley  Bledsoe. 

Awards  of  $25  each  for  winners  in  each  of  the 
State's  eight  educational  districts  were  made  possi- 
ble by  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank: 

District  1:  Miss  Josephine  Copeland,  of  Tyner, 
N.  C,  a  student  at  Chowan  High  School;  art  teacher 
Elaine  Spruill  Layton. 

District  2:  Miss  Joanne  Macco,  of  Jacksonville, 
N.  C,  a  student  at  Jacksonville  Senior  High  School; 
art  teacher  Annie  W.  Mattocks. 

District  3:  Douglas  M.  Fulford,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
a  student  at  Needham  Broughton  High  School;  art 
teacher  Alice  Ehrlich. 

District  4:  Bobbie  Battle,  of  Sanford,  N.  C,  a 
senior  at  Greenwood  School,  Lemon  Springs;  art 
teacher  Linda  Temple. 

District   5:  Garland    Dale    Akers,    of    Ramseur, 


environmental 
poster  contest 

winners 


N.  C,  a  student  at  Eastern  Randolph  High  School; 
art  teacher  Cynthia  A.  Denero. 

District  6:  Elaine  Donnan,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
a  student  at  Myers  Park  High  School;  art  teacher 
R.  Dean  Barber. 

District  7:  Kay  Webb,  of  Boonville,  N.  C,  a  stu- 
dent at  Starmount  High  School;  art  teacher  Sylvia 
Wingler. 

District  8:  Robert  S.  Rag,  of  Arden,  N.  C,  a  stu- 
dent at  Skyland's  T.  C.  Roberson  High  School;  art 
teacher  Hazel  W.  Edwards. 

The  junior  high  school  prize  was  won  by  Cindy 
Gurganus,  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  a  student  at  R.  M. 
Wilson  Junior  High  School,  with  art  teacher  Ron  G. 
Barnes. 

Winners  of  Honorable  Mention  certificates  include: 

Melanie  Bass,  of  Raleigh,  a  student  at  Millbrook 
Junior  High  School;  teacher,  Martha  Buchanan. 

Maureen  Droessler,  of  Raleigh,  a  student  at  Need- 
ham Broughton  High  School;  art  teacher  L.Glasgow. 

Ernest  Braswell,  of  Tarboro,  a  student  at  Tarboro 
Senior  High  School;  art  teacher  Cindy  West. 

Caroline  Allured,  of  Hickory,  a  student  at  Hickory 
High  School;  art  teacher  Martha  Bruton. 

Frederick  Myrich,  of  Alander,  a  student  at  Wind- 
sor's Bertie  Senior  High  School;  art  teacher  Suzanne 
Cunningham. 

Nick  Dodge,  of  Raleigh,  a  student  at  Needham 
Broughton  High  School;  art  teacher  Alice  Erhlich. 

Julie  Barnes,  of  Goldsboro,  a  student  at  Eastern 
Wayne  Senior  High  School;  art  teacher  Rebecca  S. 
Long. 

Eric  Hanson,  of  Raleigh,  a  student  at  Needham 
Broughton  High  School;  art  teacher  Alice  Erhlich. 

Audrey  Vick,  of  Raleigh,  a  student  at  Needham 
Broughton  High  School;  art  teacher  Alice  Erhlich. 

The  competition,  supported  by  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council  and  by  North  Carolina  National  Bank, 
was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  All  students  in  the  State's 
public  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  as  well  as 
State  approved  non-public  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  were  eligible  to  enter. 
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